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CHAPTER I. 

Some outstanding Events. 

Before the reader is required to settle down to the detailed 
pedestrian examination of Indian problems that awaits him in 
subsequent Chapters, it seems advisable, and previous editions of 
this Report have also Jiiade it customary, to attempt to give him a 
bird^s eye view of ttje year’s events as a whole, although it will 
be readily understood that this will necessitate a somewhat drastic 
compression of facts here, and a recapitulation of many of them 
in subsequent parts of the volume. 

Unquestionably the outstanding feature of the period under 
review has been the problem of India\s constitutional future. T])e 
existence of the Statutory Commission, its composition and acti- 
\ ities, and the reactions w^hich it has evoked, have profoundly in¬ 
fluenced the whole situation. At the conclusion of the year 
covered by tlie previous edition of this Reporl the Commission w'as 
still pursuing its investigations in India, and despite the boycott 
declared upon it by several groups of Indian political opinion as 
soon as its composition was annonnced, a large number of.' promi¬ 
nent indiAdduals and repiesentative bodies bad appeared to give 
evidence before it. Chi the 14tli of April it concluded its labours 
in this country and sailed for Kugland, and during the course of 
the summer devoted itself to examining, in consultation with the 
members of tlie Central Committee and other important persons, 
the mass of material whi(di it had collected in India. Meanwhile 
the Auxiliary Cominittee to the main Statutory body, which had 
heen constituted under the Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog 
to review the growth of education in British India, had been com¬ 
pleting its work, and in September it published its Report. And 
the issue during the latter part of the year of the reports of the 
Central Cummittee and the various Provincial Committees, (w'hose 
origin and functions will be explained a few pages hence), marked 
yet another step towards the completion of the Inquiry as it had 
been conceived when the Commission first arrived in India. 

On the 31 st of October, however, a new factor was introduced 
into the situation by the Gazette Extraordinary issued by H. E. 
the Viceroy on bis return from bis four months' stay in England.* 
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It had been widely known that Lord Irwdn was anxious during 
his absence from India to devise some means whereby the consti¬ 
tutional question might be clarified, and a greater degree of 
co-operation be obtained from all sections of Indian political 
opinion, before Parliament was asked to pronounce upon whatever 
scheme of reforms might be laid before it as a result of the Statutory 
Inquiry; and in consequence the issue of some statement of policy 
on his return was eagerly awaited. In essence the announcement 
may be said to have consisted in the recognition (which had of 
course been at least implicit in previous official proclamations) 
that the ultimate and logical goal of Indian political aspirations 
is the attainment of Dominion Status, and the declaration that after 
the Statutory Coinmission’s Iteport liad been published a Pound 
Table Conference would be held, in older that full and adequate 
expression of Indian views might be obtained before proposals 
lor the future goveiaiment of tlie countiy were laid before the 
British Parliament. 

The reception of this announcement in India was at first en¬ 
couraging, and on the 2nd of Xovomber the more prominent of the 
political leaders who had refused to co-operate with the Statutory 
Commission, as well as I’ejiresontatives of jiractically every other 
giou]). ])ut their signatures to a manifesto which, it was lio])ed, 
indicated iJieii intention to co-opeiale in tlie settlement of India’s 
political probhuns- Put duiing the next two months a variety 
of factors had conspired to alter this more genial atmosphere, and 
bv the end of December a considerable propoition of the politically- 
niiiided classes was again committed to tlie ])olicv of boycott and 
NoTi-Co-operatioii. Most of the modei’ate politicians, however, 
approved the Viceroy's declaration, and despite subsecjueiit develop¬ 
ments have remained convinced that the interests of India can 
best be served by co-operation rather than obstruction. The 
o])pnsition Avas mainly repiesented by the Congress, and at the* 
annual session held in Lahore towards the end of Decembei', 
resolutions were passed in favour of complete independence for 
India and of immediate preparation for a campaign of civil dis¬ 
obedience. Prom that time onwards there was a steady deteriora¬ 
tion in the political atmosphere, and by the end of March it w^as 
clear that the Congress intended to pursue a programme of mass 
disobedience to the law. The signal for the campaign was given 
wffien Mr. Gandhi, wdio had been armed with dictatorial poweis by 
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the Working Committee of the Congress, started his march to the 
sea in order to defy the Salt Laws. 

Apart from the debates on Indian affairs in Parliament during 
the last six months of our period, and tlie comments thereon in 
the Press, events in Great Britain aroused more interest in India 
than they had done since 1926. First we may mention the general 
satisfaction which Avas felt and expressed throughout the whole 
country at the gradual lestoration to health of His Majesty the 
King. Another matter Avhich naturally attracted a great deal of 
attention, primarily because of the effect it might possibly have 
upon tlie solution of tlie Indian constitutional question, was the 
fall of the Conservative Government in the General Election in 
May, and the establishment of a Labour Ministry under ^fi-. 
MacDonald, Avith Mr. Bonn as Secretary of State for India. The 
economic depression in Great Britain also aroused cons^der:ll)]^‘ 
interest, as evidence of tbe Avorld-Avide slump in commodity prices 
by A^'hich India herself wa.s seriously ctfeeted. 

A goTieral description of the Avork accomplished in the Central 
Legislature will be found in Chapter III, but tbe Sessions of the 
A->enibIy aa’cto distinguished by a few excej)tional events which 
deserve mention liere. Tbe period under review opened with a 
continuance of the controA’ersy over the Public Safety Bill, wliicli 
was briefly mentioned in last yearns Report. This Bill, which 
was d(*signcd to curb communist acthuties in India, aa^qs first in¬ 
troduced into tbe Assembly in September 1928, and rejected after 
four days’ discussion by the narrowest possible margin,—that is, 
by the l^resident’s casting Amte. In January, 1929, it was brought 
foTAvard again in revised form, and after a series of protected 
debates Avas ruled out of order by tbe President on the 11th of 
April. A few days later, however, the principles of the Bill were 
given tlie force of law by an Ordinance promulgated by Lord 
Ii’Avin as Governor-General. 

SeA'erel other measures, such as the Trades Disputes Bill, 
caused considerable tension during the earlier part of the year, and 
the situation Avas further complicated during tbe summer by a 
resolution passed by the Working Committee of the Congress 
Party, calling upon its representatives in tbe Legislatures to resign 
their seats as a protest against the Viceroy’s decision to prolong 
the life of the Assembly beyond its normal term,—a decision 
which was based on the undesirability of requiring the electorate 
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to return fresh representatives at a time when the issue of the 
Statutory ('Oiniinssion’s repo7*t was shortly oxpectcfl. It was at 
once apparent that a considerahle iiumber of Congressmen, remem- 
beiing the state of isolation to which their party had been reduced 
by their boycott of the Legislatures from 1921 to 1923, did not 
consider the postponement of the Dissolution an adequate reason 
for resigning. But it was not until the 26th of July, vrhen the 
Working Coniinitiee of the Party decided to defer the whole ques¬ 
tion until after the ]>lonary meeting of the Congress in December, 
that the uncertainty wliether the Autumn Session of the Assembly 
would contain its full coni])l(unent of members was finally removcfl. 
The tranquillity of this Session was disturbed by the controversy 
over the TTunger Strike Bill, whieli will be shortly described, 
and by the death (d one of the hunger strikers while the Bill was 
under discussion. And in January, after the Congress liad met 
at Lahore, the step to which considerable oj)position had been 
advanced during the summer was adopted, and 2T* members of the 
Assembly resigiu'd. Huf despite the absence of the more active 
a7id extrejuo section of the (Opposition, the atmospluu’e of the 
Spring vSession was far from genial, and the passage of the Cotton 
Textile Industry (Protection) Bill, which was alleged hy many of 
its opponents to represent the enforcement upon India of Imperial 
Preference in violation of the spirit of the Fiscal Convention, 
resulted in the resignation of certain members of the Nationalist 
Party headed hy Pandit Malaviya. 

A feature of the year under review was the niimher of inves¬ 
tigations, a])art from the main Statntfuy Inquiiy, which were 
in ])rog)ess upon matters of pnhlic importance. Tlie reports 
of tlie Anxiliary Committee appointed hy the Slatutory Coinmis- 
81011 , and of the Centiul and Pjovincial Committees set up hy the 
Indian Legislatmes, have ali-eady been briefly referred to. It 
should he eNjilained that the constitution of the Central Coininittee 
ditfered from that of the several Provincial Committees. When the 
composition of the Statutory Coininission was announced, the 
Legislative Assembly passed a resolution that it wuuld have 
nothing to do with the Commission at any stage or in any form 
The (’onncil of State, however, decided upon co-operation, and 
accordingly four members of it, together with five members of the 
Legislative Assemlily, were nominated to constitute a Committee 

*7 of whom, however, sought and obtained re-election afterwards^ 
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whose functions were to investigate from the Indian side the mate¬ 
rial submitted to the Commission. Facilities were granted to this 
Committee, as also to the Committees established by the Provincial 
Councils,—all of which, except that of the Central Provinces, 
voted against boycott of the Commission,—^to publish independent 
reports of their own; and the conclusions of these Committees 
constitute a valuable body of evidence. 

Anotlier publication which had an important bearing upon the 
constitutional question was the report of the Indian States Con^- 
mittee, which was placed before I’arliament in April, 1929. The 
establishment of this Committee was refej red to in last year’s Report, 
and the question of the relationship between the Crown, the Indian 
States, ami Biitish India, whicli it was required to investigate, is 
in many ways the most complex and fundamental of all those 
with which Parliament will have to deal. 

Apart from these enquiries into various aspects of the greed- 
problem of India’s future constitution, some important investiga¬ 
tions into financial, industrial, and social matters have been in 
progress. In June 1929, the (lovernment instituted a far-reaching 
examination,—which it i.s estimatcal will not bo concluded until 
1931,—into the banking system in India. It. will be recalled that 
banking policy and practice Las been the subject of controversy 
for some time, and that as a result of the recommendations made 
in 1921) by the Royal Commission on Indian Currency and Finance, 
a measure known as the Reserve Bank Bill, containing provisions 
for the creation of a Central Bank for India, was put before the 
liCgislative Assembly early in 1928. Tlie Bill however was 
rejected, and the Government, considering that Ihe atmosphere in 
which it had been discussed wa.s not favourable to public investi¬ 
gations into technical and scieniific subjects, decided to postpone 
further enquiry on the subject gf banking at least until it iuul had 
an opportunity of considering the recommendations of the Royal 
Comii'Lssion on Agriculture. By 1929, however, it was felt fhat 
circumstances had improved sufficiently for the whole issue to ho 
revived, and a Central Committee of Enquiry, and no less tlian 
ten local Committees, were accordingly set up to study the existing 
system of banking in general, and in particular to consider the 
practicability of protecting the interests of the public by means 
of some system of regulation and control, and of developing both 
indigenous and joint-stock banking in relation to the requirements 
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of agriculture, commerce, and industry, and of improving teclinical 
instruction in such a way that a sufficient number of qualified 
Indians might be forthcoming to satisfy the country’s need for a 
sound and well managed national banking system. 

Mention was made in last year’s Report of the appointment of 
the Royal Commission on Labour, which was constituted in 
January 1929 i,o investigate the existing conditions of labour in 
industrial undertakings and plantations in British India. The 
Commission started its work at Karachi early in October, and 
visited alt the major Provinces and administrative areas except 
Burma l)cl« re i( suilecl i'oj- England towards lire end of March. 
At almost every important centre visited by it, the Commission 
leceivod a giatifying amount of co-operation from employers and 
employees alike, and collected valuable evidence both written and 
oral. In addition to the regular members of the Commission whose 
names were given in last year’s volume, it vras found necessary 
during the year to ('o-o])t a medical assessor, in view of the 
im])ortance whi(di flic Commission attached to tlie many probleius 
wdiicli seemed likely to .arise concerning the health of the workers 
in ibe industrial (‘enires; and Lt.-CoL A. J. H. Russell, C.B.E., 
I.M.S., the Dilector of Public Health in Madras, was selected for 
the post. The Commission was helped in its investigations at the 
more im]»ort<ant places which it visited hy non-ofiicials described 
as assistant commissioners, who were co-opted by the Chairman 
from each Pi’ovince to represent employers and employees in equal 
numbers, and valuable .aid was also rendered by lady assessors 
well acquainted w'iih the general conditions of life prevailing 
amongst female and juvenile industrial workers. In their en¬ 
quiries into the conditions ()f labour on the railways, the Commis¬ 
sion .also obtained the advice of railway assistant commissioners 
representing the managements and the employees. The only 
notable difficulty experienced during the tour was the boycott 
declared against the Commission hy the All-India Trade Union 
Congress during the session held at Nagpur at the end of Novem¬ 
ber: but this proved by no means so embarrassing as the words 
might suggest, since representatives of 30 unions, including some 
ex-ofjicio members of the Executive Council of the Congress and 
a number of distinguished delegates, resigned as a protest against 
the decision in favour of boycott, and formed an independent and 
less intransigent organization known as the All-India Trades 
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Union Federation. The Eoyal Commission is resuming its work 
in India during tlie latter part of 1930, and it is hoped tliat the 
results of its labours will be available for discussion in the next 
issue of this Eeport. 

Another investigation whose origins and functions were de¬ 
scribed in last year’s issue of this Eeport was that undertaken by 
the Age of Consent Committee. This body first assembled at Simla 
ill June 1928, and began operations by framing a questionnaire, 
whicli it sent out to about 0,000 persons or organizations directly, 
and by means of the various local Governments to about 2,000 
more. Approximately 1,200 rey)lies were received. In September, 
the Committee started the examination of witnesses in Simla, and 
took advantage of the session of lioth the Chambers of the Central 
Legislature to interiogate such members as were able to give 
evidence. On the 15tli of September it started on tour, and in> 
the course of the itinerary visited and recorded evidence at Lahore, 
Peshawar, Karachi, Delhi, Ahmedabad. Bombay. Poona, Ootaca- 
niund, Calicut, Madras, Madura, Yizagapatam. Dacca, Shillong, 
Calcutta, Patna, Benares, Allahabad, Jmcknow and Nagpur. The 
Committee examined about 400 witnesses re]>rcsenting difiereni 
shades of opinion, including medical men and women, social 
workers, leading members of the country’s various classes and 
communities, and exponents of l)oth orthodox and advanced 
beliefs. After comyileting tlie collection of evidence the Committee 
adjourned in January 1929, and in April re-assembled at Mussoorie 
to discuss tlie points involved and to frame a report; this was 
filially signed on the 20tli of June, and the recommendations which 
it contained are now under consideration by the Government. 
The Committee’s comprehensive survey of the problems under 
investigation has provided a large amount of valuable and interest¬ 
ing material for the social reformer; moreover the publication 
of its report had a more immediate and practical significance, 
sinci it win be recollected that the progress of Eai Sahib ITarbilas 
Sarda’s Child Marriage Bill in the Legivslative Assembly,—which 
was discussed in some detail in tlie two j>revious edition of this 
Et'pfu-t.—had been suspended until the results of the Committee's 
investigations into a group of yiroblems closely associated with that 
with which the measure was designed to deal had been made yiublic. 
A( C(*rdingly, shortly after the issue of the Committee’s report, dis- 
(uission of the Child Marriage Bill was resumed in the Legislature. 
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and on the 28rd and 28th of Septeinher it was passed by the Legis- 
Jatire .Assembly and the Council of State respectively. 

AnotJier iinjjortant publication of the year was the report made 
by the lit. Hon’ble V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.C., regarding his 
mission to East Africa. Mr. Sastri had been deputed by the 
Goverinnent of India to help the Indian communities in East 
Africa to state their views to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission’s repoH; and he was absent 
^rom India for about two months, his report being completed on 
the TMst of ^Angusl. His recommendations will be found set forth 
in detail in (Jhapter IT. The chief points about whidi Indians in 
East Africa are exercised are. in general, the attainment of equality 
of status with Eurojjeans,—or at least of a position more in 
accordance with their numbers, wealth, and capacity, -and, in 
particular, the establishment of a common electoral roll. Mr, 
Sastri noted a small improvement in the relations between tlie 
European and Indian communities, but was empbatic that they 
still leave much to l)e desired. 

One other important enquiry was in })rogress during the year 
and deserves jnention. In Septeinher 1928, tlu^ Legislative 
Assembly adopted a resolution recommending the a])pointnu‘iit of 
a Commiitee to inv(»stigate the facilities provided for Indian 
jiilgiiins ])roceeding on from Calcutta, Bombay, and Karachi 

to tlie Hcdjaz, and to consider the duties and powers of the 
Protectors of Pilgrim^ and the Haj Committees at the ])orts in 
all matters connected with the pilgrim tiaffic. A Committee was 
accordingly appointed shortly afterw^ards by tlie Governor-General 
in Council, under the Chairmanship of the Hon’ble Mr. H. B. 
Clayton, C.I.E., which assembled in Delhi on the 2nd of April, 
1929, and applied itself first to the task of framing a qvc.^tionnaire, 
whicl) was finally approved on the 19th of April. Emm the 5th of 
dune to the 22nd of August the Committee ’was continuously on 
tour, and among othei* places visited Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, 
Karachi, Lahore, Lucknow and Patna. Oral evidence was lecordcd 
at all these centres. A sub-committee also visited Quetta. In addi¬ 
tion, inspections were made of the pilgrim arrangements at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Karachi, and members of two sub-committees tiaveiled 
as deck passengers on pilgrim ships from Bombay to Karachi in 
order to obtain first-band knowledge of the conditions under which 
pilgrims ordinarily travel. On the 22nd of August the Committee 
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disporsecl at Karachi in order to enable the members, most of whom 
belonged to the Central Legislature, to attend the Simla Session. 
In October it met again in Poona to pre])are its report, which was 
submitted to tlie Government of India on the 30th of January, 
1930, and was published for general information on the 15th of 
March. The recommendations of the Committee cover wide ground 
and are re(‘eiving the close attention of tlie Government; adion has 
already f>cen taken upon one of the most important of them, since 
ainuigcments were made in March, 193t), to constitute a Standing 
Committee on Pilgrimage to tlie Hedjaz, to advise the Governmeift. 
of India, oji siicli questions as may be refeired to it under the ordei's 
of the Member in charge of the Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. The Chairman of the Committee is the Member in 
charge of this l)(q)artment,—or an officer deputed by him to act as 
chairman on his behalf,—and the members of tlie Committee in¬ 
clude the Secretary or the Joint Secretary in the Department, five 
Muslim membei-s of the Legislative Assemhly, and tno Muslim 
,ni(‘ml)(‘rs of the Council of State. Provision Jias also been made 
that 1 cpreseiitatiA’e.s of shipping (‘om]>anies and (d* port liaj coni- 
initdms may be invited to attcfid tlie meetings of the Standing 
Comm it tee in an advisory capacity^ whenever the Chairman consi¬ 
ders it desirable. 

During the year under review, eonimunal riots, wliich liad been 
80 conspicuous ajid deplorable a feature of public life during the 
preceding years, were very much less frequent. Only 12 were of 
sufficient iiuportaucc to be reported to tlie Government of India, 
and of these only the disturbances in the city of Bombay Avere 
really serious. Starting on the 23rd of April they continued 
sporadically until tlie middle of May, aud weie respousilile for 
35 deatlns and aluml 200 other casualties. An invent which caused 
considerable tension in April was the muider at Lahore of Kajpal, 
whose pamphlet Rancfila Kami containing a scurrilous attack 
on the Projdiet of Islam, had been resyionsible for much of the 
communal trouble in previous y*^ars, and also for a variety of legal 
and political complications which were discussed in earlier editions 
of this TL'port. Eortunately, both communities showed commend¬ 
able jestraint at the time of the murder, and again on the occasion 
of the execution aud funeral of the convicted man ; and although 
feelings ran high^ no serious trouble occurred. 
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Tlie (‘omnniiiist iiioveinein continued to be a source of anxiety 
and to demand constant vigilance on the part of the authorities 
throughout the year. Brief mention was made in the previous 
issne of this Beport of the ariTst and trial of 31 persons on a 
charge of couspiracv to deprive His Majesty the King Emperor of 
his sovereignty of India : but since this trial,—known as the Meerut 
conspiracy (*ase,—was not concluded at tlie end of the period under 
review, i( is not permissihle io enter into a discussion of it here. 
The Public Safety Ordinance, to which reference has already been 
i/iade. bad an iru])nrtant effect during the year in checking commu¬ 
nist activities hy ])ersous of non-Indian domicile in India, for al- 
thoiigli it was in fact unnecessary to make nse of the powers it 
conferred upf)n (he Government, there can be no doubt that its 
existence acted as a useful deterrent: and in the aliseiure of substan¬ 
tial assistance from abroad, the internal movement did not achieve 
the success it miglit otherwise have done. Communist ideas never¬ 
theless continued to spread among various sections of the industrial 
population, and also, to some extent, in rural India, and the labour 
troubles in Bombay undoubtedly owed much of their inspiration to 
communist sources. The political ])hilosophy adopted by some of the 
Congress leaders farther encouraged the movement, and it is of sig¬ 
nificance that several “ Youth Associations” have adopted commu¬ 
nist symbols and df)ctrines, although in some cases it is probable 
that this develc»pment has been due to mere imitativeness rather than 
realization of the consequences involved. On the other hand, there 
was a definite swing of public opinion, especially among the 
landed classes, during the period under review, against the extra¬ 
vagances and clangers of communist doctrines, and it is now more 
widely reec)gnized that the menace is real and demands <n)reful 
attention. 

During the } ear there was a conspicuous increase in the acti¬ 
vities of terrorists and in demonstrations of popular syTn])afhy 
towards them peisonally,—if not towards their methods. Within 
the first month of our period there occurred the famous outrage 
in the Legislative Assembly at Delhi, when a bomb was thrown 
from the gallery on to the floor of the House. Two young men, 
Bhagat Singh and Bhakteshwar Dutt, were arrested immediately 
after the explosion and on conviction were sentenced to transporta¬ 
tion for life, the sentences being upheld on appeal. In the mean- 
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time, the Punjab police had been instriiujeutal in producing for 
trial a number of persons, including Bhagat Singh and Dutt, 
who it was alleged, had been engaged in a widespread terrorist 
conspiracy, which not only included the bomb outrage in the 
Assembly, but also the manufacture of bombs at Lahore, Saharaii- 
pur, Calcutta and Agra, a dacoity for political purposes in Bihar 
and Orissa, a plot to rob the Punjab National Bank at Lahore, 
and the murder on the 17th of December 1928 in the streets of 
Lahore of Mr. Saunders, Assistant Superintendent of Police, and 
of Chaniian Singh, Head Constable. The case as a whole became 
known as the Lahore Conspiracy Case. Since the accused were still 
under trial at the end of the year, it would be improper to discuss 
it, but in fairness to Dutt if may be mentioned that although bis 
sentence in connection with the Assembly bomb outrage held good, 
be was discharged from the conspiracy proceedings. But wliile 
refraining from comment on the merits of the case, it is neverthe¬ 
less necessary to refer to some of the features that characterised 
the trial. Prom the outset the accused on one pretext or another 
caused a series of interruptions to the proceedings which brought 
the administration of the law into contempt, and by resorting 
to II linger strike they effected a compleie ])a!*alysis of the legal 
machinoi'y. Affei- the (xovernment had satisfied itself by reference 
to file High Court of Tiidicature at Tiahort^ that no remedy for 
iliis sfate of affairs was availahle under the existing law. it iiiTio- 
diiced in the Simla Session of the Central Legislature proyiosals 
for legislation in the form of a Bill impularL' known as the 
Hunger Strike Bill. The olijeet of the Bill was to fill in the 
lacuna w^hieh had become apparent in the law, by allowing a trial 
to proceed in the absence of an acunised wlio by bis voluntary act 
rendered himself, to the prejudice of justice, incapable of attend¬ 
ance, When the Bill was introdiieod, a number of the accused 
%vere on fiunger strike, and, as we have seen, one of them died 
whil< it was under <liseussion ; but all exceyit two of the accused 
shortly afteiwards abandoned hunger strike, and in view of tlie 
altered circumstances and in deference to the wishes of the House, 
tlie Government agreed to the circulation of the measure,—a 
course w’hicdi necessarily involved (‘onsiderable delay in its further 
cousideratioii. The Leader of tlie House at the same time made 
it clear on behalf of the Government that should further obstruetiye 
tactics on the j)art of the accused so demaud, such action would 
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be taken as the ciicumstances required. This statement was inter¬ 
preted hy the House as indicating the intent ion of the Government 
to leconimend to the Governor-Geiieral ])rocedure by Ordinance 
should the necessity arise, and the statement was received without 
protest. After the conclusion of the period under review the 
conduct of the accused made this course necessary, and the Lahore 
Cons])iracy Case Ordinance was promulgated. 

The course of the jiroceediu^s in the Lahore case, the death 
from hunger strike of one of the accused, and the professed solici- 
iiulc of the accused legarding’ the treatment of prisoners convicted 
foj crVences of a politic*,al nature, all combined to attract attention 
and enlist popular sympalhy. 1’he more piomiiumt of the accused 
W’ere exalted into national heroes, “ Days ” and demonstrations 
were celebrated in their honour, impassioned speeches were deli- 
veied in their ]»raise, and at public meetings audiences were urged 
to follow the example of those who iiad been found guilty of the 
Assembly outrage. Similar cehduations were held in honour of 
criminals who had died on flu* gallows in the past for crimes 
(jonimitted for ])oli<ical purposes, and certain sections of the Press 
persisted in extolling their vir<iu?s. As a result, a very strong 
imjietus was given to the terrorist movement, espeinally among the 
student and ex-student cla.sses, and the number of those who 
aeiually engaged in terrorist plots min h increased, being probably 
grout('!■ at the end of tlie y('ar than at any ju’evioiis time, while the 
number of potential recruits was almost unlimited. Moreover a 
large and growing section of the public is ceasing to regard 
assassination for political objects with liorror, and although the 
outward results of the many influences operating to encourage 
revcdutionajy crime were not fully a])parent until after the close 
of tli(* A’car, a number of ()utrag(*s ami attem]>ted outrages oeeuned, 
esj>e( ially in Bengal and the Punjab. Of these the most daring 
was the attem])t made on the 23rd of December to wreck the train 
on which H. L. the Viceroy Avas returning to i)elhi. 

The industiial life of the country,—although still far from 
satisfactory,—Avas less violently disturbed in 1929-30 than during 
tlie exceptionally difficult period coA^ejed by the previous issue of 
this Deport. The total number of strikes that occurred during 
1929 was 141, ac' compared with 203 during the previous year, 
and the number of men invoWed was 531,059. 12,105,691 work¬ 

ing days were lost as a result of these disputes, whereas the number 
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lost (luring 1929 aujounted to as much as 31,G47,404. During 
the first three months of 1930 a further 35 strikes, in which 83,234 
men were concerned, took place, and the working days lost as a 
result of them totalled 1,524,173. Over the whole period of fifteen 
months the proportion of strikes in which workmen were successful 
in gaining any concessions was slightly under 41 per cent, of the 
total. Tfie Provinces chiefly affected by these disputes, were,— 
as 07)0 would expect,—Bomhay. Bengal, and Madras, which 
accounted between them for over 83 per cent, of the total number 
of stj'ikes that occurred throughout the fifteen months. The dis¬ 
putes during the period in the Bombay Presidency amounted to 
83, and involved a loss of 9,118,736 working days; the corres- 
j)onding figures for Bengal were 48 and 4,095,112, respectively, 
and for Madras 14 and 1()1,257. Another Province whi(‘h suffered 
severely from industrial dislocation was Bihar and Orissa; no more 
than 3 disputes occurred in this area, but they were extremely 
protracted, and although only 8,373 men were involved in them, 
they entailed a loss of 210,636 working days. Turning now to 
consider the matter functionally rather than geographically,—that 
is to say from the point of view of the industries or groups of 
industries concerned, rather than the Provinces affected by the 
disputes, we find that 89 strikes ocicurred in cotton and woollen 
mills, 48 in miscellaneous industries, 16 in jute mills, 11 in 
(‘Ugineering workshops, 8 in railways and railway workshops, ami 
1 in mines. The largest number of working days,—namely 
8,424,844,—were lost in cottou mills; jute mills follo^Yed with 
3.807,915, and there were losses of 807,525, and 407,920 respectively 
in railways (including railway workshops) and in miscellaneous 
industries. Of tlie two general strikes that took place in 1929, 
the Bombay textile mills dispute caused a loss of 6,736,192, and 
the Bejigal jute mills dispute cff 2,896,000 working days; 272,000 
men were affected by the latter stoppage, and 109,232 by the 
former, which last(‘d from April to Scptemhor, and c.nused very 
seiious iiiconv(*nience and distress,—besides some unfortunate 
claslics between the strikers and the police during May, and again 
in duly. This strike moreover was remarkable not only for its 
gravity and duration, but also for the fact that it provided that 
first occasion for putting into operation a part of the mnv 
machinery for arbitration established under the Trades Disputes 
Act of 1929; on the 3rd of duly a Court of Enquiry was 
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set up by the Gnveinment of Bombay to investigate a number of 
tbe moi*e important questions aiising out of tbe dispute, and ita 
activities were to a considerable extent instrumental in terminating 
it. The tiouble in tbe Bombay mills arose out of alleged acts of 
victimization on the part of the employers against men who bad 
been cou(*erned in industrial troubles of the previous year, but 
unquestionably the stoppage was needlessly prolonged by tbe 
intraiisigeat nttitude adopied bv the lenders of tlie Girni Kamgai* 
Union ; moreover, from tbe point of Auew of the workers’ original 
demands, tbe struggle t(u*minated unsuccessfully. Fortunately 
the genernl strike in the Bengal jute mills, whieli broke out in 
duly, was of nuudi shorter duration,—since the number of men 
involved in it was more than twice as large. The trouble arose as 
a Jesuit of the decision made by tbe Calcutta mill-owners to in¬ 
crease tbe woiking hours of the men from 55 to 00 hours a week,— 
a step which was considered necessary in view of tbe general eco¬ 
nomic do]>?‘ession and the increasing competition which the liitherto 
uniquely favoured Bengal induvstry is beginning to feel as a result 
of the progress of jute growing and jute maiiufactui'e in other 
parts of the world. Preliminary steps were being taken by the 
Governnient of Bengal during Se])teniber to resort to the powers 
conferred under the Trades Disputes Act in older to induce a seUle- 
nuMit, when the strike was satisfactorily teiniinated by direct 
negotiation between tlie employers and the men, after it had been 
in ])rogress for eleven weeks. The majority of the workers' de¬ 
mands weie conceded. Of the numerous other strikes tliat occurred 
during tbe fifteen months under review, three were sufficiently 
serious to deserve individual mention. The first was the stoppage 
which started on the 7th of December 1928, and Avas jnainlained 
until tlu‘ last Aveek of February 1929, as a result of a dispute 
over a matter of personnel hetAveen the management and the 
operatives of the three big oil-distributing eoiu*eriis in Bombay,— 
namely the Burma Oil Storage and Distributing Company, 
the Standard Oil Company, and the Indo-Burma Petroleum 
Company. 95,839 Avorking days were lost as a result of this 
stoppage, Avhieb proved unsuccessful from the workers’ point of 
vieAV. The second important strike that occurred was the extremely 
protracted and distressing struggle between the operatives and 
the management of the Tinplate Works at Golmuri, near Jamshed¬ 
pur, in Bihar and Orissa, Avhicli began on the btli of A])ril and 
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contiluied until tlie Ithh of November. The original cause of the 
trouble was the dismissal of certain employees for reasons whirli 
their tellow-workers considered unfair, but grave complaints were 
also made of insufficiency of wages, inadequacy of housing facili¬ 
ties. and lack of proper arrangements for a provident fund and 
of rules concerning leave and sickness. No less than 151,T()8 
working* days were lost as a result of this struggle, despite the 
fact that (»nly d,000 men were involved in it. Wlien work was 
resumed in November the concessions which the workers had 
originally demanded had not been obtained. The third iniportant^ 
dispute to W'hich some reference must be made was the trouble that 
arose on Ihe Gi'eat Indian Peninsula Itaihvay daring the spring of 
19d0. The causes and course of the struggle were somewhat con¬ 
fused. In order to redress certain alleged grievances in connec¬ 
tion with wuiges, the Great Indian Peninsula Itailwaymen's 
Union,—wdiose leaders, togetlier wuth those of the Girni Kamgar 
Union, had been among those who had supported the decision 
made by the Trade Union Congress at Nagpur to boycott tlie 
Poval Commission on Labour,—had called upon its memiters to 
cease w'ork for one day only; bni simrtly before the 4th of 
February, wliich was the date selected, it was announced ihat the 
stoppage would be persisted in until the demands of the Union 
had been conceded, and conditions did not return to normal until 
tlie of April, when the strikers resumed w^ork without having 
achieved their ends. Throughout the period of the stoppage rail¬ 
way working on a reduced scale was maintained, but the incon¬ 
venience inflicted on tlie public was nevertbeless considerable. 
22,008 men were involved in the strike, and no less than 890,017 
w’orking days were lost as a result of it. Considering the number 
and gravity of the various industrial disputes that took place during 
the year, the amount of civil disturbance that resulted w^as re¬ 
markably small, and the only serious clashes with tlm police were 
those which took place in May and July during the general strike 
in the liombay textile mills,—to which reference had already been 
made. 

Tlie commercial and financial events of tlie year next claim onr 
attention. The dominating influence upon the world’s trade and 
monetary affairs throughout the first half of the period under 
review was the unprecedented speculation which took place on the 
stock exchanges of the United States of America, together with the 
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endeavours made by the Federal Reserve Bank Authorities to curb 
it. The consequent restriction of credit attracted short term money 
from all over the world, and other currency authorities had to 
laise their lending rates to prevent tlie outflow of funds and 
protect their exchanges. The similar thougli less violent boora 
which had been in progress on the British stock exchanges came 
to an end in the middle of October, and the long expected break 
in the United States followed at tlie end of the month, the fall in 
the value of securities being extremely sudden and severe. The 
, shock to commercial activity caused by this abrupt drop in security 
values induced a marked de('line iu the wholesale prices of com¬ 
modities, which was aggravated hy the large withdrawals of gold 
by several Euro])ean countries, especially France and Germany, 
into their currency reserves. The financial result of this curtail- 
meut of demand was a rapid lowering of money rates. Biuik 
rate iu England was reduced from G|- per cent, in October to 3^ 
per cent, by March, and at the cud of the year under review dis¬ 
count rates in lyondou were helew 21 per cent. But this plethora 
of funds, lieing dne not to an increase in supply but to curtailment 
of industrial demand coupled with a general nervousness to lend, 
could not imimMliaiely produce a corresponding reduction in money 
rates iji those States whieh are still dependent on external capital 
for their development ; their condition indeed was worsened, 
owing to their hoing primarily expoiiers of agricultural pioduce 
and raw materials whose value w'as affected most by the general 
fall. The second half of the year was thus a period of difficulty 
for all such count lies tbiamghout South America, Africa, and Asia, 
and also for Canada, Australia and New Zealand. Some had even 
to revsort to temporary measures for the jestriction of gold exports, 
which in efTect meant a suspension of free exchange as between 
their internal currency and external currencies; they had also 
to truiK'ute their capital expenditure, thereby, in a vicious circle, 
reducing their orders for manufactured goods from the industrial 
States wlilcli are their usual creditors and the purchasers of their 
raw materials. India, whose general economic well-being is still 
closely dejiendent on the world demand for her exportable suqilus 
of agri(uiltnral produce, could not liope to escape the serious effects 
of this world-wide slump. Luckily the monsoon was generally 
speaking adequate ami 'well-distributed, and the crops were satis¬ 
factory, the cold weatlier wheat crop of Northern India in parti- 
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c'ular affording a iniich-needed relief to the cultivator after the 
failures of the preceding two years. Cotton, jute, tea, coffee, and 
ground-nuts were also good, and had prices not collapsed the yearns 
trade returns would have been excellent. Even as things were, 
the visible balance of trade in private merchandise was Rs. 79 crores 
in favour of India, as against Rs. 86^ crores in the year before. 
Exports were valued at Rs. 311 crores, a decrease of Rs. 19 crores 
as compared with the previous year. Although the export trade was 
to a (‘crtain extent directly reduced by the curtailment of demand 
resultijig from the world-wide industrial depression, the main 
reason for the decrease in value was the almost catastrophic drop in 
the prices of India’s principal export sta])les; the decline in the 
prices of raw and manufactured jute, raw cotton, oil-s(‘(*(ls, tea, 
cereals, pulses, and hides and skins between March 1929 aiid March 
1930 amoujited in the aggregab' to the extraordifmry figure of 21 
per cent. The value of the exports of raw and manufiu;tured jute 
fell from Rs. 89 to Rs. 79 crores, thougli ihe weight oTily fell from 
1,809 to 1,705 thousand ions. Similarly, tliough the exf)orts of 
cotton rose from 603 to 727 thousand tons, I he vaiue fell froin 
Rs. 00*25 to Rs. 05*08 crores. Seeds dropped from Rs. 29*5 to 
Rs. 20*5 (U'ores, and hides and skins, raw and manufactured, from 
Rs. 19 to Rs. 10 crores. Lac decreased from Rs. 8*65 to Rs. 0*97 
crores. Tea fell from Rs. 2()*5 to 26 crores owing to the decline 
in j>rices, the quantity exported having jisen from 300 to 3)77 
million lbs. h]x])o?ts of metals and other inineials, however, iii- 
c]'eased from Rs. 10*5 to Rs. 12 crores, and grain from Rs. 33*09 
to Rs. 3-1*79 crores, the latter increase being due to ex])orts of rice, 
which rose from Rs. 26*5 crores to Rs. 31*5 (*rores. Raw wheat, on 
the other hand, fell from Rs. 1*09 crores to Rs. 21 lakhs, owing to 
the failure of the crop in Northern India during the beginning of 
1929; and other grains and pulses fell from Rs. 4*37 to Rs. 2*9 
crores. As regards imports, the value declined from Rs. 251*5 to 
Rs. 23^^ crores. The largest decrease w^as in grain, pulses and flour, 
which fell from Rs. 10*73 to Rs. 5*42 crorcvs, owdng to the fall in 
wheat imports from Rs. 8*17 to Rs. 4*98 crores; nearly Rs. 2 
crores of this were imported in the first two months of the 
financial year, owing to the failure of the crop in the previous 
year. The imports of cotton yarns and manufactures fell from 
Rs. 63*25 to Rs. 59*50 crores, and imports of iron and steel fell 
from Rs. 20 crores to Rs. 17 crores. On the whole, however. 
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considering tlie exceptionally difficult economic conditions thiougli- 
out the world a? a whole, the export and import trade of the 
year was satisfactory. The labour situation was also somewhat ivn- 
nrovoil, ns was sIjowii in the pj’eceding paragraph; hut industry 
was unfortunately too closely involved in the world-wide depression 
to pioht hy this slightly better atmosphere. The steel industry 
suhered from the unavoidable curtailment of capital expenditure 
(‘U the railways and elsewhere, and the prosperity of the jute mills 
was affected hy the heavy fall m the price of their produce owing 
• to the reduction in the demand from the chief purchasing 
countries; the Ilombay cotton mills had been severely handicapped 
]»y the prolonged strikes and otlier adversities of the pieceding 
years, and before they had a chance to regain the lost ground the 
drop in the price of ivaw cotton dealt them a fresh blow; by the 
end of the year the increase eftocted under the Budget in 
the piece-goods tarill rc-opened to them the prospects of 
cojisiderable relief from their immediate difficnlties, the I'esiilts of 
which might have been apparent by the time this Ikeport is pub¬ 
lished had not the whole commercial life of the country been 
exposed aftei* the conclusion of the period under review to the 
devastating influence of the Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Indian finance was even more closely affected than commerce hy 
fhe international situation during the year, particularly during 
its first half. To prevent the outflow of funds during that period, 
when the demand for money in India is seasonally weak, large 
amounts liad to be withdrawn froin the market, and in the absence 
of a Central Bank such as the Boyal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Eiiiance had recommended, the only practicable 
method was the issue of Treasury Bills. These issues enabled the 
Government not only to maintain the exchange value of the rupee 
without selling gold or sterling, but to purchase a fair amotint of 
retnittance towards meeting the requirements of the Secretary of 
State in London, The relief in the international tension oernrred 
just at the hegiiining of the busy season, so that it was possible 
for India to obtain its seasonal finance during the cold weather 
at rates which Avere by no means abnormal. But unfortunately 
the slackening of money rates in international centres after October 
afforded little immediate relief, and the difficulty to sell or to 
borrow Avas intensified l>y political developments. Anxiety about 
the constitutional future of India began to dominate the London 
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market for Indian securities during the late autuiun. Invevstors 
were in a timid mood, as a natural result of the j^eneial collapse 
in the prices of securities, and their nervousness was increased 
by the strong (U’iticisms of the political situation in India made hy 
certain sections of the British Press. At first the effect of this 
was not leally serious; Indian sterling securities, instead of sharing 
in the general recovery in gilt-edged stock on the London market, 
still tended to sag, l)ut an offer of twelve months sterling bills hy 
the India Ofheo in the middle of December met with a good response 
at reasonable rates. The Piess campaign, however, had made the 
British public unusually alert to the po.ssible im]>licatioii> of the 
resolutions passed hy the Indian National Congress at Lahore, 
wliich included an announe(*ment ivhich had first been made some 
years liefoie witlmut attracting- serious attention, to the effect that 
were Swaraj attained, the Indian nationalist government would 
reserve the rig-ht to repudiate such debt obligations of the 
Government of India as it considered had not been incurred in the 
intere.sts of the country. The resolution attracted comparatively 
little notice in India at the time, but coming as it did so shortly 
affer the attempt to wreck ihe Viceregal train outside Delhi, it 
caused considerable alarm on the stock exchanges in England. 
Imlian sterling securities in con.sequeiice suffered a further drop, 
wlnhdi brought the 81 ])er cent, loan down from the October level 
of bo to 58, wliich was the* lowest price recorded since 1921. A 
Tendency was also manifested by investors in general to sell securi¬ 
ties in India and remove the proceeds out of the country, and the 
more cautious Indian investors began to spreail their risks 1 )y invent¬ 
ing part of their ca]>ital abroad. The result was a serious sym¬ 
pathetic (lei’line in the price of rupee securities, principally the 
longer-dated loans of the Goveiiiiuent of India. At the end of 
Jaiinary. the India Office intervened by aimouncing that it was not 
the in^* iition of the British Government to allow a state of affairs to 
ari'^c in India in uhich the repudiation of the Government debt 
would be a ])ractieal possibility, which steadied the market,—though 
security ])rices still remained Ioav and the outflow of capital kept 
ex(‘haiigo dull and prevented Government from purchasing sterling. 
But the gradual return of confidence was considerably encouraged 
by the Budget, which came up for consideration at the end of 
Felnuary. Although the deficit for the year 1929-80 was esti¬ 
mated at Es. 156 lakhs as compared with the original estimate of 
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Rs. 90 lakhs, it was entirely covered hy the sum held by India at 
eredit of the German liquidation account under the Treaty of A"er- 
sailles, which a(!ci iied to the Government of India as a result of 
decisions reached at the Hague Coiiference, The estimated gap bet¬ 
ween revenue and expenditure for 1930-91, after the deduction of 
various savings and retrenchments, was estimated at Its. 410 lakhs, 
whicli Avas met by an increase in the iTicome-tax, increased duties on 
cotton piece-goods and suga]*, an increase bi the ex(‘ise duty on kero¬ 
sene, and the imposition of an import «liitv on silver. The new 
duties, it was estimated, Avoiild under normal conditions j)rovide a 
surplus of I*s. 70 lakhs of revenue over expenditure, and as tlie 
Jludget proposals other than those relating to income-tax were to 
come into elb'ct at once, the current reA^eniies Avould also bem'fit to 
tlie extent of IvS. 35 lakhs. These measures, including as they did 
such (‘vidence of regaixl for consoiwative financial principles as the 
inclusion for the first time of a full j)rovisi(>n to meef the acciaiiiig 
liahilitv on the Post Office cash (Mutific.ates, wcjc taken hoth in 
India and abjoad as a proof of the determination of the Goverjnneiit 
to maintain tfie country’s finances on a sound basis, whi(*h was re¬ 
in loreial fiy the drastic curtailment (dfected in the ])T’ogranime for 
fresh cajjital (‘Xj)ejiditure. The railway ea[)ital ]).i’og]amm(^ was cut 
down from Its. 26-50 croies for 1929-30 to Its. 14-40 crores tor 1930- 
31, and corres|)onding, though smaller, 3edu(*tion.-> were made in 
tlie minor capital pi-ogi'amtues, including those of the Provinces. 
Tlie result was an appreciable impiovement in tbe general atmos- 
])]ie] e l iy I lie close of tlie pei iod under l eview. Sterling and rupee 
securities recovered, and excbaiigc, tbougb it still remained just 
above the lower gold point and was not stiong enough to enahle 
Government to elTect purchases, Avas sti'engthcning in symjiathy, 
and it. secin(‘d that sales to (tovernment could not he long delayed. 
The bank late of tlie Imperial Bank still stood at T ])er cent., to 
AAdiieli level it had been laised at the end of October, hut it was 
evident that it could soon lie loAvejed AAitli safety. By tlie end 
of the jieriod under review, it might, in fact, fairly have been claim- 
.ed that Indian eoiunieree, industry, and finance iiad withstood tlie 
exceptional economii- dilliculties of ihe time Avith su(-cess, and that 
if only ])olitical disturbances could he avoided the future could 
be contemplated with eipianimity. 

I^et us now turn to consider the climatie events of the year. 
As has already been indicated, and as will be clearly realized 
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from a jxlance at the diagram opposite, the monsoon was, on the 
whole, a good one; and the importance of this, to a country 
containing some 320 million inhahitants of whom nearly 90 per 
cent, are closely dependent upon the land for Iheir livelihood, can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Hut uniformity of climate over the 
whole sub-continent is naturallv never obtained, and even in the 
best years, when the rainfall is ]>lcntifiil and well-distributed, 
some areas are bound 1o be afflicted either with drought or floods 
of so serious a kind that their inh.abitants are exposed to privation 
and have to receive material assistance from the CTOvernment; and 
frequently actual famine occurs. These words,—famine, scarcity, 
and distress,—have a definite administrative significance in India. 
Distress is the mildest term and when a tract of country has been 
formally declared to he in a state of distress, local officers must 
prepare for eventualities and keep a close watch on the situation,— 
although it does not necessarily follow that they need take any 
special measures t(» relieve it. Hut should the distress become acute, 
then a state of scarcity is declared, and this normally involves 
definite action on the pait of the Government, in the form of 
grants of taccavi. or Government b»ans made on very lenient terms. 
In the event of famine having to he declared the whole force 
of the elaborate and highly efficient machinery for relief, which 
has been gradually evolved as a result of a century and a half 
of administrative experience, is brought into oy)eration, and in 
addition to generous grants of tocravi. employment is given on 
special works, and ])ayment> of land revenue are as a rule either 
remitted or suspended. 

During the period under review, famine or scarcity occtured 
in parts of the Driited Provinces, the Central Provinces, and the 
Punjah. owing to deficiency of rain, and serious distress was caused 
by floods in parts of the Punjab, the Nortb-West Frontier Province, 
Assam, Hurma, Bengal, Bombay, Baluchistan, and Kashmir. In 
the Dni!cd Provinces, owing to tlio failure of the monsoon of 
1928, famine had to he declared in 720 square miles in the Gonda 
District and in 500 square miles in the Bahraich District, and 
scarcity was declared in a small tract of 120 square miles South 
of the Eapti river in Gonda. Distress was also recognized in the 
Suit an pore, Faizabad, Fatehpur, Cawnpore, Shahjahanpore and 
Muttra Districts. Test works were opened in all these areas, but 
it was not fonnd necessary to a.sk for an actual declaration of 
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famine or scarcity except in the regions mentioned. The Govern¬ 
ment, however, remitted a very large proportion of the revenue 
suspended from the kkarif or summer crop, and in addition sus¬ 
pended or remitted a considerable proportion of the instalment 
due on the rahi, or winter, crop. Large sums were also given out 
in taccavi. The total amount of revenue remitted was Rs. 51*64 
laklis, and the amount of taccavi distributed for the two harvests 
was Its. 1,51 lakhs; in addition, over Rs. 4| lakhs were spent on 
fodder operations. The fact that the Ibovince came through a 
period of such real ditficulfy witliout resort to famine operations 
on a large scale was gratifying, and demonstrated tli.at a consider¬ 
able iiKuease had occurred in recent years in the people’s resources 
and powers of resistance. The relief ineasiires that were undertaken 
in the most severely affected portions of the Gonda and the 
Rahraich ])istricts were of the four usual kinds, namely public 
works, civil works, private works and gratuitous relief. All the 
works were closed l)y the end of June, but gratuitotis relief was 
continued till August. Towards the end of the year, however, the 
agricultural situation in another part of the Province began to give 
cause for anxiety; in the Meerut, Agra, Jhansi and Allahabad 
Districts the damage from drought and locusts proved to be 
considerable, and the Government gave relief by remitting Rs. 15,92 
lakhs of land revenue, suspending Rs. 4,18 lakhs, and allotting 
a sum of Rs. 82 lakhs for distribution as taccavi. Arrangements 
were also made for siip])lying about 2 lakhs of maunds of forest 
hav to tlie Districts of Meerut, Bulandshahr, Agra and Muttra. 
T(cst works had to be 0 [)ened in the Muttra District in December; 
but up to the end of 1929 there was no evidence of widesj)read 
distress. Duiiiig the year a sum of Rs. 25,000 was contiibuted 
for relief ])Ui'poses in the Province as a whole from the funds of 
the Indian Peoples’ Pamine J'rust. 

In the Central Provinces, the exceptionally cold weather which 
occurred in the fiist two months of 1929 caused very serious damage 
to the wheat crop in the Districts of Jubbulpore, Saugor and 
Dainoh, and in the greater part of Seoni, Mandia and Narsinghpur; 
and the linseed and leguminous crops were practically destroyed. 
Moieover during the cloudy and unsettled weather Avhich followed, 
rust ap])eared and created additional havoc over a considerable 
area. The relief measures undertaken consisted in the declaration 
of scarcity in the affected areas, or the renewal of declarations 
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already made; the remission of the suspended land-revenue of 
the previous year, amounting to nearly Rs. 14 lakhs; suspension 
of tlie instalments of an interest on taccavi loans; and suspension 
of tlie rain hist for 1028-29, amounting to about Rs. 24 lakhs. 
Anangements were also made for the distribution of taccavi on a 
liberal seale. Public works and forest works were started, and 
the (lovei ninent forests were opened for free extraction of grass 
and minor forest ])roduce. Gratuitous relief was also distributed; 
and a grant of Es. 25,000 was made from the funds of the Indian 
Peoples’ Famine Trust for relief in the Central Provinces as a 
wliole. 

In the Punjab, owing to the inadequacy of the monsoon of 
1029, there was a general failure of crops in certain portions of 
the JTissar and Gurgaon Districts, which necessitated the opening 
of test works at eight places towards the end of the year. The 
District Boards concerned were in charge of these works, and a 
sum of Its. 20,000 ’was placed by the Goveinment at the disposal 
of eacli of tlie Deputy Conunissioners for use in connection witli 
them. Tl)e other relief measures undertaken by the Government 
consisted of lihei'al grants to District Boards by the Communica¬ 
tions Board for employment of labour on roads; the allotment 
of Ils. 47,000 for the construction of bunds in the Gurgaon District; 
the grant of a loan of Bs. 5,000 without interest to enable the 
muni('i])al Committee of Bhiwani, in the Hissar District, to engage 
labour: the introduction of concession rates on a large scale for 
the import of fodder hy rail from areas where there was a surplus; 
the suspension and remission of land revenue, where necessary; 
and ]il)eral grants of taccavi for use in constructing wells and 
purchasing seed grains, bullocks and fodder. But while these 
two Districts in the Eastern portion of the Province were afflicted 
with drought, no less than 9 Districts in the West and South, 
namely .Aftoek, Mianwali, Gujrat, Jhelnm, Shahpur, Jhang, 
Multan. Muzatfargarli and Dera Ghazi Khan suffered very serious 
distress as a result of the rise in the levels of the rivers Indus, 
Jhelum, and Chenab which occurred in the summer,—largely as 
a result of the bursting of the Shyok dam,—and caused excep¬ 
tionally serious floods. This disaster was moreover not con¬ 
fined to the Punjab, but also seriously affected the North- 
West Frontier Province, as we shall shortly see. In all the 
Districts concerned a system of warning and evacuation had 
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beeji caiefiilly prepared beforeliaiid and it worked on tbe whole 
sufa essf ally; but as the inhabitants of these reg*ions are accustomed 
to seasonal floods of moderate intensity, some difficulty was experi¬ 
enced in convincing them of the exceptional gravity of the danger 
on this occasion, and had it not been for this, the loss of human 
life and of cattle would have lieen substantially smaller than 
it was. It is not possible to make an exact statement of the 
damage caused in the Ihinjab hy this calamity, but it is believed 
that about 225 lives were lost, and that the total destruction of 
propcity in the six Dislricts other than those of Attock, Mianwali, 
and Muzaffai'gaih amount(Hl to about lls. 2-17 lakhs. In the rural 
aiea of the Mianwali District alone, houses, 3,852 cattle, 

1G,739 inaunds of grain, 1,32,971 maunds of hlivsa, and 13,200 
acres of crops were lost; while in the Muzaffargarh District, over 
10(^ Yillag(‘s were coni])l(‘t(dy desiroyed and 483 damaged, more 
than 7,300 cattle were re])orted missing, and 40,000 houses in all 
completely disappeared: nearly 50,000 maunds of grain and about 
3,50,000 maunds of fodder were also washed away. The Attock 
District suffered less severely, tlie number of houses destroyed being 
no more than 417, hut the damage caused hy the hjeach in the 
Malakwala Inmd was estimated at Rs. 40.000. The Government 
sanctioned the distribution of over lls. 28 lakhs as iaccavi in the 
affected areas, and remitted lls. 3-l() lakhs and sus])onded lls. 19,709 
of land rcvejiue. In addition, a sum of more than Rs. 2-14 lakhs 
uas granted by official and other organizations for gratuitous 
relic!. A gran! o! Rs. 1-75 lakhs was also made from the funds 
of the Indian re()])les^ Famine Trust. The only redeeming fea¬ 
ture of tlte disaster was that laree (|Uantities of rich silt were 
dej)()sited by the floods over the devastated areas, whose fertility 
and pi'odiictivencss should thus he coiisiderahly increased in futui’e 
years. 

In the North-Wesl Frontier Piovince the floods during August 
and September were also very soiious, and on the 29th of Auo-nst 
the level of the Indus at Attock was no less than 9 feet higher 
than on the occasion of the last Shyok flood. Amongst the most 
gravely affected Districts were those of Hazara, Peshawar, Ivohat, 
and Dora Ismail Kliau; but the heaviest losses of all, both in human 
life and in property, Avere experienced in the Malakand Agency, 
including the Dir and Swat States. Destiuiction in the Peshawur 
District chiefly occurred in the area of tlie Charsadda ialisil 
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bordering on the Swat Eiver, in parts of the ]?^owshera and Swabi 
tahsils situated on the Kabul river below Kowshera, and in certain 
tracts of the Peshawar tahsil on the Banks of the Bara River. 
At least 121 lives were lost throughout the Province, and the total 
damage to property was estimated at Its. 110 lakhs. For the relief 
of distress in the affected area a sum of Rs. 15,000 was immediately 
placed by the authorities at the disposal of the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Peshawar, and steps were taken to provide relief in 
the form of food, medical attendance and blankets for the villagers. 
Relief funds were also started at Peshawar and Dera Ismail Khan. 
In addition, a grant of tnccavi amounting to Rs. 4*5 lakhs,—over 
and above the annual budget grant of Rs. 225 lakhs,—was 
sanctioned by the Goveininent of India. 

In tlie 1‘rovince of Assam, abnormal rainfall during May and 
June caused serious floods both in the Assam and Surma Valleys. 
In the former, the rivers Kopili, Borpani, and Jamuna, in the 
Kowgong District, l)egan to rise on the 9th of June, and three 
days later woj‘e in full flood. Warning was at once given to 
villagers down-stream to remove to liiglier ground; in several 
places the railway embankments formed the only refuge, but at 
numerous j)oiiits between Silgbat and Cbaprainukhi they were 
seiiously breached. (k)nsiderable damage was also done to the 
South trunk road, and one ferry was sunk while carrying mails. 
About 30,000 people were rendered homeless over an area of about 
100 s(]uare miles, and the distress was great. The loss of pro¬ 
perty is estimated to have amounted to at least Rs. 20 lakhs. 
A sum of Rs. 30,000 was given by the Government for gratuitous 
relief and the pxirchase of food-stuff's, and agricultural loans 
amounting to Rs, 1*5 lakhs were distributed. Steps were also 
taken for supplying seed grain, and helping the afflicted popula¬ 
tion to obtain building materials from the reserved forests and 
from Government waste lands. State assistance w^as reinforced b}^ 
excellenL woivk on the part of the organizers of the Kopili and the 
Nowgong Relief Funds. The flood was the highest on record, and 
tlie speed with which it travelled added to its destructiveness; 
but as a result of the timely warnings given by the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner and the rapid organization of relief, no lives were lost 
either by drowning or starvation in the Assam Valley. The floods 
in the Sin*ma Valley, which resulted from rainfall amounting to 
about 49 inches more than tlie normal in the hills surrounding 
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(/aehar and in Silgarh, were, however, even more serious. The 
Cachar District suffered most severely, and here the loss of 
crops and food stocks alone was estimated to have amounted to 
betw^een Rs. 20 and Rs. 25 lakhs. The Government sanctioned 
the grant of Rs. d-3 lakhs for gratuitous relief and the purchase of 
food stuff's, of which it was estimated that about Rs. 50,000 would 
be regained as a result of credit sales, the balance being equivalent 
to a free distribution; Rs. 7-75 lakhs were also granted as agricul¬ 
tural loans. Extra staff was placed at the disposal of the local 
officers in older tliat distribution might be effected promptly. The 
provision of fodder for such cattle in this District as had not been 
drowned was extremely difficult, since the land remained sub¬ 
merged for many days. Water hyacinth was used on so large a 
scale as to give it a marketable value, but it proved a poor substi¬ 
tute for grass, and large numbers of animals died from sickness 
and starvation. Considering the extraordinaiy dimemsions of the 
flood in the Ca( liar District, the loss of human life was not great. 
The total number of deaihs by drowning was 8G, the majority 
of the victims having been Lushai timber cutters and boatmen 
wlio were trap[>ed in the Dhaloswari gorge in Hailkandi. As com¬ 
pared with the Caclnir District, the damage in the »Sylhet District, 
which lies further away iiom the hills, was relatively slight; four 
persons were drowned by tbe capsizing of l>oats, but no villages 
were blotted out of existcuice. The cattle however w’ere in terrible 
plight, and it is estimated that in the most seriously affected areas 
40 per cent, of them were drowned or died for want of fodder. 
The Goveinment sanctioned a grant of Rs. 1-57 lakhs for gratuitous 
relief and the purchase of food stuff's, and Rs. 23-9 lakhs for 
distribution as tacravi Officeis were also instructed to exercise 
bmienee in recoveiing arrears of land revenue frojii temporarily 
settled estates. A sum of Rs. 1 lakh wuis given from the funds 
of Indian Peoples’ Famine Trust for relief purposes in Assam. 

In Burma, (onsideruble damage was done in the Akyab and 
Northern Arakan Districts ns a result of floods in the Ivaladaii 
Valley, and most seriously affected parts being in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Palatwa, Kyaiiktaw, and Myohaung. At Palatwa the 
floods began on the 11th of June but had completely subsided on 
the 14th, leaving the town under several feet of mud and silt, 
No lives were lost, hut a considerable quantity of food stuffs 
perished, and a sum of Rs, 12,000 was granted by the Government 
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fof relief. By the 12th of June the flood had reached Kyauktaw 
and Myoliaiing, and rose to a heiglit of 10 feet to 12 feet in some 
neighbouring villages, destroying large quantities of food, seed 
grains, and cattle; the villagers however esc.iped to higher ground 
and no loss of life was reported. The floods extended over about 
100,000 acres and altogether between 10,000 and 15,000 houses 
suhered some degree of damage. The total loss of rice, paddy, 
cattle, and house property was estimated to have amounted to 
between Its. 15 lakhs to Its. 25 lakhs, and about 15,000 plough 
cattle and buffaloes are believed to have been lost. To relieve, 
the sliortag-e of food, su{)j)lies of ri<*e were despatched fioin Itang-oon 
and also 1,000 tons to seed })addy,—rTOvernment iaunches and 
hi led private launches being used to tow the cargo boats. Eight 
food drjiot.s were established in different parts of the devastated 
arc'a, and iigricultural officers toured through it and supplied seed 
grains wherever there were fair prospects of broadcasted paddy 
giving a ci'O]). Ste])s were taken to clear creeks, tanks .and wells oi 
()l)stru(‘tioMs or dirt, and to prevent the outbreak of disease. The 
(Jovernment sanctioned grants of Its. 3 lakhs for agricultur.al 
loans, and of Its. 2 lakhs for gratuitous relief and relief works. 
In addition a relief fund was ojiencd in Itaiigooii, and the 
Itamakrishna Mission and other local organizations rendered valu¬ 
able assistance. 

In Bengal there was a flood in the Sadar and the Braliaman- 
haria sub-divisions of the Tijipera District during Juno, extending 
over 43n square miles, as a result of the exceptionally beavs’' rain¬ 
fall in the Assam hills and tlie bursting of the Gumti embankment 
in two ])laces. • In addition to the funds granted by co-operative 
banks and private relief funds, a sum of Ils. 1 lakb was allotted 
by the Government for agricultural loans and Ils. 1,500 for gratu¬ 
itous relief. 

In the Northern part of the Bombay Presidency, also, very 
seriom damage was done during tlie summer to crops, cattle, and 
])mjK*r(y as a result of excessive lainfall. No less than 17 tdluha-^ 
in tlie Nawabsliali, Tliar Parkar, and Hyderabad Districts, with 
an aggregate population of 1,039.734, were seriously affected, and 
acuie distress prevailed ; the country turned into a vast sheet of 
waier, largo numbers of people were rendered homeless, and crojis 
were (‘omyilclely destroyed. Fourteen lives were lost, and the mor¬ 
tality among cattle was very serious. The value of the crops lost 
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approxiinatelT Es. 42 lakhs, and the damage to properly and 
cattle amounted to over Es. 24 lakhs. In the Upper Sind Frontier 
District, also, three talnkas were flooded out. The damage to 
crops was moreover accentuated in places hy a visitation of locusts. 
Altogether gratuitous relief to the extent of Es. 2 lakhs was 
sanctioned; contributions amounting to Es. 57,000 were also made 
by the Sind Kelief Fund, and in addition the T^eoples’ Flood Eelief 
Comniiltee gave help. A sum of Es. 1*75 lakhs was moreover con- 
tri])iited from the funds of the Indian Peoples’ Famine Trust, and 
Us. 25,000 were granted to .Kljairimr State wbicli had also suffered 
severely. 

In llnluelristau, floods occurred in the \asii*abad taJisil of the 
Sibi Distj’iet on three occasions during the months of July. August 
and Sevpteiidier. Tlie Hoods in July broke tlie eaithen bund round 
the Civil Station of Jhatpat, and did damage to the extent of 
about Its. 12,000. Tile floods of August and Se])tember were due 
to hill torrents oi unprfH*edented volume coining down the Desert 
Canal and ils distribuiaries, and owing to llietr unexpectedness 
no pievenlive measures could be taken lieforcliand : but as a result 
of strenuous efTorts, tlie flood water rvas distiibiitod over waste 
ground and the danger to Jacobai)ad and the Aasirabad lands was 
averted. Loans to miltivators and land-holders were freely given 
under the Agricullmists' and Land Im})rovement T^oans Acts to 
enable them to jiurdiase seed grain and plough hulloeks and to 
repair the bunds. 

In Eashmir, tlie two days’ incessant rain towards the end of 
August, which contributed towards the disasters in the Punjab 
and the Eorth-AVest Frontier Province, caused the river Jhelum 
to overflow the bund in several places near the Eesidency in 
Srinagar, and all postal communication with British India ceased 
for a few daws. The Domel bridge was washed away, and large 
tracts of country round Srinagar were inundated. Only one life 
was lost, but damage to crops was serious and extensive. 

Certain interesting developments that took place during the 
year in connection with Christianity in India,—the preliminary 
stages of which weie nieutioned in last year’s Eeport,—may now 
be described. The legal union between the Church of England 
and the Church of England in India, Avbose impending dissolution 
we referred to, was terminated on the 1st of March 1930 under 
section I of the Indian Church Measure of 1927, at the request of 
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the General Council oi the Church of England in India, which 
has now been designated the Churches o" India, Burma and Ceylon. 
All property,—but for certain exceptions set forth in ihe Indian 
Church Act,—which is held on behalf of or for the benefit of the 
ludicn Church, has now become vested in the Indian Church 
Trustees, who have been appointed by the General Council and in¬ 
corporated by Eoyal Charter. The Statutory Eules which were 
framed under the Act came into force from the date of o -solutioji, 
and are designed to secure that congregations worshipping in main- ^ 
tained cliurches may have services in accordance with the rites of 
the Ciuirch of England. The Indian Church, althoug-h now inde¬ 
pendent of State control, is given an annual grant from the public 
revenues for e])iseopal siipcuvision over Government cLaplains. and 
for episcoj)ai ministrations to cong-regatiuns worshipping in main¬ 
tained churches. 

The soparatioji of the Indian Churcli from the Church of 
England can scarcely be discussed without mentioning the move¬ 
ment known as the Scheme of Tjnion, which is designed to secure 
tlie coalcscetice of Anglican, CongregationalisI. ib-esbvteriaii. and 
e^leyan liodies in SoutluMn India, and which is a significant event 
in the history of religion, both from the doctrinal and the practi¬ 
cal points of view. Eor, doctrinally, it is a strikingly bold pro¬ 
ject for amalgamating both episco])aliaii and non-episcopalian 
elenienis withiji one organization, wliicli if it succeeded would 
possibly have inpKJrtant repercussions outside India altogether, by 
Btimiilating the movement towards the re-union of various com¬ 
munities and sects in the predominantiv Christian countries of 
the world. On the other hand, in so far as India alone is con¬ 
cerned, the historical and doctrinal significance of the scheme 
counts for little as compared with its practical advantages. A 
small community such as the Christians foim in this country 
stallds to gain a great deal if it can compose its internal dih'er- 
ences. niany of whicli of course pale into insignificance beside the 
difierences wliicli separate Cliristiaus as a whole from the religious 
grou])s tliat surround tliem. Thus, from the point of view of tlie 
future of (diristianity in India, the suggested union is obvious!v 
an event eoiitainiiig interesting possibilities, since within it would 
bo dissolved the historical di:fierences whereby tliese particular 
gituips of Christians have been separated in tlie West, but wliicli 
are of eom])aratively little importance in an Oriental environment. 
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Tlie scheme was brought up for consideration at the Conference at 
Lambeth after the conclusion of the period under review, and dis- 
(iussion of the recommendations made upon it will come within 
the scope of the next issue of this Iteport. 

This preliminary Chapter may be appropriately coneduded with 
a brief description of the progress which has been made in the 
construction of India’s Imperial Capital at New Delhi. It may 
have seemed that in recent years this subject has been neglected 
in these lleports; the work has however been sjiread over such a 
long period, and has been so varied and extensive, that it was 
dilHcailt to seleet the significant moment wdien a short general 
account would he obviously desirable. The life and configuration 
of a ciiy, wlie11i(M* it he of natural or artificial origin, can however 
never be static, and aliliougli a considerable amount of the build¬ 
ing ])rojected at New Delhi has still to be finished, the fact that 
the V^iceregal llesitbmce, wbuh both architecturally and politi¬ 
cally is the focus of the wliob^ conception, came into occupation 
during* tlie period under review, may be taken as a symbol of its 
coinplviioii. 

At the end of Mai’cli LfdO, the work had been in uniritornipted 
progress for m'arly 19 years, the foundation stones having been 
laid by their Majesties the King and Queen in 1911; and it is 
umjuestionable that both from the point of view of architecture 
and lown-planuing the new capital is now a ert^ation of iinusual 
interest and beauty. It has been constiucted on flat dry alluvial 
ground about four miles from the centre of t)ld Delhi, and is 
dominaitai by the magnificent bulk of the Yi(^oroy*s House and the 
two great Secretariat lJuildings, wliicli have been placed about 30 
feet above the level of the surrounding plain upon a low natural 
platfoiiu of quartzite rocJv. Architecturally, the general impres¬ 
sion they give, despite their mass and great horizontal spread, 
is of lightness and classical simplicity, in which the best features 
of tlie modern English school have been combined with the use 
of the more delicate of the traditional Indian forms. The Viceregal 
Kesidenee, as we have mentioned, is now practically finished, 
and was first occupied by Their Excellencies on the 23rd of 
December 1929, when there only remained a certain amount of 
minor work to be done upon carvings and other details and upon 
the fnrnisliing of some of tlie rooms. The electric installation,— 
except for certain fittings which were being designed by tbe archi- 
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Teci. A^ns in order by tlie end of the period under review, and the 
<uibsidinry bnildiu^^ scheme for the accommodation of the Viceregal 
sTatf had been completed. The Secretariat Buildings have of comse 
n(»Nr been in use for some time, the chief events of the year under 
revicAv having been the extension of the North Block, the installa¬ 
tion of In'ating and cooling apparatus, and the painting and de¬ 
cora liofj of some of the domes and coves by Indian artists, who were 
specially commissioned for the work and given an entirely free hand 
in its ex< outioji. 

AnotiKu* super!) building is of course the Council House, whose 
o]){*ning was described in the Iteport for the year lD2(>-27. The 
site it occupies is not so good as that of the Viceioy’s House and 
the Sec’ctarials, owing to the fact that its existence was not 
co;item])latod at tlie tinie when the original plans wore made, and 
the central shelf of the rock was not wide enough to accommodate 
it. It is however conveniently near the SocTetoriats, and fiom 
the architectural point of view it is certainly a worthy and inttuest- 
iiig companion to the other official buildingvS. Certain small finish¬ 
ing touches Avere put to it during the year under review, the chief 
being the completion of the atli(^ storey for tlie use of 11)0 Public 
"Works Hepariment and the installation of air-conditioning plant. 

The most striking feature of the planning of the city as a 
Avhole is its magnificent use of spac.e. Its circumference is no less 
than 11 miles, whereas tliat of Old Delhi, wliicb is vastly more 
populous, amounts to about 7 only. Within this great area fine 
new residential districts are growing up; the Huliiig Princes of 
India are building splendid houses in one portion, and there are 
groups of attractively designed bungalows for the use of the higher 
officials and others for the clerks. There are also schools and hos¬ 
pitals, churches, clubs, a large hostel for legislators and officials, 
the Becord Office and the buildings which are to contain the 
Library and Museum, j)ost offices and police stations, a g^roAving 
shopping (piarter, a railway station, and an aerodrome. The roads 
are good, and carefully aligned in relation to a single focus called 
the tueat Place at the foot of the Secretariat Buildings; the most 
important, known as King’s Way, leads straight from the Gieat 
Place, betAveen ornamental waters and tree-studded grass plofs, 
to the huge AVar Memorial Arch,—^wffiich has now, except for the 
inscriptions and the fountains, been completed,—and on towards 
Indrapat and the Tomb of ihe Emperor Ilumayun. Parliament 
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Street, tlie other important road, is also focussed upon a symbol 
of tlie past, since it advances straight towards the domes and 
minarets of the Jama Masjid in Old Delhi. 

During the year under review satisfactory progress took place 
in the general development of the city. A scheme for the construc¬ 
tion of additional bungalows was sanctioned, and the work is now 
far advanced. The residence for K. E. the Commander-in-Chief 
was (completed, and occupied during the cold weather; H. H. the 
Maharaja of Jind’s house was also finished, and the work on 
n. D. the (laekwar of Baroda’s residen(*e made progress. Of tlie 
other Ituling Priiu'cs, those of Hyderabad, Bikaner, and Travancore 
have already completed tlieir residences, and 11. II. the Maharajah 
of Kashmir acquired in 1928 the house originally intended for 
H. Ih the Commander-in-C‘hief. The building undertaken on 
behalf of H. IT. the Nawab of Bahawalpur is not yet finished. 
A substantial advaii(‘,e was made during the year with the construc¬ 
tion of the building designed for the use of the Central Press and 
the hungalow^s and quarteis associated wdth it. Three moie blocks 
of sho])S at Connaught Place w ere erected, and the remaining blocks- 
are expected to be conijileted shortly. Tlie demand for shop 
siti's is considerable, and in order to satisfy it a scheme 
is being matured for the development of the outer ring of the 
Circus. Idle Burniah Shell Oil Company lias completed a build¬ 
ing just outside it, and sites liave been auctioned for other blocks 
of (dhcos in the neighbourhood. A site has been acquired for the 
con si ruction of a theatre in a prominent part of the cit y facing 
the Public Gardens at Connaught Place, and plans for the building 
are under consideration; the lessee proposes to erect not only 
a theatre, but also a cinema or rink hall, gardens and shops. 
Sites have also been allotted in various parts of the city to the 
Eed Cross Society, the Lady Minto Nursing Association, the 
Modern School, aiul the Lady Hardinge Serai, and building on 
some of them was in ])rogress at the time of writing. The Civil 
Aerodrome near Safdarjang was in continuous use throughout the 
winter, and has been equipped wdth a bulk petrol installation: and 
a diieclion-finding Wireless Station is being constructed. Propo¬ 
sals for the grant of sites to commercial firms at the Aerodrome 
are under consideration, and a site is being reserved for the staff 
qua iters and offices of the Meteorological Department in llie- 
iieighhourhood. 



CHAPTER n. 
External Relations. 


From tlie time when British Supremacy first began to be estab¬ 
lished until well on in the XIX century, India was sc*aicely aware 
of having any relations at alJ with the rest of the world, and 
leinained a profoundly isolated political and cultural unit. Actu¬ 
ally of ('ourse her welfare was as intimately bound up with the 
external ah'airs of Great Britain then as it is now,—perhaps niorcf 
€o,—but her ])eople had no means of bringing inlluence to bear on 
British Imperial and I\)reign policy, and consequently felt little 
or no interest in it. It was only veiy gradually,—and by llie 
operation of a large number of diherejit cireumstancos,—that a 
change set in, which has resulted during the last halt century in 
such a widening of Indian interests that there are now few jiaits 
•of the world in which she is not aware of having some concern. 
The factors which have been res])onsible for this remarkable trafis- 
formation are both “moral” and “material”. On the one ham! 
there has lieen the extension of educational facilities, the urge 
towards democratic institutions, and the w hole conyerics of cultural 
tendencies, extremely dillicult to summarize, which have arisen out 
of the impact of “ progressive ” Western ideas upon a complex but 
static and traditional Eastern civilization. On the other hand we 
have the direct and fundamentally important consequences of the 
revolution in the means of transport and communications, which by 
breaking down the barriers of time and space have brought all the 
peoples of the world into closer contact, and, so far as India is 
concerned, have encouraged a habit of travel amongst the propertied 
classes, stimulated emigration, and caused a rapid development in 
the couTitry’s overseas trade. In consequence there has been a 
marked improvement iji her international and inter-Iiiiperial status, 
which 'hj exemplified by her membership of the League of Nations, 
her 3‘epresentatioii on the Imperial War Council and at the Imperial 
Conferences, and the creation of the office of the High Commissioner 
for India in London and of agencies in various parts of the Empire 
for safeguarding the interests of emigrant Indians. 

Under present conditions the country's external affairs can he 
conveniently divided into two parts,—one being concerned with prob¬ 
lems of defence, and the other wdth the relations betw^een India and 
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her people overseas. In this Chapter we will deal with these two 
aspects of the matter in order. 

To mention the defence of India at once calls to mind her laud 
frontiers, and particularly the JMoitli-Western portion of them. 
But before wo consider tliis more obvious aspect of tlie problem it 
will l)e as well b) draw attention to anotlier, which is liable to be 
overlooked. This is the question of defence by sea. The fact that 
since the rise of modern sea power India has been able to rely on 
t]»e mightiest navy in tlio world for the protection of her eoast-line 
obscures ilie fact that slie is now ])eculiarl 3 ^ vulnerable from Ibis 
direction. Ilei* sea-borne trade is rich, and a very large proportion 
of jjer wealth is colIe(*ted into centjos within easy distance of ilie 
coast; moreover tlie few good harboiirs slie possesses are from the 
naval point of view not easih^ defensible. Tt is therefore no 
exaggeration to sa}’ that ade(juale naval ])Totection is essential to her 
existence. Sliould licr sinroundiug seas fail under the dominance 
of a hostile ])owe]', sin* could never l>e secure against invasion or 
blockade. In th(‘ Iasi war, the exploits of the “ Emden brought 
terror to large sectious of the j)opulatio]i of the coastal towns, and 
caused serious disorganization of trade in places far beyond the 
reach of tlic com])arativoly insignifi(*aiit vessel to which it was 
due,—thus auiplv demonstrating bow easy and bow damaging even 
an isolated attack from the sea may prove. Moreover it should be 
noted that it took place at a time when the British fleet was at its 
maximum stlength, and wlien even a solitary raider could not long 
escape its all-embracing grip. So long as India’s connection with 
Great Britain pin sists ami the naval pov er of the kimpire remains 
adequate for the discharge of its responsihilities, it is safe to sa^" 
that she need scarcely consider an invasion from the sea or any 
major naval action near her coasts to be at all likely, though minor 
raids njion her shores and upon her sea-borne traflic maj' always be 
expected. But should she ever lose her connoction with tlie Bi'itisli 
Empire and be thrown on her own resources, her predicament in the 
face of th(^ attacks by fiist-class TCaval I’owers wliicli lier wealth 
and importance niiglit provoke can easily be imagined. 

We may now liriefly review some of the conditions upon which 
the pi'oblem of defending India b}' land must necessarily be based. 
For a coLinirv which iiossesses a laud frontier of over (),()()() miles, 
India is comparatively well sheltered. Xo serious danger has 
arisen for years at any part of the long section of her boundaries 
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that runs Northwards and Westwards from the Burmese coast to 
the gorge of the Indus. The barrier of the Himalayas provides 
ample safeguard against invasion from the direction of Tibet; 
indeed it is only by the Chumbi Valley route that coniniunica- 
tioiis across this section of the frontier are at all practicable. 
Moreover the population of Tibet is sparse, and representatives of 
the Tibetan Government appear to value the goodwill of India 
as a factor likely to be of service to them in the {)reserNation of 
tlieir country’s jealously guarded inaccessibility. The only other 
State with which India’s Northern frontiers’are in contact is Nepal, 
and for more than a century the relations between the two 
countries have been extremely cordial, for reasons which seem likely 
to he permane/it, simu* they ar(‘ })ased alike on gfoinids of senti¬ 
ment and mutual self-interest. The practical value of tlie alli¬ 
ances to India of course chiefly lies in the fact that seel ions of 
the Nepalese po])ulati;)n furTiisli Ihc Indian Army wilh excellent 
soldiery, Nvho fought magnificently for the British Em pile in the 
Great War; and the potential strength of this well-integrated 
mountain State was clearly demonstraled by the rapid extension 
of her influence early in the XIX eentuiy. in passing, tln^ fact 
should he recorded that Nepal suffered a severe loss during the year 
under review, in the death of His Highness Sir Chandra Shamshcre 
Jang, “ Nvhose fame as a wise and progressive statesman ”,—cis 
His Excellency tlie Viceroy said in a commemorative speech,— 
‘‘ luid travelled far beyond the confines of his oNvn country.” He 
was succeeded hy His Highness Sir Bhim Shamshere dang. 

In the North baistern coiner of the Indian frontiers there are 
some practicable passes leading into the Province of Assam, though 
they are scarcely o])en and easy enough to aifoid the means of 
serious invasion. The border of Biuma, however, maiches for 
approximately 1,000 miles with that of China, and is not devoid 
of routes tit for considerable bodies of civilized troo].)S. From tiim' 
to time the peace of this section of tlie frontier* has been threatened ; 
for the lawlessness in Yunnan has increased during the jiresent 
unsettled conditions of the Chinese Bepuldic, and while this state 
of alfairs coutiuues minor im^ursions into Buiniese territruy aie 
always possible. Nor must Nve forget that at present China contains 
large numbers of armed soldiers; tbey are, it is true, as a rub' 
divided botli geograpbically and in political allegiance, but the fact, 
of their exivstence cannot b»e ignored. Furtbor South, Burma 
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marilies ioi; some 100 miles with Laos, a province of French Indo- 
China, and then for over 600 miles with Siam; but communications 
}>etween Burma and these two countries are scarcely better than 
those between Burma and Yunnan, and the chance of serious trouble 
arising on their frontiers is in any case small, since their relations 
with Britain are excellent. At the same time, it is advisable to 
note thal neither Indo-Cliina nor Siam is by any means militarily 
impotent, since eacli maintains a considerable army and also an air- 
. force. 

It would therefore be a mistake to treat ihe military ])roblems of 
the Northern and Fastein fjontiers as non-existent. But it is to the 
Noif h-West that the eyes of those lesponsible for the defence of the 
country usually turn. Here lie the gates through wliich invading 
peoples have llii‘ouirhout history penetrated again and again into 
India's vei v heart. Tlie freedom from invasion which has followed 
th(‘ establishment of the British Raj, has tended to obliterate the 
]!iemory of those long ccnturie.« during which the countiy w’as never 
free from the danger of sudden irruption inid despoibnent by the 
hordes of Central Asia. Nevertheless, even among the educated 
classes, wdtli their Western ideals and progressive outlof)k, the latent 
menace from the North-Wesi is not overlooked; and in countless 
villages throughout the land the dread wliitdi these marauders in¬ 
spired is still vividly recalled. Moreover the fact that the inhabi¬ 
tants of the lauds which lie beyond India’s North-Wcvsfc Frontier 
are nu)stly of the Muslim faith exercises a eoiisiderahle influence 
u])Oii tlie currcnis of Indian piditics. At present, the gates of the 
North-West, guarded as they are by a powerful army trained and 
•oiganized in accordance with British traditions and cxj)erience, 
seem securely locked and barred against the })ossibility of violation. 
But the gales ihemselves remain; and to kee]) them closed against 
foi’eign iuvadej's is a task which wall always be one of the pjimaiy 
oldigations of au.y Government wdiich rules India. 

The problems of the NortJi-AVest Froiitier may broadly speaking 
be said to be of two kinds, the international and the tribal. The 
iiiternafional problems arise from the relations betwa?en the Goverru 
immt of India and the tliree foreign powej-s, Persia, Afghanistan and 
Russia, wdiich in addition to Great Britain are in varying degrees 
interested in this corner of the world. Fortunately in recent years 
relations wdth Persia have been satisfactory. Afghanistan is not 
densely jiopulaled and her resources are undeveloped, but her 
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inliabitauis are belli|re]*eiit, restive and pliysically iorinidable, and 
large sections of them h'lve from time to time lendored ])ut nominal 
allegiance to their King and in fact conducted themselves as inde¬ 
pendent units in hostility to India. Moreover as recently as 191^)- 
20 the (xovernment of India was engaged in a war wiili the couiitiy 
as a whole. Iluring the period covered by tlio ])rovi(.iis edition 
of this Iteport, Afghanistan had fallen into a state of confusion 
as a result of the enforced abdication of King Amanullali, hut 
fortunately during 1920-80 ord#^red Government was gradually le- 
establislied under the new King Nadir Shah, aud there seems 
genuine reason for believing that Indo-Aiglmn lelalions are now 
entering on a more satisfactory phase. The interest of Ilnssia in 
the North-Wes^ biontier is naiurally mare indired Ilian that of 
Persia and Afghanistan, since at no jxiint are liei- own boidei's in 
contact with it; and were it not for her magnitude, sirengih. and 
international importance, there would he no reason for coimidering 
her in eonneetion with Indian fronti(‘r problems at all. Hut while 
she was under the Czaiist system of Government, her Knjuisili\e 
designs in Central Asia, and her jelations with AfglianIstan, and 
even i^usia, aroused a good deal of alarm amongst tliose lesponsilile 
for the administration of the Indian Kmpire; aiid although the 
establishment of the Bolshevik regime in 1927 deprived lier of some 
territory, more piestige, and almost all hm- iuh'rnatioual eonnectious, 
the fact that her new system of Government is out of harmony wit!i 
that of the rest of the world, and that one of its distinctive features 
has been intensive anti-British propaganda, has not made for easy 
relations with India and indeed has led (*n occasions to vigoious 
diplomatic protests. But during the ptmiod covered by this present 
Heport the resumption of Anglo-Russian idations brought about 
some relaxation of the tension which had previously existed. 

We may now turn to the tribal aspect of the North-West Frontier 
problem This derives from tlie fact that North of the Gomal river 
the arirninistrative border of the Indian Empire does not coincide 
with the political border, or “ Durand Line and that the region 
between the two,— known as “ trans-border’' territory,—is inhabited 
by groups of semi-nomadic and bellicose peoples who hitherto have 
never proved amenable to administrative methods of any kind, and 
are in close cultural relationship with similar tribal groups living 
beyond the political border altogether. The extremely intractable 
nature of these peoples is largely explained by their environment, 
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wliiith consists of desolate, mountainous country in which rainfall is 
scanty and the means of subsistence uncertain. The result has been 
tlie development of a race of excellent physique and great powers of 
enilurance, whoso military efficacy has been vastly increased within 
comparatively recent times as a result of the development of modern 
fiiearms, and wiio have been accustomed from time immemorial to 
supplement tlieir scanty food supplies by organized laids upon the 
more fortunately situated but less hardy peoples living in the settled 
districts on the plains below. To understand the nature of tlie 
administrative problems for which those ])e()])h^ are responsible a 
short geographical and liistorical description of the hhontier territory 
is required. 

As the teini is commonly niuleistood, the Nortli-West I'rontiei 
means the whole tract of country wliich runs from tl>e Hindu Kush 
down to the Arabian Sea, including the North-West Frontier Pro¬ 
vince and Baluchistan. This territory, in addition to the wild 
(1 aiis-horder region which we have already described, contains five 
administered oj- “ settled Districts, four of which lie to the AVest 
of the Indus, wKile the fifth, or Hazara District, is liastward of it. 
Stretching ull along tlie Western fringe of these administered Dis- 
tiicts, and thrusting forwuud here and there into tians-horder 
territory,—as in the Alalakand, the Khyber, Kurram, and Toclii 
valleys, at Pazniak, and along Hie Zhob Koad which runs South of 
Waziristaii,—are cantonments or posts held by regulars, militia, 
frontier constabulary, or kliassadars; wKilst at the North and South 
lespectively of the long chain of defences stand the great military 
settlements of Peshawar and Quetta. 

The trans-border tribes are in communication with eacb tilher 
from North to South,—as w^ell as with the tribes beyond the Durand 
Line altogether,—and military operations against any one of them 
.aj*e apt to produce sympathetic elVects among the others. And con¬ 
taining as they do some of the most magnificent fighting men in the 
wdiole world, it is only picked and highly trained troops wdio can 
compete with them on anytliing like equal terms in their owui hills. 
They are believed to number nearly three millions, of whom at 
least half are males, and of these close fin 750,000 arc regarded as 
fighting men. Their armament has vastly increased within recent 
years, and even in 1920 there were estimated to be about 140,000 
modern rifles in tribal terrilory. At present it is believed that the 
number must be at least 220,000. The Mahsuds alone can arm 
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elfectively about 14,000 out of a total of 18,000 figlitiiig ineii, and tlie 
Wazirs 15,000 out of 27,000. It will thus be obvious that the 
military problem created by the geography uiid inhabitants of the 
Frontier is of the utmost gravity and inipoi tance. 

Trans-border territory consists of two portions in which condi¬ 
tions are rather different. One is the tract which stretches froiu 
North of the Kabul Kiver down to Waziristan and the other is 
Waziristan itself. 'Idie relations between the Indian (Toverninenl 
and the tribes inhabiting t'le first of these portions liave in rcceni 
years been fairly satisfactory. Chiefs like the Melitai of (diiiral, 
the Nawab of Dir, aiul the AVali of Swat may on occasion he 
responsible for in ter-tribal fighting, but genei ally speaking they 
desire friendly relations with India. Trade between this section oi 
trans-border lands and India is active, and the Swat itiver canal 
has provided land and emf)loyment for maTiv hardy s])irits wdio 
might otherwise have indulgiMl in less innocent means of earning 
their livelihood. But Waziiistaii until very recently presented a 
very diherent problem. Its people arc taiialical and iiitractabh' 
to a degree, and have come less 'indcr flritisfi influence than any 
other great trans-border tril)(‘. Ihc India]! (lovernmcnt has con¬ 
ducted seventeen active operations against them since JS52, four of 
w^hich have taken place since 11)11, and the most recent of all was 
the most desperate and costly campaign in the whole history of 
the Frontier. As one goes fixmi North to South wdthiii the trans- 
border country, one finds that the constitution of tribal society 
grows steadily more undisciplined as one* approaclies Waziristan, 
where, until the last few years, a state of chaotic license prevailed 
in which every man was a law^ unto himself, and a well-aimed 
bullet Avas more elective than any consideration of right or jnstictc 

The ordinary daily business of frontier administration consists 
in the Tuaintenaiice of reasonable lelaiions belweeu the Govern- 
inent v)f India and the trans-border trilies. The ])roblein is parti} 
diploinatic,—or, as it is calleil in India, “ political and ])aitly 
military. The political officers guide the tribes as far as they can 
along the path of peace and friendliness wdth India, whilst the 
various armed civil forces, supported by troops, stand by to re])cl 
raids or moie serious aggressive actions. The military history of the 
frontier has been adequately written more than once, but its 
“ political history still remains comparatively unchronicled. The 
larger questions of diplomacy are however extraoidiuanly interest- 
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iiig and instructive, owing to the extremely important place which 
the maintenance of a sound j)olicy in the North-West Frontier must 
always take among the pie-occupations of any Indian Government. 
Even before the collapse of the Sikh power in the Punjab in 1849,— 
which gave the British a direct interest in the frontier,—the threat 
of an invasion by Napoleon, and the ambitious designs of the 
Emperor Paul of Eussia, had caused the administrators of British 
India to look anxiously towards the North-West. And the im- 
^nensely important piirt played in the history of the Indian Empire 
by the long line of distinguished “ politicals, starling from 
Malcolm and Elphinstone, who for the past three or four genera¬ 
tions liave b(‘cn lx th the insti uments and makers of frontier policy, 
is perliaps as yet insufficiently appreciated. The difficulties and 
dangers of the situation were at first immense. The frontier line 
inherited from the Sikhs was (piite haphazard and indefinite; there 
was in existence no clear policy, or system of understandings or 
agreements; and for a whole generation British administration was 
based on the principle of non-interference in the troubled affairs 
across the border, except when fleeting punitive expeditions 
against individual tribes became imperative. But the advance of 
Eussia. in Central Asia during the vSeventies of last century, and 
certain suggestive events in Afghanistau, brought to a head the 
dis]uite which inid for some time been brewing between the sup¬ 
porters of the rival forward ” and “ close border ” policies, and 
ultimately led to a definite change of method. Sir Eohert Sande- 
maiCs striking success in conciliating the hitherto hostile Baluch 
tribes to the South had suggested the possibility of establishing 
friendlier relations with the tribesmen as a whole, and the import¬ 
ance of doing so, or at least of having some surer means of ascertain¬ 
ing what was happening on the frontier hills, was obvious at 
a time when there was reason to fear that military operations West 
of the administrative border might become necessary. The essence 
of SaiidemaiEs system was friendship with and support of the tribal 
chiefs so long as they behaved well, and the provision of employ¬ 
ment for the tribesmen in the police, or levies, so that they might 
have material incentives for supporting peace and order. A part of 
Baluchistan was taken under direct British control, and British 
influence was established throughout the rest of the country. The 
first step in f he new ti e itment of frontier questions as a whole was 
the establishment of the Khyber Agency in the Seventies, and this 
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led, tliroiigli various stages to Lord Curzoii’s famous settlenieul, 
which is still the basis of the Government of India’s policy. But 
the settlement did riot attempt to undertake all that San deman had 
achieved in Balucliistan. It has in fact been well described as a 
mixture of the Sandeman and “close border’’ systems. The 
tribesmen were paid to protect their own country and the Indian 
border, aiid regular troops were withdrawn from advanced positions 
and replaced f)y tribal militia. But there was m» occupation of 
tribal country and no attempt at any administration, however loose, 
up to the Durand Line except in tlie Waiia, Tochi, aiid Kurrarn 
Valleys, where an informal administration on lines suitalde to tribal 
conditions proved successful. Thus tbe North-AVest I rontier was 
not “ Sandemanised ” by Lord Curzon. Until 1914 this policy 
served its purpose 1 airly well, but amidst the unrest created by the 
Great War the Cuizon system, like so many other institutions, col- 
lajjsed. All tluougli tne AVar it v/as a queslion, at any late in 
A'Vaziristall, of holding on grimly ami wailing for better days. And 
the third Afghan AVar, which broke out in 1919, sent along the whole 
frontier a new^ wave of unrest wdiich lu’oke in AV’^aziristan in the 
biltmu'st and .most (hdermiin'd fighting whicli t]M‘ Government of 
India have ever had to undertake on the frontier. AVlieii peace w’as 
restored it was realized that the time had come to try to settle the 
“ political ” part of the Frontier problem once and for all, and that 
the attempt should begin in the old frontier storm-centre, AVaziris- 
tan. 

The system tints adopted, which is in part a reapplication of the 
(hirzon system, is essentially positive and constructive. In the best 
meaning of the word, it is a “ foiward ” policy, for it is a poliev 
not of military con(|uest, but of civilization. Since 1920, fine high 
roads Lave been driven through the hills of AVaziristan. linking the 
trans-border posts with military posts in tbe rear, and tribal levies, 
or khussadars^ —finding their own ri€es and ammunition,—have 
been enrolled w ith tlie ultimate object of ])olicing the country. Thus 
the spirit of self-reliance and responsibility among the AA^azirs and 
Mahsuds should be kept alive, whilst the new cultural and economic 
forces will it is hoped eradicate the causes which for centuries have 
made murder and robbery ttic most cliaracteristic activities of these 
virile and in many ways attractive people. AVe shall see shortly 
what measure of success has already attended this policy, hut first 
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we may glance at the existing system of border defence in order to 
complete this part of oiir survey of the frontier. 

The Civil Defence Forces of the ^iTorth-West Frontier Province 
fall into two main groups,—those vhich are established on the 
settled side of the border and those which are definitely trans-frontier 
corps. Of the former, there are first the village pursuit parties, 
or chighas, who are obliged both by law and by custom to turn out 
for defence or pursuit whenever a raid occurs. Government pro¬ 
vides the villages in areas liable 1o be raided with a certain number 
<5f rifies, for piiiposes of defence, but does iu;t attemj)t to su])ervise 
the chigluis or enrol them in the service of the Crown. To co-ope¬ 
rate Avitfi these chighas when more prolonged operations are neces¬ 
sary, soleeled members of the village communities are organized into 
levies, drawn from tin' same sources as the cJiigJiasy but pledged to 
full or part time service, and I’ecciving arms, ammunition, and pay 
from the Tiidian Goveiaimeni, either directly or through the local 
khans who often act both as officcj's and organizers of the (rojps. 

Th(* District Jh)lice exist on the bolder just as in every otlier 
part of British India, but tlie unsettled conditions tl)ere render it 
necessary for lliem to be bettei armed tluin otlier civil ])oiice forces; 
otlieiwise their wovk dlifers little from that of tlie District Police 
'clsewliere. But the backbone of the defence on the administered 
teidc (‘f the border is tlie I'rontier (kmstaliulary. Tliis force stands 
between the Police and the regular military forces, aT;d its main 
hinction is the luevention of laid^ and fhe capture of raiders and 
outlaws. It patrols the border and ensures the safety of roads and 
communications generally. Its British officers are members of the 
Imperial Induiii Police seconded frmn their own service Its posts 
are mainly on tlu' edge of adminislered territory, but many oi it^ 
ojierations take place a,ei-oss i^ie boi’dei. 

The Trans-lrentier Civil Coips arc thr(‘c,—the Kiirram Militia, 
the Tochi Scouts, and the South AVaziristan Scouts. The Kurraiii 
Militia is a force mainly raised locally to preserve order in the 
Kurram A'alley, which is only a semi-administm'ed area. The 
Toclii S<‘ou1s and the South Wazirislan Scouts arc intended to main¬ 
tain British ])olitieal control in Noith and South AVaziristan resjiee- 
tivelv, and to prevent raiding through AVaziristan into the settled 
districts. Thc^y lecruii only a very small proportion of local tribes¬ 
men. All three coips are officered by British officers seconded from 
regiments of the Indian Army. In addition, two other forces, whose 
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functions and organization are not dissimilar to the rest, require 
dneiition, namely the Zhob Militia and the Chitral Scouts. 

The khassadars are tribal levies raised for the Agency tracts to 
act as tribal police and to protect communications through their 
tribal territory, 'i'hey are more highly paid than either the Levies 
br tile Police or Constabulary, partly because they have to find all 
their arms, ammunition and equipment, and partly in order to 
attiact the best men to the service and to secure their good behaviour 
and that of their fellow tribesmen by fear of pecuniaiy loss. Hither¬ 
to, they have been employed only in the Khyber Agency, in th^ 
ivohat Pass,—througdi which runs the road from Pesliawar to Kohat, 
the next British District to the South,—and in Waziristan, where 
the length of the new communications and roads makes it necessary 
to employ over 3,500 men. 

To revert now to the question of the pacification of Waziristan. 
If is gratifying lo be able to say in g-eneral of the year under 
review,—as of the iceent years ju'eceding it,—that the, new edviliz- 
ing policy proceeded Sdtisfaetorily. An event of some importance 
was the completion of the road from Sarwakai to '\^'ana, and Wana 
itself was reoccupied without incident in November. Except for 
one incident tlie year has been comparatively pea^refiil. This 
occMirred in June 1929, and was very regrettable. Ijieufenant 
Stephens and Assistant Surgeon Cabral were murdered by one 
Bostan, who succeeded in effecting bis escape. 

As regards the other portion of trans-border territory, namely 
that stretching fiom Waziristan to North of the Kabul River, only 
a few events woidhy of mention occurred. A satisfactory occnrnuice 
was the signature in A])ril 1929 of a truce between the leading Turi 
Maliks and the iVlaidai) Jaii Maliks, which was arranged to last 
for two years or until tlie re-establishinent of regular administration 
in the Southern Province of Afghanistan. The »Shiah Orakzais, 
who had been ex[)elled irom part of their lands in Tirah in cirenm- 
stanco> explained in the Report of 1927-28, continued to mainiain 
their line of defence during the year under review, despite efforts 
made by the Sunni lashkars to dislodge them. A representaiive 
jir(]a was held at Peshawar in June 1929, in the hope of securing a 
settlement, but negotiations broke down after six days of fruitless 
discussion. Renewed efforts, however, resulted in an agreement 
being concluded at a jirga held at Kohat on the 29th March 1930. 
Tn conformity with that agreement the restoration to the Shiahs 
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of the laiuls lield In* them prior to 1927 began. The peace of the 
Iviiuani was disturbed during the year by an incident on the Tirah 
holder of the vulloy ii: April 1929, when Haji Ivhel and Khani 
Khel Para Chamkliunis encroached into Kiirram territory and fired 
on a patrol of the. Kiirrani j^lilitla, inflicting casualties. Punitive 
measures were soon after taken against them, and the tribesmen 
were attacked by a force of Kurraiii Militia and Tochi Scouts^ 
suj)j)()ited l)y 7*egular infantry and artillery. The Para Cham- 
khanis were decisively defeated and compelled to accept the terms 
f 4 t (Government. 

(Jonditions in Jlalin liistan during the year were satisfactory, 
des])ite tw(; factors which niiglit well Jiave occasioned difficulty, the 
first being that the agriculiural Ttopulation suffered seveiely from 
drought, floo<l.s, and locusts, and tlic second being tlie civil war in 
Afo-lianistall. On the 22>rd of May Iving Amaniillah and his brother 
Saidar Inayatrdlab Khan, wiih their wives and a following of some 
seventy Saidars and alfendunls, crossed the bordei' at Chaman as 
lef.'igees. Tliougii their arrival was unex])ected, ]>rompt measures 
were adopted for their housing and protection, and a special train 
vas subsequently assembled in wiiicli tlie t\hole party wnis trans- 
])orted to Ponibay. The sequence (d events in Afghanistan naturally 
caused eonsideralile anxiety during the year, and its reactions were 
fell throughout the Province, but most severely in the Quetta- 
Pisliin district, vdiore a mimher of incidents occurred wliich could 
HOT have been foreseen and wbicb called for prompt action on tJie 
part of local authorities. There were indeed occasions when the 
triliesmon on the Indian side of (lie frontier were with difficulty 
restiained from embarking on armed intervention in the internal 
affairs of Afghunjwstan. A noteworthy event of a different kind w^as 
tliat the extension of the Zhob Yalley Pailway to Port Sandeman 
was opened to passenger and goods traffic early in the year. 

The ])osition of the North-AYest Frontier Ih'ovince in relation to 
the constitutional reforms established throughout the rest of British 
India has for some years been a matter of controversy, and readers^ 
will recall that last A^ear reference was made to discussions which 
had taken place \r\ the Legislative Assembly on the subject. The 
military importance and other peculiar circumstances of the Pro¬ 
vince of course render the Avhole question extraordinary difficult. 
On the 11th of March, 1980, the matter was again raised in the 
Assembly by Mian Mohammad Rhah Kawaz. Most of the speakers 
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in support of iiis motion for the introduction of constitutional 
reforms wore Muslims, and all the usual arguments the subject 
were employed. Raja Ghazanfar 41i Khan made the concrete 
suggestion that the Government without waiting for the Report 
of the Statutory Commission, should set up a Council on the Morley- 
Minto model as a first step towards further developments. Tiie 
motion was eventually carried against Ihe Government without a 
division. 

Readers will recollect that in previous editions of this Report 
some space has been devoted if' a consideration of the Anti-slaveiy* 
operations of the Government of India on tlie Xorth-Eastern borders 
of liurrnrj. During ihe yeai under review these operations have 
been maintainc'-d, but the duties of the expeditions which are sent 
to the ahected areas now mainly consist in (‘onsolidating the good 
work already achieved. During the years 1927, 1928, and 1929, as 
was c'Xplainod in tlie niemoraiula submitted to the Leagin^ of Nations, 
nearly 9,()()() slaves wei-e released xU ihe Hukawng Yalley and the 
^'Triangle,’’ at a cost of over Rs. 5 lakh^, and each year careful 
investigations have been made by the officers in commaDd 
of the expeditions concerning the conditions of the slaves uho 
had previously been released. Generally speaking they have 
been found to be living coTitcntedly and on good terms witli their 
former owno's. aod many have now ])uilt houses for Ihemstdves 
and are cultivating their own fields and settling down independently. 
It appears that their former owners have tended to assist e.r-slavcs 
lowards building bouses in their own villages, no doubt with the 
lingering hope tliat they may ievert to slavery it ther e is any relax?.^ 
tion in the present system of investigation. Rut the e.r>slaves each 
year become increasingly crmscious of their fieedoin, and although 
larae numbers,—owine: to tlie fact that they liave iioav lost touch witli 
their former homes and relations,—are disinclined to leave the 
village^ of their enslavement, they realize that they can obtain 
redress for any ill-treatment they may have received during the year 
by putting the matter before the commander of the annual expedi¬ 
tions. About half the released slaves have been found to be still 
living in the localities in vrliich they were originally discovered, 
while about 23 per cent, have migrated to other villages in the 
administered territories, and a similar proportion to unadministered 
parts of the country. In addition to maintaining a satisfactory 
check on the larae number of released slaves, 133 newly found slave.^ 
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were liberated by the expedition which visited these districts during* 
the year under review. 

Besides dealing with the numerous detailed matters arising out 
of the existence of tribal peoples on the Prontiers, and with the 
larger problems of India’s international and inter-imperial relation¬ 
ships, the Foreign and Political Department serves as the link 
between the Government of India and iho Indian States. The 
question of the position of the States vis-a-vis the Government, and 
in lelation to the new constitutional developments, has become 
^morc proniiiient during I'ccejil yeai*s and has artiacted a steadily 
increasing anjoujit of public attention. It will be lecollected that 
in last year’s ]iej)ort the activities of the Indian States Committee 
were described, and it was mentioned that tlie (hnnmittee’s report 
was laid before Parliament on the Kith of April 1929. Since that* 
date the Govorninent of India has been engaged in rec(‘iving the 
views of .Durbars, local Governments, pcditical ollicers and other 
persons on ])oints arising out of the report wLicJi wine referred 
to them for comment, and in Febriiary 1930, impoi tant discussions 
took ])lace in the Chamber of Prinees upoji tlie lleport as a wlntle. 
Thus by the end ol tlie jxniod under jeview tlie Gi'vernmeJit of India 
was in possession of the views of practically all the groups and 
individuals coi\cerned, and liad begun ti) fornuilate its own con- 
sideied opinio^is. In some important respects of course these 
opinions were bound to remain fluid until the report of the Statutory 
Co-uunission was ])ubli8h(al, but the ohject, both ot thi^ Government 
UTid of the Standing Committee of the Chanibei* of Prin(‘,es,—which 
had also been busily engaged oi» tlie question,—was to advaiiee the 
prej)aration of their conclusions as far as possible so that all parties 
iniglit be adequately eqiii})ped for the diseussion at tlie Pound Table 
Conference in Londojj. 

AVe may now turn to a consideration of the organization and 
recent acliievenients of the defence forces of the coimlry, that is to 
say of the Arniy, tlie Itojail Air Force, and the Iloyal Indian 
Marine. The military forces in India consist of the Ilegular Army, 
wdiich inidudes units from the British Aimy, the Territorial Force, 
and the Auxiliary Force. These, together with the Poyal Air 
Force and the Poyal Indian Marine, aie all under tlie authority 
of Kis Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, wdio is also Army 
Member of the Executive Council. Besides these various organh 
zations for defence, there are the forces under the control of the 
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Rulers of the Indian States, the aggregate strength of which 
amounts about 36,000. For administrative purposes the military 
forces for vhich H. E. the Cominaiider-in-Ciiief is responsible are 
divided into four units, the Northern, Southern, Eastern, and 
Western ComLiands, and in addition there is the separate Burma 
District, which for geographical reasons (cannot be conveniently 
mejged in the Eastern Command. The strength of the Britisli Ai Jiiy 
in India is approximately 58,000 officers and men. The Indian 
Regular Army consists of about 132,000 troops in service and 34,000 
reservists, and is an extremely complex and varied organization. 
The great majority of the officers are British. Roughly speaking 
about two-thirds of the Indian non-commissioned officers and men 
are Hindus or vSikhs, and one-third Muslims, and by far the largest 
numbeis are recruited in the Noi’ihern parts of the country. Of the 
various ethnic types lepresented, the most important are the 
Punjabi Mnssalmaiis, the Gurkhas, and the Siklus; the Dogras, 
Rajputs, and ,Jats; llie Ihithaus, tlie iMahrattas, the Garhwalis and 
Kumaonis,—all of Avhich have a splendid record of loyally and of 
Buc<‘ess in arms in the numerous campaigns tlic}' liave undertaken, 
during the last century or so throughout tlie world. The total 
establishment of tl»c British and Indian xVrmies in regular service 
under 11. K. the Commander-in-Chief, including Services and De¬ 
partments, amo’.ints to about 194,000 men, whicli lepreseiits a pro¬ 
portion of one soldier for approximately evm v 1,()50 members of 
the (!Ountry's population. In addition to the regular forces there 
are the two volunteer organizations, namely, the Auxiliary Force, 
whicli is recruited solely from liuropeuns or Anglo-Indians and has 
a strength at present of about 32,000, and the Territorial Foice. 
whicli totals about 16,000 men, and except for some of its officers i-^ 
of ])urely Indian composition, and consists of various Provincial 
and ITrlian units, the University Training Corps, and the Medical 
Branch. 

In an Appendix to ')iir Report last year a detailed doscriptiou 
was given of certain ehanges which had been taking place in the 
organization of the military forces in the country, particularly in 
connection with what is known as mechanization. The normal 
improvements and replacements of the Army's equipment had 
naturally been curtailed as a result of the Government’s ac(‘eptaiH>’ 
of the military I'ecommendatlons made by the Indian Retreiudiment 
Committee in 1923, and the time had come when it was nirsafe to 
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allow tiiiti process to continue further. Steps were accordingly taken 
to make good the shortages,—^which had been foretold at the time 
of financial stringency when the Committee’s recominenJations were 
accepted,—and to bring the ec|uipnieut of the armed forces in India 
more into line with that which had been evolved in Great Britain, 
and in foreign countries, as a result of the rapid advance in the 
adaptation of mechanical invention to military needs. During the 
year under review considerable progress was made in the progi annne 
^f mechanizing certain combatant and transport units, Avhich Ave 
described in our Report last year, and in particular in the replace¬ 
ment of 4-Avheeled by 6-wheeled motor vehicles, which haA^e been 
proA^ed to be much the more elective type for cross-country work. 
To facilitate the proAUsion of the large number of G-wbeeled lorries 
which would be le^'iiired in an emergency, a GoA^erimient subsidy 
scheme Avas started, and altbougb ibere A\'as not time for this scheme 
to have much practical lesult during the year under ri'vioAv, it 
should proA^e of value in subsequent years. As a result of the 
mechanization of transport units, there has naturally been a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the establishment of animal transport. A 
good deal of rc-organizatioii of a more general kind was also effected 
during the year, in order that there might be greater conformity 
between the siructure of fbe Aarioiis military units in this (‘onntry 
and Great Britain. British cavalr^^ regiments in India have been 
organized on the basis of a headquarter wing, tAVO sabre squadrons 
and one macliine iruri sciuaclroii, and cavalry regiments of the Indian 
Army on the basis of a headquarter wiiig Avliich includes a macliine 
gun troop, and three sabre squadrons; and the organization of the 
infantry battalions of botli Armies has doav been rearranged so as to 
consist of a headquarter wir-g, three rifle companies and one machine 
gun company. The whole structure of the Pioneer units of the 
Indian Army has also l>een changed, all the four regiments having 
been reorganized as Corps corresponding to those of Sappers and 
Miners. The Aladras, Bombay, and Sikhs Pioneers baA^e now each 
a Corps HeadquaHers, consisting of a beadejuarter wing and two 
training companies, as well as two active battalions each consisting 
of battalion head([uarters and three companies; Avliile the Hazara 
Pioneers is composed of battalion headquarters, three actiA^e com¬ 
panies and a training company. 

During 1920-H0 troops \Aere required to stand to in aid of the 
civil power on 37 oceasbnis, the majority of Avhich occurred in Avhat 
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was known as ‘'Independence Day,” namely the 2()t]i Jamiuiy, 
1930, when in point of fact no untoward incident occurred; a few 
occasions c;dlin:v for the support of troops were also anticipated in 
connection with religious festivals liable to provoke inter-communal 
disturbances, lint the actual use of troops was required on four 
occasions only, the most important of which was during the riots in 
Bombay in May 1929, when military picqiiets had to l)e posted in 
the city, but fortunately no serious clashes witli the rioters look 
place. 

The Iloyal Air Force in India consists of 8 Squadrons of “ army * 
co-operation ” or boml)iug aeroplanes, and a Flight of heavy trans¬ 
port madiines, Tluu'e is in addition the Aircraft Depot and Ihe 
Aircraft Park, wiiose functions consist ir; erectii^g «and overhauling 
aircraft and acipiiring and distributing stores. The ttdiil personnel 
of the Force now" amounts lo about 2,‘200 British officers and men 
and 1,200 Indians. As Isas already been explaiiicd, the oii>anization 
is under the ultimate control of If. E. the Commander-iii-Chicf, 
but its administration is in the hands of tlie Air (Jfficer Com¬ 
manding in India . ('onsiderald^* clmnges wei e effected in the 

organization and siiiuigili of the Forcfc durijig 1928, wliieh w’ero 
fully described in our Ileport last year, and during the period under 
review’ no further alterations of importance oecuned. The policy 
iias l)eeii to arrange that the organization of the Force in India shall 
corrospund in all essential details with that in Great Britain, so that 
there should be no lack of co-ordination in the event of war; on their 
present basis, the Scpiadrons would he easily interchangeable. 
Geograpliieally, the combatant arm of the Force in India is con¬ 
centrated almost exclusively in the Xorth-AVestern portion of the 
couiitry, one Squadron being stationed at Anibala, and the rest dis¬ 
tributed along the Frontier between Bisalpur and Quetta. Each 
Squadron consists of 1‘2 aeroplanes, and during the year under 
review t' o more stpiadrons,—making 4 in all out of a total of 8,— 
W’ere equipy)ed with macliiues of the Westland Waytiti type in suh- 
stitiition for the old D. H. 9.-A. aeroy^lanes. 

There is no need for us to emy^hasize the (mormons y)oteutialiri<'s 
of the air arm in w’ar, but y>erhaps it will not he out of y)lnce to draw’ 
attention to the yiarticular iiny)ortance which it y)oasesses in this 
conTitrv. To begin wdth, India is an essential link in the chain of 
aerial communications between Great Britain and Australia, and 
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although at piesent the link'appears safe from all reasonable likeli¬ 
hood of attack, the risk of it occnirring must lujt be altogether dis¬ 
counted, in view of the possibility that the effective striking range 
of aircraft may within a eonipaiatively short tiuie be considerably 
increased. Again, should serious inteinal disorder arise, the value 
of aircraft in this country would be great, owing to the speed 
with whi(;h they can convey men or stores fjom one cornei- of the 
coiuitry to another, and the fact that as eomparcd with the more 
developed States of Jhirope or America, the system of roads and 
•2ailways in India is dispropoj'tionate to the magnitude of the 
population. Tlie eapae-ity of modei'ii airejiift foj- undertaking 
heavy transport work on a large scale was amply demonstrated 
during the disturbances in Afghanistan during tlie winter of 1928- 
29, when 508 people were safely removed to India fi'om the dis¬ 
tracted city of Kabul. Yet aiiotVio]- way in wliicb the Koyal Air 
Forc^e can render important services to the ('ouiitry is in dealing 
with s])oradic uniost and disord(‘r in imu‘(‘e.ssible localities on the 
Frontier, and on several occasions submission has been enforced 
and order restored by bombing operations. During the period 
under review, aerial denioustjations w(ue made on four* o(‘casion8 
against seedions of tribes which were giving trouble to the Govern¬ 
ment; and in each case tliey came to terms. 

Apart from their juirely military value, the uses of aircraft for 
peaceful purposes have reiadved i (unai’kabJe conhrmalion durijjg the 
—if such was necessary after the occun ences of Decjemher 1928. 
As Avill he rememhered the huisting of the Sliyok Dam in the 
Karakoram Kange durijig the sunnner of 1929 was followed by an 
unprecedented rise in the level of the Indus, which threatened more 
than 50 villages with devastation. The Koyal Air Force was 
ro(juisiti()iied to ])atrol the alTected area and to waiui the iijhabitajits 
bv distre.ss signals of the approaching danger. The flooded regions 
were photographed from the air, and during the interrvi|)tion which 
oeeiirred in the normal mail service hot ween Quetta and Karachi, 
the Force uDderto{)k the ti'anspoit of mails by aeroplane. Another 
interesting though minor illustration of the use of tlie Aii- Force 
for Immanitarian jnirposes was the successful conveyance fiom Fort 
Sandeman to Quetta, by air, of a sick soldier who required an im¬ 
mediate surgical operation, (dwing to the urgency of the case, the 
flight was begun towards evening, and a night landing had to be 
made at Quetta. 
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Oonbi(leiabl(* progress was made din ing the year in the consolida¬ 
tion of the Imperial aii- route fiom Britain to Australia. Experi¬ 
mental journey.5 were made flying boats between Basra and 
Karachi and ])etween Singapore and Calcutta; and work was also 
c;ontiniied on tlie iiupiovement of intermediate landing grounds. 

During December 1929, Air Marshal Sir (looflrey Saliuond, 
K.C.lh, K.tJ.M.C., D.S.O., wlio has been in connnand of the Royal 
Air Eorci' in India since December 192t), cairied out .an extensive 
t()U7‘ in 1'‘>e Southern p'lri of the country in a Hinaidi aeroplane, 
witjj the object ol‘ studying flying conditions in general, and the* 
capabilities of' heavy tiansjiort macliines in ])ai ticuJai-, in this region 
Direct wiieless etjinmunication was maintained with Delhi through¬ 
out the tour by means of a nortable groinid transmission set. An¬ 
other noteworthy (‘vumt of ilu' [uuiod under review A^as the anival 
in Karachi on tlie 2bth April 1929 ol the Eairey monoplane piloted 
by the late Squadron-Leader Jones-'Williams, M.C’., and the late 
Flight-Lieutenant Jenkins, O.B.F., D.F.C., D.S.M., a tier a non¬ 
stop flight of -J,ld9 miles in slightly over bO hours fiom England to 
India, which for the time being (ueated a now British record in 
long distance Hying. Mention must also be made of an interesting 
flig'lit made by two air<*raft of ihe Royal Aeroiiautieal Service of 
Siam. After leaving Bangkok, tlie machines proceeded via 
Rangoon and Akyab to Calcutta, Allahabad, and Delhi, and the 
officers in cdiarge of them subsoijueiitly visited various Royal Air 
Force Units on the North-AVest Frontier. 

The Royal Indian Marine has the distinction of being able to 
trace its history baidc to early in the XAMI century, when the East 
India Company estalilislied a small naval force to protect its trade 
routes and factories against foreign foes: and since then there have 
been numerous occasions oil which it has jendered notable services, 
its record of acliievemeiil during the last war, for example, having 
been,—ic. relation to its size.—remarkable. But after 1919, owing 
to a variety of factors which have been indicated in ])revious issues 
of this Report, its activities were scveiely curtailed, and it was not 
until 1928 that the scheme of re-organization Avhich lias been out¬ 
lined three years earlier by the Departmental Committee presided 
over l)v Lord Rawlinsoii could be j)ut into effect. The circumstances 
of the change were duly recorded and described in our Report for 
the year 1927-28; the essence of it was the jecognition of the Service 
by Parliament as one of the unitary figliting forces of the Empire, 
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and its establisliiiient on a purely comhatant basis under the com¬ 
mand of a Hear-Admiral on the active list of the Hoyal Navy. All 
ranks and ratings of the Sei vice now wear the same uniiorm as the 
lioyal Navy, except for distinctive buttons having the (howii and 
Anchor superimposed upon the Star of India. The total authorised 
])ersonnel of the Service, exclusive of the dockyard workers, is at 
piesent lOb oflicers and i.Oi;;? jiien ; and its s]ii[)s, all of which except 
tlie trawlers have now got theii- full lighting e(pii}>ment, consist of 
4 sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 8 trawlers, 2 survey sliips, and a depot 
ship for training purposes; tliey fly the lllue llnsign with the badge 
of the Star of India at the bow, and the AVlute I'insign at the stern. 

As was ex])lained in our lleport last year, Ilear-Admiral 
Walwyn, li.N., arrived in India to take charge of the reconstituted 
Service in Noveinher 1928, with tlie title of hlag Officer Command¬ 
ing the Koyal Indian Maiine: and in June 1929, he issued an 
intei'esting general statement upon the condition and progress of 
the re-organized Service during tlic first six inontiis of his command. 
At the outset the force was shoit of its authoiised cadre by 11 ofheejs 
and 2f)4 men; the 2iuin])er of boys und«‘r training was only 17, and 
all sbi])s were very sliort of (‘oin])b‘nit‘nt. To lud]) to make good the 
lack of men, approval was o})tained to rej)lnce the tiained seamen 

and stokers,-.amounting to til in all, who were serving in tlie Dock- 

vard Police,—by n<*wly cntoicd r(‘(‘i uits, so tliat tlie former could be 
drafted to ships. During the first six mouths of the rc-organiza- 
tion a certain numbei- of retired members of the old Koyal Indian 
Marine leturned to enrol in the T(‘constituted Service, but this 
source of recruitment has now pjaclically ceased, and at the end of 
the period the Service was still 189 men short of establishment. In 
former years ica ruits for the Koyal Indian Marine had boon derived 
almost entirely fiom the Katnagiri District South of Bombay; but 
the changes eifected in 1928 were largely inspired by the desire that 
tlie Service inlgbt form the nucleus of a naval foi'ce leally repre¬ 
sentative of India as a whole, and it was fully recognized that if this 
ideal was to he achieved the area of recruitment must be widened. 
Accc.rdiiigly, shortly after bis arrival, the Flag Officer Commanding 
organized a reci uiting ])arty to tour certain districts of the Punjab, 
from wbicb a numbf‘r of enquiries about the Service had been 
received; and fhe result was most satisfactory, many hundreds of 
hoys having offered themselves as recruits. Forty-seven were 
entered for service in April 1929, and anotliei 4o were enrolled in 
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Oclober 1929. Permission was obtained to enrol tbe boys under 
the Indian Marine Act on entry, and they are thus serving on a 
sound disci|jlinai-y basis. The Flag Oificer Commanding in his 
review paid a high tribute to their physique, adaptability and 
promise. 

]ly the monili of .lun(‘ 1929 the ships had all been equipped ior 
gunnery, though (onsiderable delay had been experienced in ob¬ 
taining the mine-sweeping gear. During April the “ Cornwallis • 
“ Clive‘‘Lawrence”, “Baluchi”, and “ Pathan ” left Bom¬ 
bay for a month’s cruise down the coast to Karwar, during which 
a satisfactory course of intensive sea training was carried out, and 
other independent cruises took place later in the year. 

The construction of a building in the Botuil Indian Marine 
Dockyard at Bombay, tor use as a Mess by the Officers of the Service 
who have to vacate their ships when they are under refit, was sanc¬ 
tioned during tlie year, and the work is iiov being proceeded wiih. 

The first open competitive examination foi- tJie reciuiiinent of 
Indians for tlie commissioned ranks of the Service was held in 
Delhi in June 1929. The niimher of candidates who ])resented them¬ 
selves, namely 29, was gratifying, but unfovtunately none of them 
proved up to standard. A further cxamiiiatloii was held at Delhi 
during the following November, and on this occasion there were 19 
candidates of whom 2 were successful. Both ^^ere candidates for the 
Kngineeriiig Biancli, and were accordingly sent to England in March 
1930 for five years’ {uactical tiaining with engineering firms. 

In addition to the Boyal Indian Marine, there is of course the 
East Indies Squadron of the British Navw available for the defence 
of Indian waters. At present tlie S(j[uadron consists of 3 cruisers, 
3 sloops, and a vessel designed for special service in the Persian 
Gulf. 

We must now addi’ess ourselves, in an amount of space which, 
for such a subject, is necessarily inadequate, to a consideration of 
the relation between the organization of India’s forces of defence 
and her nationalist aspirations. This may fairly be said to be the 
most crucial and difficult of all the problems with which the country 
is confronted. There is no need for us at this stage to emphasize, 
on the one hand, the geiuiineness and intensity of the nationalist 
movement in India, which is obviously giving rise to most of the 
characteristic manifestations of similar movements in other conn- 
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tries; nor, on the other hand, need we labour the fact that the 
movement ia as yet restricted in its application, and that the propoi- 
tion of the population which is more conscious of belonging to an 
Indian nation than to a particular jace or class or creed or com¬ 
munity is smal]. But it is upon this fundamental contrast between 
Indian nationalism and what may be calied Indian separatism, that 
the difiiculties of the problem of defejicc, as tiiey confront the 
country at present, are ultimately based. 

No nation, in so far as it is aware of being sucli, can be content 
that the responsibility for its defence should be in the hands of what 
it regards as a foreig^n power; and from the very outset of the Nation¬ 
alist Moveujent its adherents have admitted, at least in theory, 
that Iheir political aspiialions ultimately depend for fulfilment 
upon the ca])acity of the country to defend itself without extraneous 
help. A study of the proceedings of tlie earlier meetings of the 
Indian National Congress reveals the constant recuricnce of the 
accusation that the British (jovernment had, by “ disarming and 
emasculating the people ”, placed serious obstacles in the path of 
political progress. But tlicre was,—and indeed still is,—little real 
demand on the part of these classes for a military career; and few 
were the politicians who attempted to grasp, hy systematic and 
patient study, tlie practical aspc(‘t of the problems upon which the 
defence of India depends, llecently, however, tJie intelligentsia ot 
tlie country has been compelled, partly hy the lessons of the war, 
and partly by its ambitions towards the attainment of Dominioi-ii 
Status and the necessity of putting forward its case in the Legis¬ 
latures, to grapple with tliese questions moie closely. There is an 
increasing- realization of the fact that if the control of Indian 
affaii'S is not to be left jiei-maFieiitly in the hamh of (lie Jli'iti.sli, she 
must be in a position to prove her ability to iinderlake the maiiage- 
imMit not merely of the civil administration but of the torc'es of 
deieiiee. Accordingly, in place of the old vague military as|)ira- 
tious, the educated classes now put forward two concrete demands. 
They ask in the first pLu e for tlie rapid Indianization of the com¬ 
missioned lanks of the regular Army: and secondly for the exten¬ 
sion of the facilities which already exist for training Indians in the 
Territorial Force. At the same time, there is an insistent complaint 
that the expenditure incurred on the defence of the country is exces¬ 
sive, and that a larger proportion of the available levenues should; 
he employed for nation-building ” purposes. 
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In our examination of these questions, it will be convenient to 
devote ourselves first to considering the third of them, namely the 
question of efiecting a reduction in the sums spent on defence; and 
to assist the reader in understanding the details of tlie various 
problems involved, we have reproduced, in Appendix III, extracts 
fiom the speeches respectively made by H. E. the Commander-in> 
Cliief, and by the Secretary to the Army Department, in the 
Coiincil of State and the Ijegislatlve Assembly, during the Debates 
which took place on the Military Budget in Marcli lij-lO. Now it 
is unquestionable,—and the point will be clearly brought out if^ 
the reader will rcd'er to the diagi-am re])r()dii(‘e(l ()[)posiic page 272, 
—that tlie proportion of India's annual revenues whicli is spent on 
h(‘r defence is large; it forms, in fact, substantially the biggest 
single item of expenditure in the whole Budgel-. Out of a total 
net revenue, from both Central and provincial sources, of about 
Bs. 220 crores per annum, sums no less than from Its. 50 to Es. 00 
crores are absorbed each year by the defence services. Amid 
the rising tide of emphatic but sometimes ill-conceived criticisms 
that are made on the subject of this expenditure, four inaiii 
lines of argument may be discerned. Eirsihy there is an 
appeal to principle: it is urged that, since military expenditure, 
from the point of view of accepted economic theory, is entiiely 
unproductive, and contributes nothing to a countrv's general wealth 
ijnd welfare, inucli more strenuous ellorts than any that have hitherto 
taken place should be made to reduce it; that India simply cannot 
alford to disburse such lavish sums for the upkeep of her defence 
forces when the general state of the country, and in particular the 
standard of living and the productivity of the poor, call for such 
obvious and drastic measures for improvement; and that the general 
economic state of the (‘ouiitiy is such that certain risks must be taken, 
such as other nations in economic difiiciilties have exposed them¬ 
selves to ill the past. Closely associated with this is the contention 
that riilitary expenditure such as has become customary in this 
country directly inhibits tbe application of revenue to “ nation¬ 
building ’’ ends, and that in consequence India's national aspira¬ 
tions are proliably hy design and certainly in fact frustrated by 
the magnitude of the army she is forced to maintain. This leads 
us to the third point, namely, the argument that the risks of attack 
to w'hich the country is exposed are actually not nearly so grave as 
tlio military authorities for their own purposes make out; that 
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the possibility of aggression, from the sea may in present circum* 
stances be eliminated; that the likelihood of incursions through the 
land frontiers of the East, North-J^asi, and North is negligible; and 
that the only real danger lies in the chance of conflict with un¬ 
trained, ill-equipped and nomadic tribesmen in tlie North-West, 
whose total flghting strength, even when they are able to coml)ine, 
could not exceed 750,000 men. The fourth point is the allega¬ 
tion that the military forces in the country are used less for the 
seiwice of India liian as an Anny of occupation available for the 
defence of llritish Imperial interests: and in particular tliat the 
maintcjiance of such large numbers of jhitish troo])s in this countiy 
is in itself minecessary, ami that their primary fiimdion is to form 
a hidden resei’ve for tlie forces at Jiome. The argument finally 
narj*ows to a dis(*ussion of the (juestion whetlier in accepting the 
recommendations of the Indian Retrenchment Committee, the 
Government ('ommltted itself to reducing tlie Miliiary Budget to 
Rs. 50 cro7<‘s,—a figure which it lias uoi y(M reached. 

We then move to the question of the Indianization of the com¬ 
missioned ranks of the Army, and the improvement in the scope 
and status of the auxiliary forces. In this connection it is argued 
that wlieieas in the civil Departments some progress may be ad¬ 
mitted to have been made towards fulfilling the Declaration of 
August 1917,—whereby Parliament undertook that Indians should 
be increasingly admitted to all branches of the administration,— 
no sincere or substantial attempt has been made to implement this 
policy in the military side; and that the object of this inaction on 
the part of the Government is to prevent the formation of an Indian 
national army, and perpetuate the dependence of the country on 
British military officers for the management of its forces of defence. 
In particular, attention has been concentrated of late years on the 
policy of tlie Government in connection with the recommendations 
of the Skeen Committee, which inter alia urged the abolition of 
the “ Eight Units scheme initiated by Lord Rawlinson in 1923, 
and the establishment of an Indian “ Sandhurst by 1933. The 
object of the “ Eight Units ” scheme was that instead of drafting 
young Indian officers indiscriminately to all sections of the Army, 
attention should be concentrated at first on the j^rogressive India- 
nization of eight units only, and it is contended that, in rejecting 
the recommendation for its abolition, the Government has been 
actuated by racial discrimination based on tlie desire that British* 
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officers shall not be required to serve in subordination to Indians, 
and that the possibility of thoroughly Iiulianizing the higher ranks 
of the Army as a Avhole has thereby been deferred for an indefinite 
period. As legards tlie establishnient of an Indian Sandhurst ”, 
it is argued that by refraining from declaring its policy in the 
matter the Goveinmeni has indicated that it does not desire to 
proceed with the scheme; and in so far as the number of vacancies 
already set aside for Indians at Sandhurst, Woolwich and Cranwell 
are concerned, it is alleged on the one hand that these are insuffi¬ 
cient, and on the other, that inadequate steps are taken by the 
Government to encourage suitable candidates to enter for them, and 
in addition that those who do compete, especially for the vacancies 
at Woolwich and Cranwell, are subjected to unfair discrimination 
of various kinds. Criticisms of the Government’s action in the 
matter of the Territorial Force are as a rule based on the argument 
that what has hitherto been done is half-hearted and parsimonious, 
and that an active policy for expanding the size, equipment and acti¬ 
vities of the Force,—supplemented by arrangements for inculcating 
military discij)line and physical iraining in the schools,— must be 
at once embarked upon, if tlie ardour and aspirations of Indian 
youth are to be harnessed for the service of constituted authority 
rather than diverted into revolutionary channels. 

The answer of the Government to these various criticisms has 
been set forth in some detail in previous issues of ibis Report, and 
part of it will be found recapitulated at the end of this volume, 
in the Appendix to wliicl) the reader has already been referred. 
Hut it will not perhaps be out of place at this stage if we indicate 
lu'iefly, and in broad outline, some of the more outstanding points 
which are raised, by no means exclusively on tlie part of officials 
or recognized supjiorters of tlie existing administration, in ojiposi- 
tion to tlie line of artrument we have hitherto been summarizing. 
The hiSt faci to bear in mind is that the dangers which the defence 
forces are intended to withstand are very much more serious and 
substantial than opponents of the Government are wont to assert,— 
as the reader will readily realize from bis recollection of the prob¬ 
lems to wdiich we drew attention at the beginning of this Chapter. 
And apart from the peculiarities and magnitude of these dangers, 
it might well be argued on general grounds that an annual expen¬ 
diture of Rs. 55 crores,—or about £41,000,000—on the d(deuce 
of a country as large and populous as the whole of Ihirope excluding 
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Russia, is not on the face of it excessive. The military budgets 
of France, Grermaiiy, and Italy alone now amount each year to 
abf)iit .£()4,0()0,000, 1^34,000,000, and <£28,000,000 respectively; 
the United States, with a population scarcely more than a third 
as large as India’s, and with land frontiers whose liability to 
violation is negligible, spent £01,000,000 solely on her aimy in 
1020; and the expenditure of Soviet Russia, whose total inhabi¬ 
tants, despite her geographical immensity, amount to no more 
,than about 140,000,000, had risen from approximately £41,{)00,000 
in 1925 to £84,000,000 during the year under review. The case 
of Russia is |)eculiarly instructive, since as compared with the 
otluT States we have mentioned, the standard of living among her 
piaulominantlv rural ])opulation is more analogous to that of the 
Ind ian masses; yet despite the armaments wliich slie nevertheless 
maintains, and the facts that her borders mar(‘h in elose proximity 
to those of India, and that sh<; is not a member of the League of 
Nations, it is, as we have seen, asserted that the lueagreness of 
the average individual income in India in itself constitutes a com¬ 
plete justification for a substantial (‘ut in military expenditures 
To this contention the authorities retort that the reduction which 
has already bee?i effeded since 1923, when the figure stood at over 
Rs. 05 crores as against the Rs. 55 crores or less which iir(‘ at pi‘(‘- 
sent required, has brought the forces of defence to a state beyond 
wliich, under existing conditions, the margin of safety would be 
overstepped; and that although the poverty of the Indian masses 
is a deplorable fact which all reasonable steps must, be taken to 
alleviate, the extent of a people’s average imxmie per head has no 
bearing at all on the qiuvstion of their natural vulnerability. 

In so far as the total military, naval and aerial armaments of 
Western hhirope, exclusive of Russia, are concerned, it might not 
be difficult to demonstrate that their cost is so vastly in excess of 
anything that India has to yiay, that her inhabitants contribute 
not only actually, but also in pro])ortion to thcii* Income, less than 
do the people of the West towai’ds the maintenaiiccj of the forc(*s 
upon wd»i(‘h their sc(*ui‘ity depemds. Kiu'opj^^ of course, is sy)lit 
up into a luimlser of politically separate members, while India, 
thanks to the British is relatively unified; hnt it must he 

rememhered that tlu! unity is largely su])erficial, and that she 
has to maintain within her borders large numbers of troops to deal 
with the internal disturbances by wliich it is liable to he destroyed; 
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whereas in the States of Europe the military are required almost 
exclusively for external purposes. Were the existing arrange¬ 
ments for the defence of India to be seriously impaired, she would 
not only he deprived of the means of coping with external foes, 
but might quite conceivably disintegrate into a number of mutually 
hostile units, which would necessitate the maintenance of arma- 
menis on a much larger scale than at present. Moreover, should 
British good-will be forfeited, and her protection withdrawn, so 
would be that of the British fleet, for whoso maintenance the con¬ 
tribution India makes is so small as to be out of all proportion to 
the services it renders her; and in view of the natural vulnerability 
of her coasts, to which attention has already been drawn, site 
would co7isequently have ro fac(‘ the pros])e(d either of attack or 
of heavy expenditure in this direction also. Thus it is contended 
that there is no question whatever of the expenditure on defence 
being designed, by its magnitude, to starve tbe “ nation-building ’’ 
services, and liiat tbe plain fact is that Avere tlie military liiidget 
under present circumstances to bo reduced sul»stantially hfdow the 
existing level, all ]jTospo(‘t of building a nation, or even of main¬ 
taining a reasonably eflicient and satisfactory administration of 
any kind, would be jeopardized to au extent wbicb would constitute 
a complete abnegation of sfatesmaiisbip and sanity on the part of 
those res})Oiisiblc for the welfare of India’s inarti(‘ula1e million^. 

We now turn to the question of the Indianization of the Army. 
The official reply to the criticisms of the Governmentks policy in 
this matter is set forth in Appendix III ; but lieie again some moie 
general remarks based on the points raised independently by private 
individuals in the Legislatures, the Press, and elsewhere, as w^ell 
as by spokesmen of tlie Government, may not be inappropriate. 
The fundamental problem to which attention is drawn at the outset 
is the extraordinary difficulty, indeed the impossibility, of estab¬ 
lishing a coherent, efficient, and reliable Indian national army 
within the time desired by the critics of the Government. To 
Btarfc with, there are sucli immediate practical difficnlties as 
questions of vseniority and promotion : cA^'en vvoT-e it possible or 
desirable to embark on such a drastic policy of Indianizatio]i as 
would enable the recruitment of British subalterns to the Indian 
Army to be stopped altogether, and the vacancies to be allo<tod 
exclusively to Indians, it Avould nevertheless be impossible l)y any 
of the ordinary processes of continuity such as are necessary to the 
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maintenance of military efficiency, to obtain an army of purely 
Indian composition until the Fifties of this century at the earliest, 
owing to the time which must elapse before a subaltern in the 
normal course of events is able to earn command of a regiment. 
But in any case to entertain such an idea is at present of no more 
than academic interest, if only because of the difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing, oven for the existing nnniber of vaeancies at tlie Cadet 
rolleges, a suffieien(‘y of candidates fiiied by education, ])hysi(]ue, 
# and character to hold the King’s Commission. From 1919, wlnm 
Indian cadets were first admitted to Sandhurst, until ]J)28, (he 
supply of qualified candidates was always short of the vacancies 
reserved for them, and it -was not until the year under review that 
properly competitive conditions wei*e established. Tlie original 
allotment of vacancies was considerably increased in 1928, ns a 
result of the acceptance of the recommendations of the Skeen 
Committee on this point; the colleges at Woolwich and Cranwi'll, 
in addition to Sandhurst, are now required lo set aside a cerfain 
proportion of vacancies each year for Indian cadets qualifying for 
King’s Commissions, and the total number of openings now 
available amounts to 20 at Sandlnnst,—with 5 additional va(‘am'ies 
for cadets holding Viceroy’s Commissions,—to (> at Woolwich, and 
siudi number at Cranwell as is reijuired to officei* an Indian Air 
Squadron; at present 0 Indians are at Cranwell. lint any decision 
to efiect a further im rease of vacancies must oh^iously depend on 
the question whether there is likely to he a steady and sufficient 
flow of suitable f'andidates for them; and this consideration should 
apply with even greater force to the project of establishing a 
college on the lines of Sandhurst in India, owing to the much 
greater expenditure which it would entail. It must moreover l)e 
remembered that the whole policy of Indiauizing the liiglier ranks 
of the Army remains at present in an ox])erimeu(al siage; to con¬ 
sider whether the experiment might not have been initiated earlier 
is irrelcA-ant; the fact to he faced is that only 10 years have elapsed 
since the innovation was made, and that in the nature of things 
its consequences cannot as yet be fully seen. It was for this reason 
and no other, that the Government determined, despite the 
recommendations of the Skeen Committee, to proceed with the 
“ Eight Units ” scheme, since it alone provided the machinery 
whereby portions of the Army might be completely Indianized and 
their comparative efficiency tested Avithin a measurable time. 
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There would be few reasonable men who would deny that a 
country’s forces of defence form a less legitimate field for radical 
and far-reaching experiments or alterations of policy than any 
otlier part of the public services, owing to the appalling conse¬ 
quences to which the whole community would be exposed in the event 
of the changes proving ill-founded; and the supporters of the 
Governnienl’s policy urge that the peculiarities of the problem of 
defence in India provide ample justification for the caution hitherto 
exercised in acceding to nationalist aspirations in military matters. 
Apart from the reality and complexity of the external dangers to^ 
which we have already referred, and which need no em])hasis, there 
is the fact that the multiplicity of racial, religious and linguistic 
dilVerences in India must inevitably prove for many years to come 
a grave obstacle to the creation of anythijig in the nature of a 
gciiuioe national Aiaiiy u])on which the ]>oj)nia(ion as a whole 
could rely. And one aspect of this fundamenial internal difficulty 
requires especial attention, namely the extranrdiiuirv variations 
which —and wlrich are ]>robably uripaialleled in any other 

comparable area on the surface of the globe,—in tlie amount of 
natural militaiy aptitude possessed by the country's dilfereut 
inhabitants; amongst them are included races which aie entitled to 
be considered amongst the most formidable fight in g forces in the 
world, and others which alike by their physique and traditions 
are rendered practically incapable of resisting military aggression 
of any kind. The contrast is clearly brought out by a ciirsoiy 
examination of tbe geograpliical origins of the recruits obtained 
for tbe Army. About dO per cent, of the total area of India exclu¬ 
sive of Burma,—that is to say the Punjab, tbe independent State- 
of Xepal, the United I*rovinces, tlie Stale of Jammu and Kaslniiir, 
and the North-West Frontier ProAince,—provides about 84 per 
cent, of the troops, whereas such vast and populous regions as the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras, for example, together 
fmnisii only about lr‘l,00(l men, ihe (h‘ntral Pr(»viiices, and Bihar 
and Orissa, a mere 500 in the aggregate, and Bengal and Assam, 
none at all. It is sometimes alleged that these discrepancies are 
due not so much to real differences in capacity for a military career 
as to a tendency on the part of the authorities to recruit almost 
exclusively from certain races and classes which they themselves, 
foi' purposes of their own, happen to prefer; but the whole course 
of Indian history prior to the estahlishment of the British Raj is 
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sufficient to ^ive the lie to this contention,—quite apart from mere 
persona] observation of the characteristics of the pen])les conceinef]; 
it may moreover he recalled that during the emeifrency (d‘ 1914-lS, 
when there were the stronj^est ])ossible reasons for acceph'fig 
satisfactory volunteers from even tlie moie unlikely parts of tlie 
country, the recruits obtained from the tj’adiiionally uiimilitarv 
Piovinces such as Ponn-al were iiumerically neo'liyible in compari¬ 
son wutli tliose that (uime forward in the !Sori]i and North-A\\*st. 
The existence of these extreme ditferences in tlie military capabili¬ 
ties of the population puts difficulties in iho uay of tlie rajiid 
formation of an Indian national arjuy which ii is impossihle to 
ignore; nationalists find that the martial races u])oii wdiich the 
countiy’s defence to a large extent depends are as a rule singularly 
im])ervious to ])o]itical idealism, and have n stjong preft'rencc for 
the leadership of officers whose race or family is such as lo suggest 
their i)ossession of inherent miliiary aplitude. Put tin's is only 
an initial obstacle. Tlnue is a much larger ])r()hlem ahead which 
must be frankly stated; wore the course of Indian liistory during 
the next few decades to be such as to ])rodi!ce tlie collapse of the 
existing administration, or even were drastic measures for Indianiz- 
iiig the Army to he undertaken out of impatience and ignorance, a 
situation miglit well arise in which discipline could no longer 
operate, and the unmilitarv iiiha])itants of tlie country would find 
their lives and property at the mercy of armed but disorderly 
warriors Avho acknowledged no natural oi* political kinship with 
them. This possibility leads us to the question whether the present 
dimensions of the British Army in India are justified. Supporters 
of the Government would urge that a country so profoundly divided 
by racial and religious differences as India ought on principle to 
have witliin her borders some such impartial co-ordinating force 
as the British Army provides, and tliat in relation to the country’s 
total population the actual establishment maintained cannot 
reasonably be considered excessive, since as a rule it does not 
amount to more than 1 British soldier for every t),000 inhabitants. 
It is a generally admitted fact tliat British troops prove extraordi¬ 
narily helpful in times of internal distiirbaiKte, since there are no 
reasons whatever why they should tend to favour either of the 
conflicting parties, and their ability to maintain even-handed 
justice in these circumstances is widely recognized. In consequence 
it has become increasingly the custom, when serious communal 
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ilisordeis f>cf,ur, tliat ilio Britisli troops should he called in to deal 
with tlieiri. 

As regards the Territorial Force, there is very wide realization, 
on tlie }>art of the supporters as well us the opponents of the Gov- 
e.rnnienl, of the important ])art it can play in fostering the desire 
for iiational sei-vice in the minds of the people, and 2 >roviding a 
focus for activities which might otliejwise he diverted into unsatis¬ 
factory courses; at the sume time it is essential to bear in mind 
the fact.—which the critics of the Government are wont to over¬ 
look,—that from its very nature the Force is neither intended nor 
a hie to act as a substitute for tJie llegiilar Aj iny. It woubi th(*re- 
fore be exti-ernely difficult either on grounds of principle or 
expediency to justify a lavisli increase in the expenditure on the 
^j’erritorial Force at a lime when the cry is all for a reduction in 
the cost of the llegular Army,—and when iu actual fact it has been 
lowered by ap 2 )roximatoly IG per cent, during the last 7 years. 
^\s a result of tlie recommendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces Committee the establishment of the F'orce lias already been 
considerably expanded during the last few years, four Urban Units 
and three new University Training Corps Units having been 
constituted in 1928. The latter have made a very satisfactory start; 
1 ) 11 1 in so far as the urban units are concerned the results have 
hitherto been disappointing, and little interest lias been displayed 
except in connection with the unit in the United Provinces; the 
Bombay Parsi urban battalion, out of an establishment of 725, 
had at the end of tlie period under review a strength of IG, and 
tlie non-Parsi Bombay Unit, and the ^^ladras Unit, numbered 81 
and 75 resjjectively out of an establishment fixed for each at 34G. 
A substantial improvement in the elhciency of the Provincial Units 
was however noted during the year under review, largely owing 
to the arrangements made, as a result of the recommendations of 
tlie Auxiliary and Territorial Forces Committee, for ensuring 
ample; training and tienimneiit staff. The Territorial 

Force as a whole now consists of 18 Provincial Battalions, 4 
Urban Units, 11 TJiiiversity Training Corps Units and a Medical 
Inanch. One of its major difficulties hitherto has been the natnral 
dearth of officers adequately qualified to serve in it,—a problem 
which has been aggravated by the delays which have occurred in 
granting senior grade commissions, owing to the cumbersome 
procedure originally j^rescribed for dealing with apjdica lions; the 
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latter trouble liowever should soon be rectified. The Provincial 
battalions at present are each provided with five officers of the 
Regular Army, and the other units with one. 

We will conclude this section by giving* a few further details 
concerning the matters we have had under review which could not 
conveniently be introduced into a general discussion. As regards 
the Iiidianization of the commissioned ranks of the Army, the 
actual figures for the year were as follows: in June 1929 eleven 
candidates obtained admission to the Royal Military College, 
iSandhurst, and a further ten as a result of the examination in 
November, when six were also admitted to the Royal Air Force 
College, Crauwell, and two to the Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich. During the November examination there were eight 
other candidates who qualified for admission to Sandhurst but who 
could not be admitted as there Avere no vacancies for them. As we 
have already mentioned, this is the first occasion on which there 
have been more (jualified candidates than available vacauicies. In 
addition to the cadets avIio gained admission to Sandhurst in the 
ordinary way, three officers holding Viceroy's Commissions in the 
Indian Auiiy were mmiijiated by 11. J'i. the Commaiider-in-Cliief 
to undergo a (‘uuise of training there with a view to qualitving 
for the grant of King's Commi.ssions. An event of considerable 
inii)ortance Avliieb took in India during tlie yeai*, in con¬ 
nection v.ith the ]'t‘<‘rnitnn.'ni and cdticatioii eondidalen for 

Viceroy’s Commissions, was the opening in July 1929 of (he 
College at Nowgong, llundelklunid, dedicated to the memoiy of 
Lru'd Kitchener. Tlie institution is iiuend(*d to give youjio ;,iul 
promising non-commissioned officers a tlioiough course ol scientific 
military training such as would fully qualify tliem to instruct a 
ti‘oo]> or ])lato()n in ])eace and lead it in war; and it slioiild uliimaTely 
ensure for the Indian Army a regular s^ipply of af tive and eflicient 
troo]) and jdatoon C'ommanders with high tactical and admini*^'native 
abilitiowS. A large proportion of the funds reouiied to epuip it was 
generously subscribed by the Ruling Princes of India. The use 
of the Ordnance Factories as a means for providing technical 
education progressed satisfactorily during the year, and a (onsi- 
derable number of highly qualified artisans have been turnoil out 
under the apprenticeship schemes; the best of them are now being 
g*iveii fa(‘iiitie< ioi tduaiin’iig advanced r('chiiical iu«tiuetion in 
England. 
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Headers will recall that in oiir Heport last year we mentioned 
that an arrangement had been made whereby rhe Military Budget, 
exclnsive of expenditure which might be incurred ns n result of 
the recommendations of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces 
Committee, would be stabilized until the year 1931-32 at an annual 
figiiic ot Its. 55 crores. During the year under leview the [Kuiod 
was extended to 19d2-3d, and from 1030-31 onwards the stabilized 
figiiie will,—subject to tlie sanction of Ihe Sf*eretary of State.— 
be reduced f?‘om Its. erores to Its. 54'25 erores. 

iJaving now diseussed the question of Defence, both from the 
diplomatic and military points of view, we are in a position to 
consider tlie third aspect of the counlry’s external affairs, namely, 
her relations with her peoples overseas. This siil)ject,—despite the 
.fact that the number of liidians settled abroad amounts to loss 
tlnu) 1 per cent, of the home ]>opulation,—has asstuned an irnpoit- 
ance during llie last (|uai-tcr of a ceniurv whicli could scarcely b^ 
over-esiiniated, owing to the cxceojional diificuliv and seriousno'^^ 
of the racial proldeins to winch i( has given i isc. 

Travel outside India is dise'»urage(l bv oitliodox Hinduism, 
and before tlie Thirties of last century there seems to have been no 
apj)re( iab]e movement of Indians aliroad except to such closely 
adjacent regions as Ceylon, Malaya, and the Eiisi Indies. But 
the abolition of slavery witliin the Bi itish Em pi re in 1834 (Tcated 
an extensive demand, during t^'e next seventy years or so. for the 
emjilovinent of iiulentured Indian labour in such widely separated 
parts of the woild as [Mauritius, Fiji, the West Indies, and TSatal, 
—while at the same time the existing Indian [>o]>ulatiou in Ceylon 
and Malajui Avas substantially reinforced by the immigration of 
workmen I'ecruited in various other wavs. These movements were 
iiatuniily foilowial,—-a> soon as tlie variou> (M.ui!iiiuuitie,> oi Indian 
labourers abroad bad become sutficienth’ large and permanent,— 
by^ a l iadual influx of Indian traders, artisans, clerks, and profes¬ 
sional men, who Avere draAvii by the possibility of serving the 
interests of the original immigrants. In consequence it is altogether 
incorrect to supjiose,—as is still sometimes done,—that the settle¬ 
ments of Indians in the countries Avhich imported large quantities 
of indentured Indian labour during the last century consist solely 
of uneducated “ coolies ’’ and members of the lower classes and 
castes. Moreover a quite considerable amount of spontaneous 
Indian emigration has occuiTed to other regions,—particularly East 
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Africa,—where little or no indentured labour was ever introduced. 
In addition, it should be borne in mind that the whole system of 
indenture was abolished in 1917, and ihat under the Einioration Act 
of 1922, emioration of unskilled Indian w'orkers was prohibiied 
except to such countries and on such teiins and conditions ns 
m[o*ht be specified by the Governor-General in Council, and it was 
provided that any notification made by the Governor-General in 
Council under the Act must bo approved by botli Chambers of the 
Legislaiuro; moreover a standing Eniio-raiion Comnnttee, comp(»S('d 
of twelve members of the Lcp;“isla1uro, is appointed every year to 
advise the Government on all major questions that ainse. Thus 
the Government and the Legislature can now exercise etfecti\'e 
control over organized emigration of unskilled Indian labourers, 
and can ensure on the one hand thal the emigrants shall not be of 
unsuitable type, and on the other that they should not be despatched 
to regions in which arrangements for their rece])tion and treatment 
are inadequate. 

The actual number of Indians at present settled aliroad is about 
2,GIG,000, of whom 959,000 are in (•eylon, 700,000 in Malaya, 
281,000 in Mauritius, 270,000 in British Guiana, Trinidad, and 
Jamaica, 100,000 in South Africa, 09,000 in Fiji, and 55,000 in 
East Africa,—the total for the British Empire as a, whole being 
2,510,000. Thus it will be realized that the j)rol)lems tliat have 
arisen as a result of Indian emigration have hitherto been almost 
entirely a matter of inier-lmpcrial, rather tlian international 
concern, since no more than 100,000 Indians arc permanently 
resident in lands not subject to the British Crown. 

Unfortunately the increase in the hain't of travel amongst 
Indians of the upper and educated i-lasses, and in tlie tendency on 
(lie part of a ('*onsidera])]e number of Indian merchants and profes¬ 
sional men actually to take up their abode in foreign (‘ountTi(\s, 
occurjed at a time when the problems arising out of racial 
differences were causing an increasing amount of tension throughout 
tlie whole world; and in consequence the intelligent and eultivati'd 
Indian, who was proud both of the civilization and achievements 
of his own countrymen, and of ilie fact that he was a memV)er of 
the mightiest Empire in the whole world,—within whose sway were 
included peoples of all kinds and creeds, and whose general policy 
was obviously guided to a laige extent by an im])artial desire for 
tbeir welfare and advancement,—^began first to come into contact 
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with Englishmen beyond the confines of his own coimfry at a 
period when he was lia])le to find Jiiniscif healed L\ tlie less imagi¬ 
native among them as an outsider and an inferior. In rereiit 
years there seem to have been some indi('ations that this intolerance 
is on the wane, but it has alieady had grave and far-reaching reper¬ 
cussions, and caused serious disillusion and resentTuent amongst 
such non-European subjects of the llritish Crown as niiglit 
naturally expect, owing to tlieir own higli standards of civilization, 
to be ]>lacod on an equal footing with Europe'iii'^. The gravity r^f 
tlie problems raised by this state of atVairs, froni the point of view 
of the fntuie soliilarity of the Empire, have received increasing 
attention of late, as for instance in the icsoluhon of the Imperial 
CoiiiVreiicc' of 10‘.J1, whieh reconimeiided that th (3 rights of Indians 
to equality of eitizenship should ho recognized; and hie impiove- 
rneiiis which have conscijuentlx beaui t-ltected in ihe status and cir- 
(‘iimstaiK’es of liidian> abr(*ad at“e, ‘o- we shall shortly see, sultstan- 
tial, N evertheless it cannot be denied that there still exist consi¬ 
derable disharmonies between the ideals of fellowship and justice, 
upon whose fulfilment tlie nalural coh(M(*nce of the Empire must 
ultimately depend, and the treatment a(dually meted out to 
Indians in some parts of it. 

Apart from the psycludogmal aspect of the problem, wliicb is 
really the most fundamental an<l difiicult of all, the practical dis¬ 
advantages from which Indians still siifier in British teriitoiy 
include restrictions or nurtsisonablo conditions affecting the right 
to iniinigrate, or to obtain and retain domicile, exclusion from the 
fi'aiudiise,—or alternatively inadequate lepiM^sentatioii u[)ou Legis¬ 
lative and Municipal bodies and ilie absence of a common electoial 
roll,—denial of the riglit to hold land, to enjoy trading faciiitie.s, 
and to escape from coinpulsriry segregation, and the non-payment 
of a minimum wage propoidifuiate to tlie cost of living. The.sc 
disabilities of course by no inean.s apply tliroughout the wliole 
Empire. In British Ciuiana, Trinidad, and Jamaica, Indians have 
exactly the vsame status as any other British citizens; in Ceylon 
and Mauritius also, under their present constitutions, there is no 
discrimination against Indians on the giound of race. So far as 
other Crown Colonies or Mandated Territories are concerned, 
however, racial problems of some gravity have arisen in Fiji, and 
also in East Afiica,—where in Kenya Colony in particular the con¬ 
flicts between the interests or aspirations of Indian emigrants afid 
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those of other settlers have been pronounced. But perhaps the most 
delicate and difficult of all the negrotiations which the Government 
of India has had to undertake on behalf of its peoples overseas have 
been those with the Government of South Africa. The self-Govern- 
ing Dominions, of course, are themselves fully responsible for the 
manner in whicli Indians within their confines are treated, whereas 
the Crown Colonies, and other units of the Empire, are not; and 
the Eeciprocity Besolution passed at the Imperial War Conference 
iij 1918 affirmed the rij^hts of each community of the British Com- 
monwealth to control, by restri<*tions uj)on immiirration, the 
composition of its own population. But although responsible 
Indians recognize in tlie al)stra<‘t the fjict tiiat if the sclf-govevninsz' 
Dominions desire to exclude Indian immigrants they are entitled 
to do so, and that reasonable complaint can only be raised concern¬ 
ing the exciusion of Indians from the Crowm Colonies, it has 
nevertheless not been easy f(»r them to considcu' the actual conse¬ 
quences of this disenminatioTi dispassionately when they reflected 
upon the ideals for which the British Empire is supposed to stand; 
.'ind their g-cncral irritation at the giievances of th(‘ii’ fellow- 
countrymen across the seas is apt to vent itself in criticism not only 
of Great Biiiain but of the Government of India in its present 
form. Thus thc' yiractical disabilities to whicli Indian emigrants 
have found themselves subjected have not only raised questions of 
principle which are of vital importance to the future of the whole 
Empire, and which have taken a prominant place amongst the 
topics which successive Imjierial Conferences since the war have 
been forced to consider, hut have also exercised a profoundly dis¬ 
turbing influence over the currents of Indian internal politics, 
whose effe(;ts can scarcely be expected to subside for some time, 
despite the sympathetic consideration which the problem has 
recently been receiving. 

Let us now indicate in more detail the piogretss of events during 
recent years in those territories in which Indians have complained 
of treatment incompatible alike with the dignity of India as a 
part of the Empire, and with their own personal status as sub jects 
of the British Crown. In recent years the circumstances of Indians 
in South Africa, and the relations between the Dnion Government 
and the Government of India, have considerably improved; hut 
during the period immediately after the War, inter-imperial prol>- 
lems of unusual gravity were raised as a result of a series 
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of legislative proposals that were put forward concerning tlio 
treatment of Asiatics within the Union. In 1921, a Commission 
appointed by the Union Government recommended the retention of a 
law prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics in the Transvaal, 
and the withdrawal of the right of acquiring and owning land in 
the Uplands of Natal. Tn 1924 the Class Areas Bill was introduced, 
which provided for the compulsory segregation of Asiatics in urban 
areas,—though fortunately this measure lapsed owing to the un- 
expecied dissolulion of Parliament. In 1924 iln' (lovcu-nor-ticnc- 
rul ass(Mttcd ihe Naial Jhmmghs Ordinain*(‘, \v1ii(‘h |)v<‘veiiled 
the further enrolment of Indians as burgesses. And in 1925 it was 
proposed to amend the Mines and Works Act in such way as to 
refuse I lie grant of certificates of ])rof!cicncy to Asiatics in ceitain 
occupaticiis. Thus the disabilities from which Indians suffered in 
South Africa, and which, since Oie time of Air. (xandhi’s first 
Passive Pesistance Campaign in Natal in pre-war days, had always 
excited ])cculiar interest, seemed likely to he increased; and as 
soon as the full implications of this series of discriminatory pro¬ 
posals came to he understood, the resentment aroused througliout 
this country was widespread and intense. Attention was moreover 
drawn to the fact that of all the delegates who had attended the 
Imperial Conference of 1921, tliose from South Africa alone had 
dissented fi’om tlie Pesolution to whi(4i we have already referred, 
which admitted, on principle, the <*laim of Indians settled within 
territories subject to the British Crown to equality of citizenship. 
The Government of India accordingly made stienuoiis repiesenta- 
tions to the Union Government on the proj)Osed discriminatory 
legislation against Indians, and late in 1925 sent a deputation 
under the late Sir George Paddison (o investigate matters on the 
spot. A better understanding between the two Governments 
resulted from the work of this deputation, and after its return to 
Indie in May, 192(), the Government of India agreed to the pro¬ 
posal of the Union Government that a Conference on Indian question 
should be held in South Africa in ihe following December; at the 
same time suggesting that a deputation from the Union should 
visit India prior to the Conference to study Indian conditions at 
first hand. This invitation was accepted, and a South African 
deputation paid a useful visit to India during the early autumn. 
The Indian delegation for the Conference, which had been selected 
so as to command public confidence in India and to carry weight 
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in South Africa, departed shortly afterwards, and as a result of 
its negotiations a provisional Agreement was attained, which was 
later ratifif'd. Both Governments re-affirmed their recognition of 
tlie riglit of the TTnion Government 1o use all just and legitimate 
means for maintaining Western standards of life within its 
l)('undaries, and the Union Governmeiit recognized tliat Indians 
domiciled in South Africa and wishiiig to conform to Western 
standards of living should he enabled to do =o. Those Indians who 

wislied to leave Soutli Africa Avere to he assisted hv tlie Union to 

« 

3’eturn to Jjidia or einigrate elsewhere, arid jiejvinissioii to come 
hack to the Union Avas to he gWen h* tlmse A\ho so desired, provided 
tliey exercised the right Avithin a perir.fl of three years, and refunded 
the value of tlie assistance ih(*y had r.M-eived. The Tinion Govern¬ 
ment further agreed not to proceed witii the Areas Beser\aition and 
Immigration and Eegisiiation (Ur.rtlier Provisi(ui) Bill, and 
f=iuggested tiiat the Government of India sliould appoint tin Agent 
in South Africa to scciiie continln•^^ and clTective co-operation 
hctween the tAvo Governments. The Govern incut of liidia for its 
part recognized its ohligtttion to h^ck alt<*r rcliirin^d emigrants on 
tlicii- arrival in India. 

This Agreement may on the Avlcde he said to have been well 
I'cceiAxd in liot.li countries. The G(.'VernnM*nt of Tnditi lost no time 
in devising cind setting in motion the maidiinery lefjuired in India 
to j^J’O’^ide fo]' the leception of those Indians avIio should decide to 
jelurn to India, to jirotect tlieir savings and bonuses, iind to .settle 
them in suitalde occujiations in this country; and as an indication 
of its earnestness to giv’e effect t*) the terms of the Agreement, it 
p]oni]>tly ap]>oiiited as il^ first Agent in South Afi iea, tlie Bight 
llfui. V. S. Si’inivasa vSastri, P.(\, C.IU, avIio had hemi a member 
of the delegation Avhich ii.ad effected the settlement at the Con- 
ferenee. This aetion Avas roeeived Avith general approval both in 
India and Souili Africa, and the Union GoAxuiinumi extmuled an 
aiiinesty to all Indians illegally present in tlie Union. The Union 
GoAXunment moreoAxr aa^ts cjuick to introduce legislation imple¬ 
menting its OAYii undertakings, and when Mr. Sastri arrived in 
South Africa in June 1927, all that remained to he done Avas to 
take action under Part III of the Agreement, which Avas concerned 
with the measures required for the general uplift of the Indian 
community in the Union. Most of the provisions of this part of 
the Agreement affect the province of Natal, where the majority of 
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the Indians in South Africa reside, and the Onion Government 
moved the provincial administration to appoint a Commission to 
enquire into the condition of Indian education in tliat province, 
and to sug'geat means foi' its improvement. Co-operation ^vitll tliis 
Commission on the part of the Government of India was provi<led 
by tile appointment of two (Mlucational experts,—Mr. K. P. Kiclilu, 
I.E.S., Deputy Director of Education in the United Provinces, 
and Miss C. Gordon^ of the Madras Educational Service,—to assist 
the Commission on its investigations. • 

A satisfactory feature oi tiie sitiiaiion in rr'cent years has hccn 
the spirit of friendlint>s uiol good-will wliicli has animated the 
Union (joveinment in dealing with [irohlems ahecting tJie doinit ile^d 
Indian coiirmnnity. An cxaniple of this occurred in 11127, wlicu 
a measure known as the Li(juor lUll was introduced in the Union 
Parliament, one of wliose (,'lauses was designed to prohibit the 
employment of Indians on iireiised premises such as hotels, clubs, 
and bi eweries; this created coiisteruation, since it tlireateiied to 
ahect the livelihood of no less tiian 3,000 Indians, hut fortunately 
it was soon announced bv the ^linlstei in cliarge of the Jiiil that tlie 
often ding Clause was to l>e omitted. 

Much of the credit tor this improved atmosphere is duo to Mr. 
Sustri, whose tact and honesty of purpose earned for him the 
confidence of the majority of the European community, and an 
increasing measure of their sympathy in assisting the Indian cause. 
And not only did he meate brCcJ- relations between Europeans and 
Indians in the Union, but iit succeeded in enlisting responsible 
Indian opinion in favour of - crating whob'-heartedly in work¬ 
ing tlic Agreement. An illustration of his ptU’sonal inlluence with 
the Indian community wa< {l ovidcd by the gratifying respense to 
Jiis appeal for £20,00(1 for ]>ur])Ose of establishing a combined 
teaclier^’ Training and lligli Sa bots] in Durban. Tlio institution, 
whicli will meet an uigent nc^d, and which is now known as tlie 
Sastri College, Avas formally (opened in October 1929. 

It will be recollected that shortly before the conclusion of tlie 
period covered by our previous Deport Mr. Sastri resigned his 
a])pointment, and was succeeded as Agent of the Government of 
India in South Africa by Sir Kurina, Venkata Eeddi, Ivt. 
Unfortunately, however, the new Agent was compelled by illness to 
return to India on sick leave in December 1029, and consequently 
the Indian community in South Africa did not have the benefit 
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of his vserviees for the whole of the period now under review. 
Dnrinp* his absenee his official Secretary held ch«arjre of the cMirrent 
duties of the post. The most inn)orh)Tit problem that faced the 
A^ent during the year Avas that which arose concerning the grant 
of trading licences to Asiatics in the Transvaal. As a .result of 
cerlain judgments of the Supreme Court uy)on the legality of the 
occupation of premises by Indians for trading purposes, the (Vity 
Council of Johannesburg, since the beginning of 1929, bad been 
Withholding the issue to Indians of certificates for obtaining or 
renewing trading licences. The Council is understood to have 
adopted this attitude as a result of legal advice, to the effect that 
the granting of a certificate to an applicant who woAiId therebv be 
enabled to infringe either a statutory restriction of the lights to 
f)ccuy)y premises, or a similar condition of title in a private town- 
shij), would be undesirable. Although no Indian actually trading 
ill J929 had had his business stopped by tlic refimal of llie City 
Council to grant the requisite certificate, the position created by the 
decision of the Court seemed anomalous, and was in fact a source 
of considerable uncertainty and risk lo the Indian business man. 
It Avas therefore urged upon the Union (Tovernment both by Mr 
Sastfi. during- his tenure of the Agency, and sul)se(|uently by Sir 
Kurma Ileddi. that the matter should be yilaeed on a more 
satisfactory basis: and as a result of this action, and of repiesen- 
tations wdiich liad heen made hy the Eurojican community, to the 
effect that the operation of the hnvs relating to the ownershiy) and 
occupation of immoA’able jiroperty hy Asiatics in the TransAuial 
should he examined, the TTnion GovernmenI set uy) a Select Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Assembly to enquire into the A\hole ]K)sitiou. 
v'^uu'c tin- !ii\ t‘st igai ions of tlic Conmiitlee wm e likelv to luive an 
iny^ortant effect upon Indian interests in the Transvaal the Govern¬ 
ment of India had requested the Union Government to postyione, 
if possible, the start of the Committee’s work until Sir Kurma 
l^eddi, who was then on leave, i-eturned to South Africa ; but the 
Union Government declared itself unAAdlling to adoyit the sugges¬ 
tion. since, in its oyiinion, it Avas imyierative that the existing 
imcertainty should be yiromptly terminated; it nevertheless 
exjiressed its intention of recommending to the Committee that it 
should arrange its dates so as to suit the convenience of any s])ecial 
representative Avhom the Government of India might choose to 
•appoint forthwith for the purpose of watching Indian interests. 
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The (Tovernment of India consequent!}' deputed Mr. J. D. Tyson, 
I.C.S., who had been Secretary to Mr. Sastri while he was Af»ent 
in South Africa, to undertake this task, and to provide tlie Indian 
coininunity in the Transvaal with such assistance as it might need 
tor placing its views before the Committee. 

In Ketiya, some impioyeirients occurred in llie relations berweeii 
the Euroj.'ean and Indian settlers after 192d, when Ilis Majesty’s 
Government announced its general policy towards this Colony. It 
is true that the two problems which had aioused the greatest 
bitterness, namely the electoral arrangements, and the j)rohibition 
of Indian scttleinejit in the Xenya liigiilands, remained untouched 
by the announcement; but the Ordinance restricting immigration 
was not (Uiaded. I’his concession, allhougli fai‘ from satisfying 
Indian opinion, either in East Africa or in India, at least did 
something to ease the situation, which was still further ameliorated 
when the Indian community abandoned its practice of political 
non-co-operation and selected five members for the Legislative 
Council. 

In 192G, however, the Government of Kenya ap])()iiii(‘(i a (.’om- 
missioi! io make recommendations concerning the establishment or 
extension of local government in Kairohi and Mombasa and their 
eiiviions, and in such other vsettled areas as might be considered 
suitable for it. The Commission’s report, which was completed in 
Eebriiarv 1927, contained a uinnber of recommendations relating to 
Indians, including proposals involving a decrease in the proportion 
of Indian representation on the local bodies at Kairobi and 
Mombasa, and the creation of European elected majorities in these 
places. This caused much resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the withdrawal from the Legislative Council 
of foiiJ- out of its five Indian members; and the Government of 
India abmitted representations to the Secretary of State for India 
on tue snhject. In the matter of unofficial representation on the 
Councils of Kairobi and Mombasa, u Committee consisting of 
European and Indian political leaders was appointed bv the 
Governor of Kenya, to endeavour to arrive at an agreement upon 
such clauses of the Local Government Bill as involved a difference 
of opinion between the European and Indian communities. The 
amendments proposed as a result of this enquiry were all incor¬ 
porated in the Ordinance enacted in October, 1928, but the Indian 
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coinmimit}^ in Kenya nevertheless decided not to take advantage 
of the increased representation offered to it on these two municipal 
bodies until its desires concerning tlie Introduction of a common 
electoral roll liad been to some extent met. 

In duly 1927 a new and important factor was introduced into 
the situation by the announcement that His Majesty’s Government 
had autliorised the Secretary of Slate for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the possibility of 
spcuring more effective co-o])ejation betwecui the Goveiumeiits of 
tlie J’lasteiij and Ctojlra) Arjicaii Dej)endencles: and considerable 
appreluuisions were immediately aroused in India concerning the 
effect which the findings of the Commission might have upon the 
futiue status of Indians in tliese territories. At the beginning 
of the Autumn Session of the Indian J^egislature the adjournment 
of the Jjegislative Assembly was proposed in order that the matte)' 
might be discussed, and a de])ulation drawn mainly from both 
(Chambers siibsivjueiitJy waited on 11. Iv (he Vieer<ty to call 
attention to the necessity for safeguarding tlie position of Indians 
in East Afjica. Amongst others, the dejmtation made a suggestion 
wliich was foifhwitli accepted by tbe Government of India, to the 
effect that a small body of selected |)orsoiis should lie appointed to 
A'lsit Easl Africa and make a gmieral survey of these territories in 
relation to Indian iii(ei'(;s(s therein, and ti» iielj) the resident Indian 
community to jirejiare their evidenee for the Commission; and 
Kniiwai Maharaj Singh, C.T.E., and Mr. It. B. Ewhank, C.I.E., 
I.C.S., Avere chosen foi tlie jinrjiose. Meanwhile ariangements 
had been pjoceeding for the constitution of the Bi'itish Cominission 
(() East Afiica, and in N"v(‘in])e)' 1.927 its personnel Avas aiinoniH ed. 
In the following month it left England, and after a compreliensive 
tour returned in Mffy 1928 to prepaje its rejiort; this Avas 
pnblislied in Jannaiy 1929, and was signed by the Avhole Commis¬ 
sion, the Chainnan (Sir EdAvaid Hilton Young), however, signing 
“ snhjeet to additional jecoinmeiidations,” which Avere duly set 
out. The report Avas carefully examined by the Government of 
India in consultation Avith the Standing Emigration Committee of 
Ike Indian liegislatuie ami AAufli prominent representatives of all 
paj'iies in the Legislative Assembly. The tentative conclusions 
reached hy the GovernmeJjt Avere communicated to the Secrelary 
of State for India in March 1929 and were made public in India in 
September. 
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Meanwliile tlie Secretary of State for the Colonies had sent out 
Sir Samuel Wilson, Under-Secretary of Stale for tlie Colonies, 
to l^]ast Afiiea during March to discuss the recommendatioiis ol the 
Hilton Young Commission for the closer union of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, with the Governments concerned, and 
also willi any bodies or individuals representing the various 
interests and communities affected, with a view to seeing how far 
it might be possible to find a basis of general agreement. Sir 
Samind Wilson vas also dii-ecied to ascertain on wliat lines 
a sclauiK' lor doscu* union would ])e administratively workable and 
otherwise acceptable. At the invitation of the Secretary of State 
for tile (a)lonies th(‘ (lovei’ninent of India deputed ^Tr. Sastri to 
go to ly.'st Afi‘i(^a to lielp tlie local Indian ('omnninities to stale their 
views to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of the Hilton 
A^oung Commission’s I{(‘})ort and to he at his dis])osal if he required 
assistance in dealing with the Indian de])utali(>ns. Mr. Sastri left 
India in April, and by August, after bis return to tliis country, be 
had completed a report on his visit which has already been hrietly 
j'iderred to in Chapter I, and which furnished the Govoinmerit of 
India with valuable material for (‘onsideration while its views and 
recommendations on the whole subject were being formulated 
for presentation to Ilis Majesty’s Government. Mr. Sastri’s chief 
suggestions w^ere that the Government of India should press 
in(|uiries as to the basis of a civilization fraucliise wdiieh slum Id he 
coinmon to all races alike; invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
(mice and of the Government of Kenya in securing the consent of 
the European community to the estahlishment of a common 
electoral roll; oppose tlie gj-ant of responsible government to 
Kenya or of any institutions leading up to it ; ojipose tlu' (‘stablisli- 
ment of a Central Council on the lines projuised by Sir Samuel 
W'ilson; demand, in case of the establishment of some such body, 
th:»t tin unofiicial representatives from each province should 
include an adequate number of Indians; advocate the continuance 
of the official majority in the Legislative Council of Kenya; and 
demand that the representation of natives in the Kenya Legislative 
( ■ouncil should be by natives or by Europeans and Indians in equal 
proportions. 

Ill SeplembiM’ 11)21) an Indian delegation from East Africa came 
to place before the Government of India the views of the Indian 
community on matters arising out of the Hilton Young Comniis’ 
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siou’s report. Ainonost the numerous points to which the delegation 
drew attention, and which, in their o])inion, were liable to have 
an important elTeci n])on Indian interests, were the question of 
common franchise in Kejiva, the rej)resentation of the natives of 
tlie conntTv on th(' Council, the federation of the several terri- 
toi’ies in East Africa, the reservation of land in Kenya for the 
settlement of Indians, tlie residential seo*regation of Indians in 
Kenya, the appointment of an Indian Tragic Commissioner, the 
# impTOveinent of educational facilities: for Indians, the ap])oiiitTnent 
of Indians in the higher viiblie services in East Africa, and the 
beHer po]iti(\al represent a tion of Indian interests in Kiranda and 
Tani»‘anvika. The whole question was flisensso'd by the Govern¬ 
ment of Iiulia with the Standinc- Emigration Committee and the 
leaders and ])roniinent memhers of various ])arties of the I.egishilure 
at a meeting held on the 22nd of Sefdemher, and theii* views were 
communicated to the Secretar^^ of State withoul delay. 

On the 5th of October 1929 Sir Samuel Wi]son\s report on his 
enquiries in East Africa was published: and another meeiing of the 
Standing Emigration Committee in this country was convened 
shortly afterwards to consider liis proposals. As a result, a further 
(!ommunication was addressed 1o IIis Majesty^s Government on the 
subject by the Government of India. In our Kepori next yeai* we 
shall hope to be in a po.sition to describe, from the Indian point of 
view, a further stage iu the history of the somewhat complicated 
series of events that were originally set in motion by the appoint¬ 
ment of the Hilton Young Commission. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the War. attention began lo he 
drawn to certain unsatisfactory features,—wliich were described 
in previous editions of this Heport,—in the condition of the Indian 
settlers in the Eiii Islands: but as a result of negotiations which 
the Government of India undertook on their behalf, their circum¬ 
stances have appreciably improved in recent years, their rejiresenta- 
tion on the Fiji Legislative Council having been increased, and a 
special officer, ])ossessing adequate qualifications, having been 
ajipointed lo act as Adviser to the Governor on matters affecting 
Indians in the Colony, and given a scat in the Legislative ("ouncil. 
Unfortunately, however, a disturbing factor was introduced into 
the situation during the period under review, in consequence of the 
issue of Letters Patent in February 1929 under wdiich the constitu¬ 
tion of the Legislative Council was revised. When the new 
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Ooiineil met (>ii the 4th of November one of the Indian members 
moved a resolution recommending the establishment of a common 
electoral roll in snbstitntion for the existing communal one. The 
resolution was supported by the three Indian representatives but 
opposed by the other members of the Council, including the elected 
European and nominated Fijian members. The resolution was 
conse(|uently lost, and, in protest, all three Indian members 
resigned their seats, and the vacancies thus created have remained 
unfilled, no Indian having hitherto offered himself for election. • 

Iteaders of our previous volumes will recollect that the condition 
of Indian labourers in Ceylon has recently been considerably 
improved, owing to the passage by the Ceylon Legislative Council 
in 1027 of the Indian Labour Ordinance, which contained provi¬ 
sions concerning the establishment of a minimum w^age. Farther 
events of considerable importance to the Indian emigrants in Ceylon 
occurred during the year under review, as a result of the acceptance 
by (he Ceylon Legislative Council of the scheme of coiistftntional 
reforms originally put foiward by tbe Donoughmore Commission, 
and subsequently modified by the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
in accordance with the suggestions of H. E. the Governor of Ceylon. 
Strong objection was raised by Indians both in Ceylon and at home 
to the arrangements made under the scheme on the subject of the 
franchise, since it was considered that they would have an adverse 
effect upon the position of Indian labourers. The Government of 
India accordingly look the matter up, and was giving it close 
attention at the close of the period under review. 

Apart from the events we have now discussed, no developments 
of material importance occurred in connection with Indian 
•emigrants during the year, and their position remain> apjiroxi- 
mately as we have described it in previous editions of this Ileport. 



CHAPTER III. 

Politics. 

Tliis iiecomit of tlie outstanding*’ features of the polities of 
]Vritisli India during the year ending with the month of Marcli 
19?h), is being written late in the following autumn, and, already, 
looking hack upon that period through the dust of the ei’owded and 
•drainatie deyelojunents that have since intervened, it setuns strange¬ 
ly lemole; by the lime these words are read, a fresh series of 
hap])enings of even greater importance will have been interposed, 
and such contemporary inteiest as the political Chapters of these 
volumes have had in the past Avill be, on this occasion, singularly 
small. Thus, the rapid march of events having deprived this 
I'ortion of our l{e])ort of much of its more immediate, journalistic 
sigtiihcanc’e, and removed it further into the lealm of ])iirt‘ history, 
we shall devote less space to it than usual, and take the o])])ortunitv, 
instead, of expanding some of our other Chapt(‘i’s by irn'orporatiag 
material Avhich has not recently received so much attention. 

The political j)rol)lems of India, although closely inter-connect¬ 
ed, nuvy he considered from three separate points of view. The 
first,—and at present by far the most important,—is the constitu¬ 
tional aspecjt. This may be said to arise diiectly out of the topics 
we have bad under discussion in the pievious Chaptei', (which is, 
indeed, tlie reason that we have placed that Chapter first), since it 
is, in a sense, a matter of external relations,—that is, of India’s 
rebitioJis with Great Ilritain and the Jlritish Kmpire, and of her 
future status within, or, as one school of Indian politicians would 
now urge, without the British ('Ommonwealth of Nations. Next 
come the various aspects of “ All-India ’’ politi(‘s within British 
India, wliicli, although in present circumstanc.es they are to a large 
extent overshadowed by tlie constitutional question, would of course 
exist whether that question remained or not; these All-India poli¬ 
tics (‘oiisist, on the one hand, of the doings of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture, and, on the otlier, of the activities of (*ertain somewhat un¬ 
usual hut characteristic political or g?/a5i-politi(‘al liodics, sucli 
as the Indian National Congress, 1 he All-India National 
Liberal federation, the All-Tiidia Hindu Mahasabha, and the 
All-India Muslim League, which, although by no means wholly 
corresponding to the ordinary party organizations to which the 
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peoples of the deuiocratic countries of the West are accustomed, 
nevertheless tians<;eTi(l local difterences and make their influence 
felt, to ir^t‘«'ttei’ or less dep-ree, throu^diout the country as a \vhole. 
Tlie third aspect is that of provincial politics. Obviously, throuc'h- 
uut an area so vast rmd [)opuloiis and diverse as llritish Iiidla, 
there must constantly aii.se many detailed prohhuus which aflect 
ojiiy coni])aratively small portions of it. ami tlie political life ef 
liie \arious local administrative units fiixls its r'hief expres.sion in 
t!u‘ l^eoislative (’ouncils which wct-c established in the maior lb o- 
viiices ten years a^>-o undei’ the MoMta^^u-Chelinsford llefni-rjis. and 
ill the numerous smaller bodie-. sm b as the existing di>trif t and 
municipal hoards, union hoards. />f/ncJi(ij/af>', and so foitJj. whose 
(jevelopmeiit has heeii I'-i'aclually foster(Hl since the Eijrlities of last 
(‘enlurv, when it was decided by Lord Eij)on\s Administration 
that use should be made of such indi^’’enoiis machiiierv of local self- 
{[i'overnment as was then available. In .some wavs, the life of the 
political institutions in the Provinces .—of which the T;etn'sJative 
Councils are of course l»y far the most important,—has pioved. in 
the opinion of many detached ohserver.s, to be more elVeetive. vital, 
and spoTiianeous than that of the AIl-Tndia bodies,—a result which, 
may l)(» ascribed ])artly to the fact that, from their verv nature, 
tlie torinei’ would in any case he h'ss concerned with abstract pr(d)- 
lems, partly to the novelty of tlie ideal of a united India ti-overn- 
iniT herself bv' means of modeiii democratic machinery, and paitly 
to the p-reater measure of loal responsibility with which, under the 
existing- constitution, the provincial Leg-islative Councils, as com¬ 
pared with the Central Iveg-islature, have been endowed. But the 
manifestations of political activity during a period of twelve months 
can he so multifarious, even within a single Province, that no 
attempt has been made in previous issues of this Peport to trace 
i7i detail the com.se of juoviucial, a.s conlrasted with All-India, 
politics, throughout the whole country; and had we, on the strengtli 
of the special circumstaiices described in tlie previous paragraph, 
endeavoured to do so this year, so raut^h additional space would have 
been reipiiied, that the balance of the book would have been 
radically altered, and it would have been difficult even to mention, 

—and impossible to di.scuss in such detail as on this occasion seems 
desirable.—many of the other interesting and important matteis 
which, in a general review of Indian administrative affairs, are at 
least as relevant as politics. This being so, we shall confine our- 
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selves here to examiniiij^ only the first two sides of the Indian 
politicnl piohlem, and must refer such readers as wish to study 
the third, to the rej)()rts published aunuall}' by the various pro¬ 
vincial Governments, in which the details of local politics are fully 
described. 

If we cast our eves back, from our present vantage ground, 
over the ])oiiod with which we are re(;[uired to deal, tlieie is little 
ditliculty in distinguishing, amid the complicated web of political 
activity (‘ontained within it, the three strands which, by means 
(A tiieir intricate connections with subsequent evejits, exercised the 
-most iar-reaching inilueiice upon them; all three, it can be seen, 
lead comacl with one another at cerlahi points, hut whereas the first 
7 uns deal' and obvious across the whole of tbe sec tion of time 
which we have under examination, the others do not fully eniergc^ 
into view until our search has traA^ersed moie than half the field 
c-i vision. In last year’s ltepoi‘1, ample indication Avas given of 
tlie pioJound infiuence which, in one way or another, the existence 
oj the Statutory Commission had then had on tlie political life 
of the country, and during the twelve months now under review, 
as we have seen in Chaptei* I, this intluence persisted. This, 
tiien, is the first of tlie tliree strands, or factors, with Avhich Ave are 
concerned. The Couiniission’s report, it will he recollected, was 
not iiuhlished until llie summer of 1930, and thus our ])eriod was 
Throughout overshadowed hy anticipation of a forthcoming event 
\A liich did Jiot, in iact, take jdace until several Aveeks after its 
coneiiisioJi. In this atmosphere of uncertainty, when the air was 
thick Avitli lumstitutiunal doubts and speculations which could not 
])e hrouglit to rest u})on solid ground, discussion of the major politi¬ 
cal issues which have so much occujiied the minds of th(‘ edueated 
classes during the last decade or two seemed somewhat fruitless 
and unreal, ])articularly before the emergence of the second of 
the three iacioi s to which Ave haA^e alluded. This Avas tlie important 
.aiinouncenieiit made by II. K. tlie Viceroy in the Gazidte J^xtra- 
ordinary oi the 31st of October, Avhich has already lieen referred 
to in Cha[)ter I, and which is reproduced verbaiim in A])pendix II. 
The reactions to this aiiMouncement will he studied in more detail 
a few pages hence, and it will he sullicient here to note that, by 
clearly stating that the logical goal of Indian national aspirations 
is the attainment of Dominion Status, and by inviting the leaders 
.ot political opinion in this country to a Round Table Conference 
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in Ijondon at which the problem of India’s future constitution 
would be fully discussed, it had the effect, at the time, of rallying 
to the support of the Government large and important sections 
of opinion which, while in fact opposed to extremist courses, had 
tended k) remain passive, if not actually hostile, in the somewhat 
chilly and mistrustful political climate that had previously pre¬ 
vailed; amongst them were seveial of ilie groups which had been 
closelv identified with tlie boycott of the Statutory Commission froni 
the finio when Sir Jolin Simon iind his colleagues first arTived 
in India. The last of tlie three factors to which wc rcfiuire 1o* 
draw allention was the decision reached at the plenary meeting 
of tVie Indiaji National Congress at Lahore during the last few 
days of I)ec(‘ml)er. IJeaders of our ]>revious volume will re(‘all 
that at the meeting of tlie Congiess during ])eceniher 1928, in 
Calcutta, a resolution was passed to the effect that, if the scheme 
of <!onstitutional reforms contained in what was known as tlie Nehru 
report was not accejiied by the llrilisli Ihudiament within twelve 
montlis, the Congress would consider itself fi'ee to jironounee in 
favour of conqdetc independenee for India and to inaugurate 
throughout the country a camjiaign of non-co-operation with the 
Government. At the meeting at Lahore during the period under 
review’, the sclieme y)ropound(‘d in the Nehru report, which had 
assumed the grant of Dominion Status, was abandoned,—largely, 
in fact, because it had already been virtually rejected by the 
Muslims and Sikhs, and by tin* Hindu Mahasabha, and thus liad 
failed to effect the consolidation of the various communal bodies 
for Avhich it had been originally designed,- and after considmeffh 
divergencies of opinion had been manifested, the resolutions in 
favour of obtaining India’s immediate inde]>endence from Great 
llritain, and of initiating the Civil Disobedience Movement wdiieh 
has had such deplorable consequences after the conclusion of the 
period under review, w’cre eventually passed. 

These tliiee factors liaving thus dominated the political situa¬ 
tion tliroughout tlie year, and tlie first of tliem, namely th(^ 
coTitinucd existence of the Statutory Commission, having had the 
effect of inhihiting, rather than stimulating, new developments, 
the period wdiich w’e have set out to review’ divides itself naturally 
into tw'o parts, the fiist of wLich, consisting of the seven months 
prior to the Viceregal announcement, noAV seems, wdien contrasted 
with the remaining five months, to have been somewdiat iinim- 
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portant, since it contains few features which would be recognized 
by the historical student as having' had close connection with the 
dramatic occuiaoiices which have su])crveiie(I ilui’ing* the latter part 
oi 1/J30. Bearing this fundamental attribute of the year in mind, 
we may now proceed to examine its major political events, as far 
as we may, in the order in which they occurred. 

Our ])r(‘vi()us issm^ did not carry its account of the business 
transa(‘ted during the 1929 Session of the Central Ijegislature 
hevond the 28th (»f March, when the tuo Houses adiouriied for 
the Caster holidays, and consequently contained no recoid of the 
pi’oceedings duiving the concluding loifnight of tlie Session. When 
the Asseml)ly met again on tiic 2nd of A]»ril, ihere remained two 
in('asur(‘s oi eonsid(‘rab]e importance to be (lis])osed of, namely the 
Trades Disputes Bill and the Public Safety Bill, both of which had 
aroused acrimonious discussion in the past. Tlie Instory of these 
(MUitiovcrsies, liowcver, lies almost entirely within the period 
coveJ'ed by oui' pjevious vcdume, and it would, indeed, have l)een 
more natural, if less strictly accurate from the chronological point 
of view, to have des-uibed their ultimate fate tliei'e rather tliaii 
here. We shall therefore make no attempt to lecapitulate in 
detail the various stages through which these measures liad passed 
j)rior t<' tlie opening of the period undei* review, nor the objects 
for whic'h tliey were designed, since both wei’e fully treated in last 
year’s Deport, and shall dispose of the final events of the Delhi 
Session as briefly as possible. As regards the Trades Disputes Bill, 
tlnA jiud alreadv been debated at some length during the earliei* 
part of the Session, aud on the 11th of February had been referred 
to a Select Committee, which while iiitrodiieing some modifications 
in detail, left the main principles of the measure unelianged; in 
this slightly revised form, therefoie, il again came before the 
House on the 2nd of April, and large portions of the four succeed¬ 
ing days, and of the 8th of April, when it was passed, were devoted 
to its discussion. In his spee(*h on tlie opening day of the final 
debate the Hon’ble Sir Bhupendra Xatli Mitra, Member for 
Industries and Labour, stated that although lie ])ers()iially did not 
like many of the amendments made by the Seleid. Committee, he 
was quite prepared to accept them, and formally asked the House 
to take the Bill into consideration as it stood. A motion was 
thereupon put forward by Mr. V. V. Jogiab that consideration of 
the Bill should be postponed pending the report of the Whitley 
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•Commission, but this, ii^ter a short ciiscussion, was negatived, nnd 
the House then proceeded to debate upon Diwan Cliaman Lall^s 
motion that the I^ill siioiild be re-eirculated for the purpose^fs of 
eliciting further ophiions upon it. Speeches of great length v.ere 
made both by Diwan Chamaii Lall and other members in support 
of tlii> motion, the priTicipal arguments being that a number of 
im])oitai]t lalxnir organizations in tlie country had not been sutfi- 
cieiitly consulted on tiie provisions of the l^ill, that it was not 
designed to further the interests of the industrial workers, and that* 
the hulk of responsible labour opinion was in fa(‘t opposed to it. 
The motion, however, was ultimately lost, and the House aeeora- 
ingly set about the business of debating the provisions of the 
Hill in detail. Tlie discussicms whicii followed lelated almost 
entirely to Clauses 2. d, lo and lb, wliich, for one reason or another, 
were objtKded to, but lume of the amendments proposed w^ere 
carried, and on the morning of the 8th of April, the whole Dili, 
as luodifitMl by th(' Sehv.-t r\»mmiUee, was, as we have seen, duly 
pa>s(‘(l. Its passage was rendered memorable by the fact that, 
at tlie moment wlnai tlM‘ House was re-assembling att(‘r the division, 
and wiiile the I'resideut (the Hon'ble Mr. V. J. Patel) was announc¬ 
ing liis intention of ])roceeding to otlicr luisiness, there oecurred 
the terrorist outrage wliich has already been mentioned; two 
bombs, thing from the Visitors’ Gallery, burst among the bencdics 
occupied by the official members, and several persons were 
injured. 

AVe must now re-trace our steps tor a moment to consider the 
events Avhieb took {)lace dining this Session in connection with 
the Publi<* Safety Hill, leieiring such readers as are ignorant of 
the <n Igin of the Hill, and its previous course in the Assembly, 
to last year’s Ileytort, in which the whole matter was treated at 
some length. On the 2nd of April, when the Hill was due to 
come up for dismission again, an im])ortant statement was made by 
tiio President, the outstanding seuteiieos of which were as follows: 

“ Hefore I ask the House to resume debate on the motion that 
the Public Safety Hill, as reported by the Select Committee, be 
taken into consideration, I sliould like to make a fotv observations. 
Since we met last I have been at pains to examine the speeches 
made by the Leader of the House from time to time on the Public 
Safety Bill, on the one hand, and the complaint lodged by the 
Crowii against the 31 persons in the Meerut Court. As a result 
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of my labours I liave found that the fuiidainental basis of the 
Public Safety Bill is virtually identical with that of the case 
against tlie dl accused. Honourable members ai*e aware that the 
rules of buvsiness of this House provided that no question shall be 
asked nor any resolution moved in regard to any matter which is 
under adjudication by a court of law having jurisdiction in any 
part of His Majesty’s Dominions. The question therefore arises 
whether it is possible for this House to discuss the motion that the 
Public Safety Bill be taken into consideration, without referring 
to any of the matters which are suh jndice in the Meerut trial. I 
think there can be no two opinions that real debate on the Bill 
is not ])ossible. Besides, acceptance of the Bill would mean practi¬ 
cally the acceptance of the fundamental basis of the case for 
it, and rejection of the Bill would mean tlie rejection of that 
basis, and in either case such a course is bound to effect prejudi- 
(uaily the case for the prosecution or for the defciico in the Meerut 
trial as the case may be. I do not see how in these circumstances 
I can legitimately allow the Government to proceed further with 
this Bill at this stage. I have decided, instead of giving any ruling, 
to advise the Government themselves in the first instance to con¬ 
sider the observations I have made and postpone the Bill pending 
tlie Meerut trial, or, if they attach greater imjiortance to the 
passing of this Bill at tliis juncture, to withdraw^ the Meerut ca^^e 
and then proceed further wuth the Bill.” In view of the importance 
of the Bill, and the controversies to which it had already given 
rise, this announcement naturally evoked considerable specnlaiion 
and excitement, and two days later the Leader of the House and 
Home Member (the Hon’hle Mr. Crerar^), after stating that the 
matter had been given very careful consideration, defined the 
attitude of the Government upon it as follows: “The views 
expressed by the President appear to rest in part on a misunder¬ 
standing of the facts and in part on a misconception of the jiowers 
conferred upon the President by the rules and Standing Orders of 
this Chamber. With regard to the first point, the Government, 
in the discharge of their responsibilities, are entitled to ask this 
House to entrust them with certain powers. For this purpose they 
do not require to refer to any detailed allegations which will be 
for the adjudication of the Court, and they are of opinion that 


* Now Sir Jfiraes Crerar. 
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nothing need be said which would prejudice the matter which is 
before the Court. Nor can they agree to the proposition that ii 
the House decides to place in the hands of Government powers 
intended to prevent or cheek subversive propaganda in this country, 
this fact will in any way prejudice the decision of the cjuestion 
whether these accused persons have or have not entered iiiio tlie 
conspiracy alleged aganist them. The principle of the Bill has 
already been subjected to the most compreheuisivo discussion in 
two Sessions and has recently been affirmed ])y the House by a 
suhstantial majority. The primary matter now liefore the House 
is the consideration of the changes of detail made by the Select 
Committee. The point, liowever, to which Ihe Government attach 
the gieatest importance is tliat in their opinion neither the 
legislative rules nor the Standing Orders confer on tlie President 
the powers which you apparently claim. In the case of a Bill tlje 
relevant powers of tlie President in the matter of debate are con¬ 
tained in Standing Order 29. The power vested in him is to be 
exercised for the control of individual members while sj)eakin<>. 
and cannot be employed for the purpose of preventing Governmefit 
business from being transacted. No rule or Standing Order of 
this Chamber authorizes the President to decide whether tlie 
(iovei'iimeiit should, or should not, l)t‘ allowed to proceed with 
legislation which ii desires to submit for the considei’ation of this 
House, in a case where all tbe requirements of the l ules and Siaml- 
ing Orders j)reliminary lo the moving of a motion have been ful¬ 
filled, as they have been in respeet of this Bill. In the circiim- 
stau(tes Government regret lo lind themselves unable lo accept 
either of the alternative suggestions you put before them. They 
regard the passing of the Bill as a matter of urgent imj)ortance to 
enable them to fulfil their responsibilities for the government of 
the country, and they could not contemplate the withdrawal of a 
criminal case the decision of which they regard as essential in the 
public interest.” During the next two days, irnmibeis were given 
an opportunity of expressing their views on the at issue, 

the principal speakers being Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir D’Arcy 
Lindsay, Mr. M. 11. Jayakar, the Hon’ble Sir Brojendra Mitter 
(Law Member), Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, and the Ilon’ble Mr. 
Crerar; and on the morning of the 11th, the House having just re¬ 
assembled for the first time since the j:)erpetration of the homl) 
outrage, the President gave, at considerable length, his ruling, 
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'widicici eonclMded “I am ot opinion that, although power 

to rule this motion out of order is not expressed in so many words 
in any of the rules and Standing Orders, it does arise by necessary 
implication and analogy, and I am further satisfied that, in any 
case, the Chair has the inherent power to rule out a motion on the 
ground that it involves an abuse of the forms and procedure of this 
House as this motion, I hold, does. I therefore rule it out of 
order.” The matter, however, was not allowed to rest at this stage. 
On the iollowing diiv JI. fi. the Yieeroy addressed iiie men.'heis 
of the two Houses, and after discussing the various issues arising 
out of the bond) outrage, proceeded as follows: — “The second 
j(‘ason for wliiidi .1 tiave re(|nii‘(‘(i your atte7id:in(‘e this inorijing 
was lo a(‘giiainl IIononiid)]e f\Ienibers willi tlit^ decision> K^aeluNl 
by my Cfovernmeiit in view of the situation creaied by Ihe ruling 
given ye>lei'day ])y the President of ilit‘ Legislative Assemhly, 
The 1 ‘esult of that ruling is twofold. In the first j)]aee, it pro¬ 
pounds an iiitorpretution of tin* rules, Vv])i(‘b 1 aui satisfied i< Ji<'t 
in conformity with their origiiial intention. In the second place, 
tlie j)ra(‘ti(‘al effect of the Jh‘esid(‘nt's ruling is lo «l(‘har Government 
froju asking the fiegislature to i»ive it the additional j)oweTs of 
which it conceives itsidt to stand in need, and to make it imj)ossible 
for ('ither ( hamlu'r of the hegislatnr<,‘ to r(M‘oi(l an\ deei>ion u]>on 
Govcu-J)nouii's ])i‘o])OsaIs. hlnieriainiiig, as it does, no doubt as lo 
the intention of the rules in question, my Goveiimient nomuhc- 
less constrained to recognize that the oidy a])pro])riate person to 
interpi i't, within (dt lier House of the l.egislaiuiau tlic l ub*'' inolr]' 
which it works Js tlie Pre.siderit (»f the Mouse himself. ]\Ieaiju h iic 
the responsiliility for ])rotectiug liie foundatious of the State ri'sis 
u})on (lie Kxi'culive GoNeriiment of whicdi 1 am head. The men 
behind ilie levolulionary movomenls, against which the Hill is 
directed, will not stay theii' hands, hocanse tlie enactment by the 
Indian Legislatnie of preventive legislation is ]»ostpolled. With 
this danger in vieu , and sjicaking with a full knowledge of much 
that can iiecessaiily not now he publicly disclosed, I conceive that it 
has become imperative for Government to obtain the powers 
prop-ised in (be Public Saiety Hill without further (hday. I have 
accordingly decided lo avail myself of tlie authoritv conferred 
upon the Governor General under section 72 of the (ioverninent 
of India Act, in order to is.sue an Ordnance, giving to the Gover¬ 
nor General in ('Ouncil the poweis in quest ion.” 
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Tlie period ot 4}, inoutlis tlrat elapsed benveeii The end of the 
Deliii Session and the opening of the new Session in Simla was, 
from the political point of view, singnJarly inieventfiil. Some 
ex(*it(‘nietit. it will he j-foneTnlu-red, was a)'ou.sed In* the annoanre- 
ment on the 23rd of May that, sinee the Statutory Enquiry into 
the working of the reformed c ".stitutioii was still in progress, 
11. K. The Viceroy had (h'ttO’mined that the dissolution o!. the 
Ijegislatni e , which normally would have taken place in Sept ember 
or <)ctoiwM, would h<‘ p(tstponed; and amongst members of the % 
(k)rjgre.ss I'ai'ty thcie was, toi- a lime, some talk of rcsignalum by 
way of protfvst against this decision. l»iit tlie main centre of 
int(Macs1 t inoughont the summer had shifted to England, where.— 
apart iiom th<" (iene7-al El(*eti<'n. wltose progiess and results wete 
wateiie(i here with uiiu^uallv close attenticm.—events of consider¬ 
able impdi'tanee to the future of this country were in anv case 
known to be in progit'ss or im])endine\ Sii- John Simon and hi.s 
colleagues, it will be retaembeiaal, had cninplet<al tlodr second 
visit to India bv the 14tl( of Anril, and after reacliinir I.endon 
had s('ttled down to tin* arduous ta<!c of siftitig tin- mass of varied 
information they had a<*ciiinulaled, and evolving their recotn- 
mendations theretrom: and the nietnl>ers of the Central Committee 
of the Indian liegislature’ were also in London assisting iti tliis 
work. Moivovt'f (III tile 2^Mh oi June 11. C. the Viceroy departed 
on a four montlis' visit to ihisrland. 11. V.. Lord (Josclien. the 
Governor of Madras, taking fivei’ his functions during his absence, 
—and it was widely sup]»osed at the timt‘ that l.ord Iiwin’s ru’i- 
rnary ohject in leaving India was to discuss with If. M. Gavern- 
ment the desirability of adopting some method for dis]wrsirig tlie 
cloud of mistrust, and negation with which tlie whole ]>oliTical life 
of tlie country seemed to have leceritlv lieen ovtushadowed ; a 
measure of support was in fact given to this belief bv a Speech 
wdiieh Lord Irwin made at a dinner giveti hv the Clielmstovd Cltih 
in Simla nine days before bis dtqiarture, tn which great importance 
was attached, and wliicli ('ontained flie follouing- words: “ The 
British Elections have just been lield. and Ilis ^Majesty's Go^eTIl- 
ment has now been entrusted to other hamls. Hut whatever the 
diheveuccs between Jlritish parties. I know that all desire to find a 
path Avide enough for Great Biitaiu and India io A\alk alotig 
together. 1 know too tliaf iiehind tlie noise and din ot much 
The origin nnd functions of tliis bodv Imvp been indicotod in CJjupier [. 
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political controversy in India, tliere is, even among* many whose 
position compels them to he protagonists in political battles, a 
great vohime of strong and sane opinion that desires nothing so 
much as to reach in partnership with (treat Britain an honourable 
settlement of India’s coiistitution. Wlion I go to England I shall 
seek opportunity of discussion with IIis Majesty’s (tovernment on 
these giave matters. It will be my duty, as I have said elsewhere, 
to represent to Jlis Majesty’s (tovernment the different standpoints 
of those who can speak for Indian political o])inion. Tliis I shall 
strive to do as faithfully ns 1 may, in the S])iTit and to the end 
outlined in what are for Jiie the two governing pronouncements of 
British hope and purpose:—the familiar Declaration of 1917 and 
the Instrument of Instructions which every (lovernor-tjencrai 
receivi*s from the Kinu-Emperor when he assumes office, wherein 
His Majesty affirms that ‘ Above all things it is Our will and 
pleasure that the ])lans laid by Our Barlianumt for the progressive 
realization of responsible government in British India as an 
integral jiart of ()ur Empii'c may come to fruition, to the (Uid that 
British India may attain its due j)lace among Our Dominions 
I earnestly pray that, as the future unfolds itself, we may see the 
sure realization of tliis hope.” 

The Si?jjla Session of the Legislative Assembly was held between 
the 2nd and tlie 2(itli of September. A substantial amount of 
business was transacted duiing this comparatively short time, but 
much ot il was of [uuely technical interest and raised no major 
political issues.^ h’rom among the events of the jxu’iod we may 
select four as lieing f)f sufficient general importance to require 
mention here. During the first day of the Session the President 
made a stati'jmmf concerning the (‘vamts with which the pievious 
S(‘ssion had terminaiis!, and lead to the Douse a letter he had 
addrc'ssed to II. E. tin* Yic(‘i'oy on the siilyjf‘ct during May, and 
the re[)lY lie had rc'cnived tlnu-eto. Mr. Patel had protested, in 
his letter, [(gainst wiiat he considercHl to have heen the criticisms 
passed on his ruling in the Viceroy’s final [uldioss, but tbe Private 
Secri‘t[n v to the Viceroy, in answering, stated that “ His Excellency 

' Tlie Bills passed during the Session including the Bengal Pilot Service 
(Centralization of Administration) Bill, the Indian Census Bill, the Indian 
Soft (Joke Cess Bill, the Transfer of Property (Amendment) Bill, the Indian 
Territorial Force (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Cotton Cess (Amendment) 
Bill, the Indian Registration (Amendment) Bill, the Guardians and Wards 
(Amendment) Bill, and the Indian Succession (Amendment) Bill. 
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desires me to say that it was no part of his intention eitlier to* 
eriticise the rnlinj:^ you had ^iven or pass censure upon you for it. 
Such an interpretation in the circuinstan( es in whi(;h the address 
was delivered was perhaps inevitable, but TTis Excellency desired 
to confine himself to pointing out the practical results that followed 
from the ruling* and to stating tlie action which in his view was 
imposed upon himself and upon Government for the proper 
discliarge of their own responsibilities. I am desired by Hi^ 
Excellency to add that he fully shares your anxiety to inaintai* 
the dignitv of the House and the authority of tlie t'liair'*. IIk’ 
President expressed his gratification at this reply, and the incident 
accordingly closed. 

T1h> second inattcr which requires mention, since it liad conse¬ 
quences in tiie next Session which will have to be referred to lat('r. 
was the announcement made by the President on the following day, 
to the effect that he had a[)])ointed a Committee of tlie JTouse, under 
the chairmanship of the Home Member, to enquire into the change? 
that might be necessary, as a result of the bomb outrage, in tlie 
methods of policing the Assembly buildings; he indi(nt('d that it 
might be better if, instead of luaking use of the oidinary jiolice. 
the Assembly employed a special staff of its ovni for the purpos(', 
as is done by tlie House of Commons. 

The next tojiie is one which has already received attention ’n 
Cliapter I, namely the debates upon the Bill to Amend the Code 
of Criinimil Proc^edure, 1898,—popularly known as the Hunger 
Strike Bill. The need for introdiieing this measure arose out or 
the conduct of certain of the accused in the cvmspiracy case at 
Lahore, since their action had demonstrated that no legal nipaiis 
existed for enabling a trial to lie proceeded with when any of the 
accused voluntarily rendered himself incapable of attending in 
])erson; and the Bill was designed to remedy this defect. In 
introducing it before the JTouse on the 12th of Septemlier, the 
Home Member admitted tbat it raised controversial issues which 
might have deterred the Government from taking action on the 
matter were they not strongly convinced of its necessity. But a 
lacuna had been discovered in tbe Code of Criminal Procedure 
which, if it remained unfilled, could in future be resorted to in 
order to bring about a complete paralysis in the administration of 
justice, whereby not only would the law be brought into contempt, 
but grave hardship might be inflicted on witnesses, and on such 
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prisoners, in a joint ease, as did not adopt luinger-strike and wished 
the trial to proceed in order lo deTnonsIrate tlieir iiuioceiicc. The 
Bill, he explained, had practically oo retrospective effect and did 
not enlarge the powers of the Eveentive in any way, since the 
working* of its provisions would lie entirely at the discretion of 
tl/<‘ r oiiri. Tho 7‘(‘TVfa fndor of this day, and tVic whole of the 14th, 
was de^’oted exclusively to consideration of the measure, and the 
whole atmosphere of the debate was unusually tense, certain 
^‘lemhers making it the occasion for launching a general attack on 
the existing systeni of (toverunienl. Tlie situation as a wliole, 
Imwevei', had l)e(*n alter(‘d 1 »y the ahandonmeni of hunger-strike by 
the majority of the accused at Tiohore, and in those eircnmstances 
the 11 oim‘ Member, on ilie Kith of Se]>teml)er, made a statement 
to the effect that tlie Government was willing that the Bill should 
he circulated for further opinion upon it, i)ut that it must never¬ 
theless reserve tlie right to take such a(*tion in the future as lay 
within its powers, should urgent necessity arise. 

Tlie last item to which we would refer was the passage of 
Bai Sahib I Far hi las Sarda^s Child Marriage Restraint Bill. The 
valions stages through wliich this measure had previously passed 
have been described in detail in earlier Reports; originally put 
fo!■^^al(l as a ^uivatc memher's Bill, it \Nns subjected to various 
alterations, and cjinie tip for discussion in Delhi again in Tanuary 
At that time, liowcver, the Age of Consent Committee had 
recently been appointed, and it was felt desirable to defer considera¬ 
tion of the Bill until tlie Committee liad reported ; tins it did 
in August, and the Bill, wliich had now taken the form of a 
penal measure affecting not only Hindus, but all communities 
in India, accordiiigly caim; up for discusssion in the Assembly on 
tlie 4th of Septemher. Its ohject was to discourage the solemni¬ 
zation of marriages hetwemi boys of under 18 or girls of under 
14 years. The debate was opened by a motion for postponement 
put forward by Mr. M. K. x^charva, who argued that there was 
not sufficient information available to justify the House in 
legislating upon such an important problem, and that the report 
of the Age of Consent Committee had been published too late for 
adequate examination but was based ou insufficient evidenf e and 
a distorted qvestionnaire. The motion was supported by Mi*. xVmar 
Nath Dntt, Mr. M. vS., Sesha Tyougar, Mr. Abdul Have, and Mr. 
A. H. Ghuznavi, some of whom urged that the Bill involved an 
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unwarruiitahle interf<^reiice by the State iu the personal affairs oi: 
the people, and was contrary to the interests of the Hindu or 
Muslim religions. On the other side it was contended that the 
custom of child marriage liad no idigious sanctions behind it, that 
it clearly was attended by deplorable physical and social conse¬ 
quences. and that no progressive self-resy)ecting nation should 
now-ji-(biys countenance the existence of such a custom within its 
bordei‘>. The stiongest s])eec]) on these lines was made by Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and other speakers in su])port of tlie Bill were ^ 
Mr. n. Kelkar, Dr. L. K. ITvder, Mr. K. C. Roy, Mr. M. R. ^ 
Jayakar, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, and the Iloine Member. Ultimately, 
tbe motio?! that the Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, be 
taken inio con.sideration was adopted witliout a divi.sion, and on 
the and 281 b of Sejiteniber respectively the measure was 

jiassed by tbc TiCji'islative Assemldy and ilie Council of State. 

We liave now come to wliat was, ])er]ia[)s. tlie most im])ortaTir 
happening of the whole year. Lord Irwin bad landed in Bombay, 
after Iris visil to England, on ibe 2bt]i of October, and on the 
81st ihei(' wtis puhlislH'd in a Gaz(‘ttc Extraordiriarv the i'am(.>us 
aunoiincemeiil which is reproduced in Appendix II. IJnfortuuaiely 
it was into an atmos])heje already sadly vitiated tlmi the 
new elrojitOit j)]-ovid(‘(l bv ib.is annoumaMnent ^^as in(]odnced, 
but iis elTects, at first, were gratifying. On tlie 1st of Tsovemlier. 
two imjxu'tant meetings of leading politicians were beld, one 
in Dellii and one in Bombay, and despit(i the fact that tliey were 
assembled at such short notice botli of them were attended hv 
repre.seiitalives of nio.st of the j)olilical organizations tlirough- 
out the country. As a resnlt of the Bombay meeting an almost 
uiianimons tnaiiife.sto was ])r()niptly issued welcoming the announce¬ 
ment. At tlie Delhi meeting, liowevei-, the more extreme of the 
Congressmen who were present urged that the Viceroyhs offer 
should he rejected, or accepted ojiiy on sinh terms as would have 
beeii incapable of fulfilment, and it was not until a dav had 
elajised tliat a compromise was jeaclied. The unanimous mani¬ 
festo wliich tlien eiinuged was a cnnlioiisly worded document, which 
siattMl that “ we liope to be able to tender onr i*o-operation to His 
Majesty's Government ”, but that “ certain acts should be done^ 
and certain points should be cleared to inspire trust and ensure the 

^ An amnesty for “ political prisoners ’’ was stated, in another pait of the 
manifesto, to be one of these. 
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oo-oporaiioii of the priiici])al political organizations of the 
counlry The statement however was fairly generally believed 
at tlie time to indicate that even the more extreme groups 
would hesitate to lejcct tlie invitation to attend tlie proposed Hound 
Table Confei'ence in liOiiclon and ex2:)ress their views there on the 
future governinont of the country. Moreover numerous other 
.siatouKMiis cordially welcoming the annouiicemont had been issued 
]>y responsible politicians ihrougliout India; leaders of the labour 
movenjeiit. for instance, su(;h as Mr. N. M. Joshi and Diwan 
(1;aiiia:i liall, liad declai(;(] in its favour and ashed for adequate' 
represeiitation al tlie (Jonfejcjice in London: a,nd some infimmtial 
j)oliti< lans in Lombay liad condemned the qualifying clauses in 
ilie Delhi manifesto as indicating a spirit of bargaining, Mr. M. X. 
AtunsLi liaving remarked that “ when such a change is recorded 
ill siicli authoritative manner, in my opinion it is not jiroper to 
rcceiN o it in a spirit of cauiious incredulity Wlien Mr. Gandhi 
siibsctjiu'iiljy ilesci ibed as “ conditions ” the clauses j'eferred to, 
more serious doubts liegan to be entertained as to how far the 
c()-o])cration of the Gongress could safely be assumed, llowi'vcr by 
till* cud of ?sov(‘mber, a month or so before th(‘ opening of what 
is knowii here as “ political 'wei'k ”, when the annual meetings 
oi niosi of the inqiortani “ All-India ” organizations take ]ilace, 
it was at any rate evident that all the other im])OJtant politic.al 
groups in the countiy, including the Jjiherals, the Hindu 
Mahasahha group, the Muslims, the ** Justice ” or non-Brahmiri 
Tarty of ih(‘ Madras and Bombay Presidencies, and the Euro- 
] leans, were jiractically unanimous in theii* acctqitancc and 
siip])ort of tlie olfer contained in the Viceroy’s aniiouiicement. 
Lord Irwin, at the time, was absent from Delhi, having left in the 
middle of November for a tour in Southern India, bnt during the 
course of bis joiiiiicy he was informed that four of the jiolitical 
leadeis wlio liad signed tlie Delhi manifesto wort* anxious to discuss 
(ertain points arising out of it with liini as soon as [lossihle. A 
meeting was accordingly arranged for the 2drd of December, and 
on that date ilis Excellency received Mr. Gandhi and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and also Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, the Liberal leader, 
Mr. Jinnah, the leader of one wing of the Muslim party, and Mr. 
Patel, the President of the Legislative Assembly. But from the 
outset the two Congress leaders took their stand u 2 )on a re-inter- 
pi etation, on more diastic lines, of a clause in the Delhi manifesto 
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relatiiijT to the ^rant of Dominion Status, although to anyone who 
was aware of the constitutional and historical lelaiions between 
the Viceroy, His Majesty's Government, and Parliament, or of the 
political situation in Great Britain at tliat particular moment, it 
was quite evident that no radical alteration could be effected in 
the offer which His Excellency had so recently made. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Motilal Nehru, neitlier of whom could 
be accused of ignorance of constitutional or political facts, insisted 
that if the participation of the Congress in tlie proposed Conference > 
in London were to he secured, its functions must be specifically 
restricted to working out a form of Goveinment foi- India equivalent 
to full and immediate Dominion Status. At the end of two and a 
half hours of discussion the various other matters arising out of 
the Delhi manifesto, such as the i)ossibility of an amnesty for 
“ politituil ” prisoners, had not even l»een touched upon, and the 
interview was terminated. 

The scene now shifts to Lahore, wliiiher Mr. (hindhi and 
Pandit Motilal Nehru repaired, after tlie conclusion of their 
discussions with the Viceroy, for what proved to \)e one of the 
stormiest annual meeiings of the Congress ever held, and also, 
perhaps, the most important. It ivS however scarcely neces- 
saiy 1(1 discuss the pi'oce(‘(liiMjs of the Subjects and AVorkiug (.'oni- 
mitt(‘e,s. or of iiu* plenur\ Session, in iiiiy gi(‘at detail, hecauso the 
main (jut'stion at is>iie, uauiely wlitUlier tin* attaijinuuit of Inde- 
})eii(ienee (tv Iknniiiiou St:itu< shordd l)e tlu' declliied oliieex ot 
Congress policy, ij.kI in elVeei practically seiiled by tlu* failure 

of the coiiN'ersalions on tlie ‘^^ord of December; foi- altliougli op])Osi- 
tion from members of their own party was inevitable, whatever 
attitude the two Congress leaders might take up, it seemed 
unlikely that they would have axded as they did, had they not 
had good reason to believe that the general consensus of opinion 
at Lahore would prove to be in favour of adopting tlie course wliich 
rejection of I be A"ieei'o;s 's offer logically implied, ami that it would 
have been impossible for them to have accepted it without causing 
the secession of the extremists. The proceedings as a whole lasted 
a week, the forking Committee having first ass(uuhled on tlie 
26th of December and the plenary Session having concluded on 
the 1st of January. From the outset it was evident that a suh- 
Btantial section of the right wdiig of tlie Congress w’as seriously 
alarmed by the outcome of the interview with the Viceroy, and 
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throughout the preliminary committee meetings, in which the 
important decisions are really reached, the more cautious represen¬ 
tatives, such as Dr. Ansari, Mr. Kelkar, Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya and Mrs. Naidu, strongly emphasized the imprudence 
of complete refusal to participate in the London Conference. The 
Iclt wing, on the other hand, was equally clamorous for a more 
hold and drastic policy, urging that a mere resolution in favour 
of independence would he quite inadequate unless it was promptly 
followed up by the inauguration of civil disobedience on an extended 
scale throughout the whole country. Pronounced difPerences of 
opinion were also manifested over a variety of other matters. 
For example. Mr. Gandhi's resolution condemning the attempt to 
derail the Viceregal train on the 28rd of December Avas vehemently 
opposed by the younger and more irresponsible delegates, and it 
was only with the utmost difficulty, and by a narrow majority, 
that he ultimately secured its passage by the full Congress in a 
roodkfied form; and his attempts to obtain assent to another 
resolution, Avhereby he proposed to alter the machinery of the 
annual Congress meetings, by redu(;ing the number of delegates 
and rendering the whole organization less ciimbi'ous, failed 
altogether. Tlic long-standing dispute between Mr. Subhash 
Chandra Bose and Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta with regard to the 
leadership of the Congress organization in Bengal also came to a 
head during the week and provoked a violent controversy, and there 
were sharp divergencies of view over the proposal that Congressmen 
should resign their seats in the Legislatures; moreover the talk of 
the repudiation of debts by a Swaraj Government naturally 
aroused some doubts. But all these, except the question of 
boycotting the Legislatures, were comparatively minor issues, and 
on the 31st of January, in full Congress, the main resolution, 
concerning which there had been such protracted discussions in 
committee, Avas formally passed without dissent. It ran as follows : 

This Congress endorses the action of the Working Committee in 
connection with the manifesto signed by party leaders, including 
Congressmen, on the Viceregal pronouncement of the 31st of 
October relating to Dominion Status, and appreciates the efforts 
of the Viceroy towards a settlement of the national movement for 
Swaraj. The Congress, however, having considered all that has 
since happened, and the result of the meeting between Mahatma 
Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and other leaders and the Viceroy, 
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is of opinion that nothing is to he gained in the existing circum¬ 
stances by the Congress being represented at the proposed Round 
Table Conference. This Congress therefore in pursuance of the 
resolution passed at its session at Calcutta last year, declares that 
the word ‘ Swaraj ’ in article one of the Congress constitution shall 
mean coiuplele independence, and fuidhei' deftlares the entire 
scheme of the Nehru Cuinniittee Report to have lapsed, and hopes 
tliat aJl CoJigressnien will hencefoTth devott? I lu'ir e>:cl usivc at leiitiun 
to the attainment of comj>lete independence for India, as a 
})reliminary step towards organizing a campaign for Independence; 
and in order to make the Congress policy as consistent as possible 
with the change of creed, this Congress resolves in)oii a complete 
})oycott of the central and ])iovincial legislatures and committees 
constituted b^ Government and calls upon Congressmen and others 
taking part in the national movement to abstain from participating 
directly or indirectly in futiiie elections and directs the present 
Congress members of the legislatures and eoniniiitees to resign their 
seats. This Congiess appeals to the nation zealously to prosecute 
the constructive j)rograiTjme of the (h)iigress, and aidliorizes the 
All-India Congress Committee, whenever it deems fit, to launch 
upon a programme of civil disobedience including non-payment of 
taxes, whether in selected areas or otlierwise, and under such 
safeguards as it may consider necessary 

The plunge liad now indeed been taken; bnt it was not clear, at 
first, how far the ai)[)earance of unity which J)a(l been maintained 
during the linal stages cf the deliberations at Ijalioro represented 
reality. I'or on the om^ hand there were evident si^ns that the 
more moderate adherents of the Congress were still doubtful 
whether the oi)portunity of attending the Conference in London 
ought to have been rejected, and whether, in view of the unfortu¬ 
nate position in which the Congiess had been placed by its attempts 
to boycott the Legislatures in the past, a return to that policy w^as 
wise. On the other hand, the attitude of the extremists w^as 
rendered uncertain by the fact that, almost immediately after the 
conclusion of tlie plenary session at Lahore, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar 
and Mr. Subhash Chandra Rose had announced the formation of a 
new organization known as the Congress Democratic Party, which 
was supposed at the time to indicate that the attempt to placate 
the left wing had not really succeeded, and that a split \vas, after 
all, imminent. Thus, during the first few weeks of the new year, 
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there seemed some grounds for hope that India might still be spared 
the disorders 'which tineatened her. 

Wlieii compared with the proceedings at Lahore, the other 
events of the 1929 “ political week ” were not spectacular. Readers 
of our preshous issues will recollect that in 1927, the All-India 
Muslim League, whose annual Session used to he one of the fea¬ 
tures of tliis [HU'iod, a[dit into two rival sections; and although,, 
twelve months later, a special gathering of Indian Muhaminadans, 
known as the All-^Iuslim lhnti(‘s (huilerence, assemhled in Delhi 
and passed a series of veiy important resoluti(>ns, it left no perma¬ 
nent organization ])ehjnd it, and hy the winter of 1929, ijio twni 
wings of llie oriiiinal Muslim League liad not rt‘-eoml)ined. lu 
consetpience, no really representative Mnsllin gathering took jdaee 
during the period with which we are coiuauned, and the only 
important count er-at tract ion to llie (Congress Session was the 
annual meeting ol the All-India Lilteral Kedmation, which took 
place in ^ladras, undei- the (diairinanshi]) of Sir IMiiroz Sethna. 
If the significance of these proceedings is to he fully appreciated 
there are two facts wliich re(|uire emplmsis,—one being that llie 
Liberal Ihtrty in tliis country, although a mneh smalhu* and more 
loosely-knit organization tlian the Congress, jievertlicless numbers 
amongst its adherents a laige ])io])ortion of distingnishiMl jiublic 
men, and the othei-, that des)>ite its opposition (o tlie Congress over 
ways and means, it had hitheito differed from it very little as 
regards ends. Tiidiaii Ijiherals are, in fact, as stiongly nation.alist 
in their views as any otiier liody of mmi in this coiiiitiy, and it 
would thus be a mistake to interpret the out(‘ome of their delibera¬ 
tions during the period under review as representing any funda¬ 
mental difference from the Congress ovei* idtimato ideals. Never¬ 
theless, the decision of the latter to reject the Viceroy’s offer and 
declare for complete independence destroyed the alliance Avhieh 
had he(*n estahlishc'd hetween tlie tw-o parties over the boycott of 
the Statutory Commission ; for the Liberals wer e strorigly of 
opinion that India could become great and coherent and self- 
govei'iiing more naturally and rapidly within the framework of 
the British Commonwealtli of Nations than outside it, and that 
the proposed Conforeuce in Tjondon offered an oyaportunity for ad¬ 
vancing her along tin’s road whicli it would he folly to refuse. 
The chief s]>eakers at the meeting of the Federation 'w^ere Sir 
IMiiroz Sethna, Sir C. P. IlamasAvamy [ 3 ^er, and Mr. Sriiiavasa 
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Sastri, and at its conclusion an important appeal was issued to all 
those who dissented from tlie policy adopted at Tiuhove, of Y%hi< h 
the following is an extract: “ The march of events during the 
last two months and particularly during the last few^ day^, makes 
it imperative that the Tiiberal Federation should make an a|i]»eal 
to those in the country who have hitherto pinned their faith to 
the achievement by India of Dominion kStatus as an integral memher 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations. The announceinent 
made by Ilis Kxcellonoy the Viceroy on the -list Oetolxn* 1 i a, \\iTh' 
the fidl consent ami authority of His Majestyks Gov*M nimmt 
(‘Yoked a remai-kahle feeling of response' in the couiitiy and fTe tii 
the Indian princes, wdiich led tis to believe that the solution of tlie 
(litficulties with which we have heen confronted was at last vriihiii 
sight. The dehates that followed in tlie House of T.oi'ds and in 
the House of Commons unfortunately gave rise to a invent deal T 
misunderstanding w'ith regard to the meaning and effect nf tlie 
purjiose and scope of British policy adumbrated by His Exddlen* y 
the Viceroy. Nevertheless those of us who realize the pollficul 
conditions surrounding the Lalunir Government in England wane 
disposed and are still disposed to attach far greater signifieanee 
and weight to the authoritative statements made by His ^lajetty's 
(xoveriiment through the Secretary of State in England and ^be 
Viceroy in India, than to their critics in Parliament or in tlic 
English Press. As w^e read the situation the essential condition 
of success at the Itouiul Table Confei-ence is that tliere slmuld 1 (‘ 
file maximum amount of agj'cenient among- oiirsclv(*s in India. If 
w^e can secure such agreement, our represeatative.s at the Pound 
Tal)le Conference wTll he able to j>n‘ss witli every h(>])e of ^u» < c-s 
for complete Dominion Status being established. subject to ]i 
safeguards and reservations iiuTuding the protection of thr in- 
t(*rests and rights of minorities as might he necessurv in the present 
conditions of India for the period of tiansition. We lutve ;il\vay< 
heen anxious that in order to produce a fa\{)uiable atmosjiiieie the 
(Tovernment in India sltoiild implement the new policy by io tion 
calculated to remove all causes of irritation and j)roduce calm and 
goodwnTl. . . Wo firmly believe that the only l ailying n v wliiC; 
can unite Hindus, Muhammadans, Christians, Sikhs, Parsis, tlie 
Europeans, the jiropertied classes, atid the labouriTig and dep]v>'t‘;. 
classes, can be Dominion Status for India, not ns a distant goal or 
ideal hut as an object capable of achievement within the shoite>t 
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possible limit of time. In a constitution seeking to give India the 
status of a Dominion, there will be no difficulty in making ample 
provision for the safeguarding of her security against internal 
trouble aiid foreign aggression during the period of transition. 
The mutual relations of British India and Indian States can also 
be satisfacforily defined and })rovision made foi* their future regu¬ 
lation consistently, on the one hand, with the Dominion Status now 
4 .contem])]at(‘d, and on the other, with the autonomy of the Indian 
States, Tliose of us who believe in the peaceful evfdution of 
India cannol hut deplore that any section r)f the people of this 
country should raise the cry of independence and involve our 
future in turmoil and confusion. Believiiig as we do flint the 
Labour Government and Lord L win aie in real earnest in seeking 
an accepf.jihle sohition of the eonstifiitional problem we should he 
guilty of utt('r short-siglitedness and lack of staiesnianship if we 
fail to seize the ojiportuuity that has been extended to ns. We 
7'ealize that the task of those who believe in Dominion Status and 
who are prepared to work for it has become more difficult by 
reason of the attitude ado])ied hy one leading political orgimizatioii 
in India and that their responsibility has become all the greater, 
but if all the other jiarties wlio believe in Dominion Status will 
join hands together in jiressing India’s daim, there is no reason 
why we should not acdiieve it. But this makes it necessary that 
tlie inteiiial differences which divide one community from another 
should 1)0 composed in a just and generous manner. Believing 
as w^e do in principles of justice and equality and fairness to all 
parties and comnninities and interests, w^e make an earnest appeal 
to all those whose objective is ])ominion Status to devise a means 
of common deliberation. If such an attempt is made and w^e pro¬ 
ceed about our business in a spirit of give and take, w^e are confident 
ol a settlement amongst ourselves wdiich will expedite and facilitate 
the w'ork of the lloiiiul Table Conference in London. It is in that 
hope and belief that w^e issue this appeal. As a necessary preli¬ 
minary w^e shall appoint a small committee of our own party with 
power to (U)-operate with representatives of other parties for the 
purpose of taking the necessary initiative 

We may mnv pass on to discuss some of the outstanding occur¬ 
rences of the Delhi Session of the Central Legislature. By the time 
the Assembly met, on the 20th of January, it was known that the 
majority of (Congressmen had definitely decided to obey the resoln- 
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tion regarding the boycott of the Legislatures which had been 
passed at Lahore, and in consequence there seemed reason to sup¬ 
pose that the Session would prove more tranquil and productive 
than its predecessors, and provide those parties which had faith in 
constitutional methods with a good opportunity for getting to grips 
with the exceptionally important issues of the moment. The earlj^ 
part of the Session was however disturbed by a controversy arising 
out of the appointment by the President, during the Simla Ses¬ 
sion, of a Committee,—to which reference has already been made,— 
to advise upon ihe arrangements for watch and ward of the Assem¬ 
bly buildings. The settlement eventual!}^ reached was communi¬ 
cated in the following letter from the Viceroy to the President: 

“ After the discussions I have recently had with yourself, the 
Leader of the Opposition and Leaders of other parties in the 
Assembly, I am in a position, on belialf of the Government, to 
communicate to you their proposals for llie solution of the difficulty 
that has arisen, in the hope that these may prove tlie basis of a 
working agreement or convention on the niatl(*rs lately in dispute. 

I cannot doubt that you and all noii-ofncial Meiiibors of the Assem¬ 
bly have only the same puipose in this matter as the Local Govern¬ 
ment and the Government of India, ri:.. to be satistied that 
adequate j)r()tectioii is secured for the President and Members of 
the Assembly while in discharge of their duty; and if agreement 
can be reached upon the practical means to secure this purpose, 
and the means adopted prove adequate for its attainment, discus¬ 
sion of general principles, uj)oii whic h agieement might be more 
difficult, need not arise. I deal first with the question of the 
securing of protection in what are known as the inner precincts. 
In regard to this. Government would propose to depute to the 
service of the Assembly a senior police officer, who would be 
responsible to the President for regulating all matters relating to 
the protection of the Assembly witliin the inner |)recincts. For the 
purpose of his Assembly duty, this officer miglit be designated, 
the Watch and Ward Officer of the Assembly.'^ In any case in 
which the special experience of the deputed officer might lead him 
to think that tlie precautions approved by the PresideJit were in¬ 
adequate, it should be open to him to consult his superior officer 
in the Police Department, and if such officer shares his opinion, lie 
should so re])ort to the President, who would forward the report 
with his observations to the Governor-General in Council in order 
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thai an opportunity sliould be avoided to the authorities concerned 
to (‘oufer with, and in the spirit ot this convention to advise tlie 
l^esident upon the matter. In an immediate emergency, where 
such consultation was not possible or when the officer was unable 
to take the ijistriictions of the lh*esident, the oflicer would he at 
liberty to take such action, in virtue of his powers as a police 
nliicei, as his knowledge of the emergency appeared to him to 
^'-luh r nfM OSsarv and in snch cases it would be assumed that he 

If * 

does s(t with the (‘oiisent of the President. Governinent furthei* 
recognize the oerieral desire among the Members of the Assembly 
tiuit the leqnisitc ])rotec1 i(»n should be secured through an Assem¬ 
bly e^teddishno nt. and will be ready to co-operate in the early 
evtablisliineiit oi a stall of suitable quality for this purpose. This 
stall would be pait of the Assembly establishment, subject to the 
{‘('utrol ot the Pjisideiit, e:\ercised tbrough the deputed officer, and 
ooubi w«-a] siah uiiiioiui as the ITesident, on behalf of the Asseni- 
Idy, loiiilit direct. Pntil the special staff referred to above can 
bt* lu’oiiojit into existence, Governinent will place at the service of 
the A>sein])ly and under the orders of the deputed officer, such 
p(di< e Ur- may be ]e(|uived. Such police might, if so desired, be 
distinguished by the wearing of a special armlet at the discretion 
oi the Ibcsident. Should this arrangement be acceptable to the 
Assenihiv, Government will arrange to depute a suitable officer, as 
suggested alxo.e, t*) be at your disposal forthwith for the purpose 
immed. and T understand that you will then without delay take 
steps. Hi consultation with the Secretary to the Legislative Assem- 
Idv and ihe de])ut(*d officer, to recruit the requisite peimaneut 
stnil. 11, as 1 trust, these propo.sals commend themselves to you 
aiid the Asseujhly\ 1 am unable to sayy on liehalf of iny Goverii- 
niriit, iliat tliey would view* the arrangement embodied in tliis as 
an jolcqunte substitute foi* the syestem which has hitherto been in 
to ice. regards tlie out(‘r precincts of the Assembly, the matter 
may be evatnined fiirtber, and, in the meanwhile, the Government 
of India will instruct ilie Loeal Government tliat all orders issued 
to tin' ix'iice within tin' outer precincts of the Assembly seetoi- 
shall be iianted witli the approval of the President, acting on the 
advic e ot t]ie Ivocal (Tovernraent. I greatly hope that, wdth good- 
wdll on both sides, the arrangement that, on belialf of the Goveiui- 
ment of India., I have here outlined may furnish the means of 
resolvijig the unfortunate deadlock which has camsed inconvenience 
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to Members of the House, aiul has beeu a matter, as I believe, of 
equal concern to the Government and liie Chair.” 

The next event of the Session to which we require to devote 
some space was the address delivered by II. E. the Viceroy to the 
members of the Legislative Assembh?' on tlie 2oth of January, from 
whicli wo may extract the following salient pas-age^; ” ()n my 
return to this country from England, it was niv dutv to make a 
statement on behalf of His Majesty's GovernuKiit. That statement 
stands as T made it, and indeed in the light ot tiie ajtpieciatioi^ 
which T had formed of the princi])al elements of the juoljem with 
which we all liave to deal, and with a full knowledge of tlie weight 
that must necessarily attach to the consideied opinion of anyone 
holding my present office, T should have telt that I had failed in 
niy dtity hoth to India and Great Britain, if I had tendered any 
different advice to His Majesty’s Government, and when His 
Majesty’s Government saw fit, as they did, to enjoin me to make an 
announcement on their behalf, 1 could have chosen no dilfetent 
language in which to make it. The intenti(ui f«f my statement, of 
which I believe the purport to have liceii unmistakable, ami which 
carried the full authority of His Majesty's Government, was to 
focus attention on three salient points. Firstly, wl.ile saying that 
obviously no British Government could ]>rejudge the policy wbieh 
it would recoinnieiid to Barliament after tlie repoit ol the Statutory 
Commission had been considered, it re-stated in une<]uivocal term^ 
the goal to Avliich British policy in regaid to India was directed. 
Secondly, it emphasized Sir Tohn Simon’s assertion that the facts 
of the situation compel us to make a constructive attein])t to face 
the problem of the Indian States, with due regard to the Treaties 
which regulate their relations with the British (’riuvn, and, lastly, 
it intimated the intention of His Majesty’s Government to convene 
a Conference on these matters before tliey themselves ]»rejudged 
them by formulation of even draft conclusioiis. The (buiferem e 
which His Majesty’s Government will convene is md indeed the 
Conference that those have demanded, wlm claimed that its duty 
should he to proceed by way ot majority vote to the fashioning ol 
an Indian Constitution which should thereafter he accepted un¬ 
changed by Parliament. It is evident that any such proceduic 
would he impracticable and impossible of reconciliation with tJic 
constitutional responsibility that must rest both on His Majesty’s 
Government and upon Parliament. But though the Conference 
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cannot assume the duty that appertains to His Majesty^s Govern¬ 
ment, it will he convened for the purpose hardly less important of 
elucidating* and harmonising* opinion, and so affording* guidance 
to Ilis Majesty’s Government, on whom the responsibility must 
subsequently devolve of drafting proposals for the consideration of 
Parliament. It is thus evident that the intrinsic vsoundness of any 
particular proposals made, and the manner in which the argument 
for them is presented will he more important factoi*s in the Con¬ 
ference tlia’i the exact numerical representation enjoyed by any 
of tlie difiert'iit seel ions of opinion that will pcarticipate in the pro¬ 
ceedings. 1 had greatly hoped that leaders of Indian opinion 
would have been unanimous in accepting the hand of friendship 
proferred by His Majesty’s Government, and so taken advantage of 
an opportunity unprecedented in India’s history. All histoiy is 
the tale of opporiunities seized or lost, and it is one of its chief 
funci ions to teach us witli what fatal frequency men have allowed 
opportunities to pass them by, because it may be that the opportu- 
nity presented itself in a form ditfererit from that which they had 
expected or desired. And history, it seems, is in danger of repeat¬ 
ing itself to-day in certain quarters of India. There are some who 
have accustomed themselves to believe that the only thing necessary 
to ])lace India in the ])ositi(ui they long to see her fill is some simple 
actioji by (Jreat llritain, and who are therefore tempted to regard 
Great Britain as tlie only obstacle to the full and immediate 
realisation of tlieu' hopes. Yet, without undeivaluing the part 
Great Britaiji lias to play in these matters, I believe that at this 
moment the future well-lieing of India, as also the rate of her 
political ])r()gress, depends far more profoundly upon what her 
public men can a(*hieve for her in the welding into true unity the 
diHerent elements that compose her being and represent the sum of 
her political thought, than upon anything that His Majesty’s 
Government or anybody else outside India mav he able to do. I 
am not careful to analyse the purpose of those who, at a critical 
stage in India’s history, would counsel her to reject the way of 
reason which may persuade and convince, in favour of destructive 
methods the danger and futility of which she has already experi¬ 
enced in operation. I have striven hard, not I think without 
result, to secure recognition of what I felt to he the just claims of 
India at the hands of Grcnl Biitain, and at the same time to pursue 
a policy of day-to-day administration in India that might not need- 
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lessly imperil any chance there might he of guiding the ship 
carrying a precious freight of India’s future into smoother waters. 
It has not therefore been the policy of my Government that pro¬ 
secutions for seditious speech should be extended beyond those 
cases where the language used, or the circumstances of its employ¬ 
ment, constituted an incitement to violence, or made it necessary 
to regard the speech as incidental to a movement directed to the 
subversion of law and of the authority of Government. It remains 
my firm desire, as it is that of His Majesty’s Government, follow¬ 
ing the recently professed wish of the llritish House of Commons, 
to do everything that is possible for conciliation in older that 
Great Britain and India may collaborate together in finding the 
solution of our present difficulties. But it is no less incumbent 
upon me to make it plain that I shall discharge to the full tlie 
responsibility resting upon myself and upon my Government for 
the elfective maintenance of the law’s authority and for the pre¬ 
servation of peace and order. And in the fulfilment of this duty 
I do not doubt that I should have the full support of all sober 
citizens. In any case, the Conference will be formed. The fact 
that some decline to tak'c any part in deliherations so closely 
affecting their country’s future only throws greater resjionsibility 
upon, and I would add, gives wider oj)portunity to, tliose who are 
prepared to face and solve difficulties in a constructive spirit. It 
is certainly no reason why His Majesty’s Governmeut should be 
deflected from their declared intention to call rej)reseiitalive8 of 
India to their counsels.” 

But we must not devote our space to discussing only those 
events which had a bearing on the constitutional problem; the 
ordinary business of the Session also requires some attention. As 
will be seen from the footnote below* a large number of Bills, 
dealing with a variety of subjects, were passed, and many more 
were under consideration. The greater part of the Session wars, 

* Among the Bills passed by the Legislative Assembly, exclusive of the 
Indian Finance Bill and the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Bill, which 
will be referred to later, were the following: —The Indian Steam Vessels 
(Amendment) Bill, the Indian Patents and Designs (Amendment) Bill, the 
Indian Sale of Goods Bill, the Contract (Amendment) Bill, the Transfer of 
Property (Amendment) Bill, the Provident Funds (Amendment) Bill, the 
Indian Income-Tax (Amendment) Bill, the Insolvency T^aw (Amendment) Bill, 
the Indian Railways (Amendment) Bill, the Indian Tariff (Amendment) Bill, 
the Steel Industry Protection Bill, the Prisons (Amendment) Bill, the Repeal¬ 
ing and Amending Bill, the Silver (Excise Duty) Bill, the Indian Companies 
(Amendment) Bill. 
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Ii6wevei‘, jis usual, devoted to the passage of the Railway and 
Ueiieial Budgi'ts. Tlie former was ])reseiited on the 17th of Rel> 
ruary and the laitei' on tlie 28th, and as suhstantial extracts from 
the speeches made respe(*tively hy the llon’ble Sir George Rainy, 
Commerce Memliei , and the HoiChle Sir George Schuster, Finance 
Mem1)er, on iliose two occasions, are reproduced in Chapter Vll, 
we may confine ourselves here to describing the more important 
points whicli luose out of the subse<iuent debates. The general 
^iscussion on the Railway Jludget took place on the Ibth of Febru- 
aiy, and the demands for grants were del)aled in detail on the 2l8t, 
22nd. 24th, and 25th, and were all ultimately passed. A great 
many of th(‘ ])oints raised were naturally of no more than technical 
iiiipoitaiice, and amongst those which involved larger issues, the 
majority w<*re not new, and liave been familiar to the House, and 
to readeis ot pjevious issues ol this Report, for some years. Never¬ 
theless, It may ncM be Avithout int(‘rest t(' i‘eca.])itulate here a few 
of th(‘ outstanding topics dealt with <luring the general discussion 
on the RMh. Tlie debate was opened by Mr. A. II. Ghuznavi, 
who ujg(‘d that tlie separation between the Railway and General 
Rudg»ets was 7iot suflicicntly complete, and that railway develop¬ 
ment was still, in consequence, liable to iirelevant and unnecessary 
checks. Sir fbushotamdas Tliakurdas, Avho followed him, sug¬ 
gested that Sir George Rainy’s estimate of future receipts 
was over-sanguine, and aceus(‘.d the railway administration ot 
extravagance. ])aiti(;ularly in eoimection with the construction of 
new stations; lie also i-onlended that tlie process of Indianiziiig 
the railway staff and services was too slow. Among tlie points in 
the sjieecb of Mr. N. C. Kelkar, which came next, was that the 
debiting of the loss on the strategic lines to the raihvay finances 
was unjustifiable, and that it might be borne by the Army Depart¬ 
ment. A later speaker, Mr. Amar Nath Dutt, drew attention to 
vaiious disadvantages from Avhich 2ird class jiassorigers suffered, 
such as the lack of facilities for obtaining return tickets, and 
said tliat tbe i(‘siMvaiion of certain compartments for Europeans 
and Anglo-Indians increased the over-crowding among Indians. 
Dr. Ziaiuhlin Ahmad raised several points, the most striking of 
which was a general argument in favour of State as contrasted 
with Company management for all railways in India; he also 
stressed the desirability of purchasing less railway material abroad. 
Amongst the other speakers were Sir Hugh Cocke, Pandit Hirday 
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Nath Kunzru, Lt. Col. H. A. J. Gidney, Mr. H. P. Mody, and 
Mr. B. Das, 

But while the debates on the Railway Budget were, necessarily, 
of somewhat limited scope, those on the General Budget,—and on 
the two important measures connected with it, namely the Indian 
Finance Bill and the Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Bill,— 
covered, as usual, an extraordinarily wide field; for the passage 
of the General Budget provides members of the Legislature with 
an excellent opportunity for criticizing, from every conceivable% 
point of view, the structure and conduct of the administration,— 
of which it is but natural, particularly under the existing system 
of government, that the fullest possible use should be made. And 
as, on this occasion, the general discussion of the Budget, and the 
detailed debates on the demands f<»r grants, and on the Finance 
Bill and the Cotton Industry Protection Bill, occupied the major 
part of no less than twenty working days of this Session, it will 
readily be understood that we cannot do full justice to them in a 
work of these dimensions. The best way to give some indication 
of the main topics aioiind which controversy ragtul seems to be to 
set out extracts from a few^ of the outstanding addiesses delivered 
by critics of the Government during the geneial discussions of 
the Budget on the 4th and 5th of March, and let tliem speak for 
themselves. The debate w-as opened by Mian Mohammad Shah 
Nawaz, and as he touched upon most of the major points in dispute, 
we wrill reproduce the larger part of his speech verhatini, 
supplementing it, at a later stage, by a few selected portions of 
other speeches. It ran as follows: “ Sir, the Budget of the ensuing 
year, w'hich was presented in a very clear ami fiank manner, 
exhibits some very disappointing features. The net position is 
that the Government are fa(*ed with a delicit of 5 crores and 52 
lakhs, which is sought to be wiped out by retrenchmeni in civil 
and military expenditure to the extent of one crore and 42 lakhs 
and by the imposition of fresli taxation to the extent of 4 crores 
and 10 lakhs. We are told that the present year has been a bad 
one, and the accounts of 1929-r‘lO would have shown a deficit of 
one crore and 56 lakhs, but for a special windfall. The ensuing 
year is certainly most discouraging, and the imposition of fresh 
taxation has caused considerable anxiety. At a time, Sir, when 
there is a general trade depression throughout the world, wdien 
the purchasing capacity of the Indian people has seriously dimi- 
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nished, when the monsoons have failed in certain parts of the 
country, and at a time when floods and locusts have done great 
damage to the crops, economy and not additional taxation should 
have been the watch-word. The outstanding feature of the Budget 
of 1930-31 is the imposition of fresh taxation on the poverty 
stricken people of India. The general increase in the cotton 
duties from 11 per cent, to 15 per cent, would certainly be welcomed 
at least in the interest of the Bombay industries and possibly in 
^.the interest of the hand-loom industry. But I venture to submit 
that a further 5 per cent, protective duty on non-British goods 
should be opposed. The Honoiirable the Finance Member has been 
caieful to inform us that nelthei' tlie Government of India, nor the 
Assembly, is committed to Imperial I*reference as a principle, 
but the fact remains that liberty has been taken to introduce 
Imperial Preference, and on this account, the Indians have no 
other alternative but to oppose this item unless and until India 
can get the reciprocal advantages and facilities from England and 
other Dominions. The increased excise duty on kerosene oil, 
which it is hoped will bring 35 lakhs, and the import duty on 
sugar, which it is hoped will yield one crore and 80 lakhs, would 
certainly hit the poor and the middle classes. The increase in the 
rate of income-tax ami tlie super-tax should be opposed by every¬ 
body. Lastly, Sii‘, tliere is the re-introduction of the import 
duty of four annas per ounce on silver, which in my humble 
opinion will hit the poor very much. Well, Sir, we are told that 
the present deficit is due to the general trade depression, is due 
to the unrest in this country and elsewhere, and that the Honour¬ 
able the Finance Member is compelled to resort to additional 
taxation. But the question remains whether the Indian people are 
capable of paying the fresh revenues. In my humble judgment, 
the Indians have no such capacity to pay. Now, Sir, the hard 
facts of the situation are these. A great section of the people 
utterly dislikes the present system of Government. They think 
that the present system is an evil, and they threaten to launch a 
('ampaign of civil disobedience, a campaign of non-payment of 
taxes. On the other hand the Honourable the Finance Member 
says that the Government mean to impose additional taxation. 
Hence there are two fires,—the fire of non-payment of taxes, and 
the fire of imposition of fresh taxation. Between these two fires, 
the position of those who occupy a central position has become- 
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very difficult indeed. Between these two fires, I venture to submit, 
the best interests of India will suffer. I agree with the Honourable 
the Finance Member when he says that the Indian leaders must 
oppose all threats o£ unconstitutional action and disclaim the 
repudiation of debts, and they should help Government in the 
maintenance of law and order. But, Sir, I do not agree with him 
at all when he says that the future lies in the hands of the leaders 
of non-official opinion, and they alone are responsible and not the 
Government. I say emphatically that Government are also res-^ 
ponsible for the present unhappy state of things in this country. 
If the British nation, through her Parliament, is not piepared to 
grant immediate provincial autonomy, and at least fix a miiiinnim 
time limit for the attainment of complete Dominion Status, there 
can be no peace in this country. My own conviction is that the 
Honourable the Finance Member should have waited for the result 
of the Simon Report and the result of the Round Table Conference; 
and if the result had been favourable, he could have conic to this 
House and said, ‘ Now the responsibility is very much yours, and 
you had better place your financial position on an unshakable 
foundation.’ I venture to submit that at the present juncture, 
our esteemed and able friend was not well advised to bring forward 
a scheme of additional taxation. Sir, I have to say something 
about the military policy and the military expenditure. It is a 
great shame that Indians, except an inadequate and limited 
iiumher, are not permitted to get admission into the King’s Com¬ 
mission. I really do not know why Government are not accelerat¬ 
ing the pace of Indianization of the Army. There may he a risk 
from the British point of view, but the risk must be taken in the 
interest of this country. Do they mean to say that they do not 
trust the Indians.^ So far as I am concerned, and I am perfectly 
certain that many Indians are of this opinion, if there is any up¬ 
heaval in Afghanistan or Turkestan or Russia, with a view to attack 
India, my country, all Indians will be united in defending their 
own country and the Empire. I do not know why the Britishers 
are distrusting the Indians,—I cannot understand that. Are they 
distrusting the Indians because they think that there is going to 
be an upheaval in this country? I think not. I think that India’s 
heart is quite sound and that of Great Britain may be sound. In 
my humble opinion the recommendations of the Sandhurst Com- 
luittee should have been accepted by the Government without any 
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reservation whatever. If those recommendations are not acoe])ted, 
the talk about the grant of Dominion Status is all humbug. I 
roneede that the Britishers have brought peace to this country. 
I concede that the Civil Service is a very efficient service. I grant 
tliat you have brought prosperity, by Posts, Telegraphs, Ilailways, 
and large irrigation schemes. But at the same time, it cannot 
l)e denied that it is not a Government of the people. It has many 
defects, which I have already pointed out, and those defects must 
^oe remedied and the remedy lies in the hands of the Britishers. In 
the matter of the Indianization of the Army, delay has given rise 
to bitter unbelief.” Among the remarks made by Mr. Shanmu- 
kham Chetty, at a later stage of the debate, were the following: 
“ Sir, my attention is naturally drawn to the duty on cotton 
piece-goods in the first instance. In so far as the Government of 
India have responded to the repeated call of the cotton textile 
industiy^ for a measure of protection, the proposals are certainly 
welcome. But unfortunately the situation has been complicated 
by the introduction of Imperial Preference. So far as I know, 
except the voluntary preference that the United Kingdom has 
given to certain Empire products, no country in the British Com¬ 
monwealth has yet declared in favour of Imperial Preference as a 
])olicy. Some years back, while I was in Australia, on the Empire 
Parliamentary Delegation. I attended a Conference of Empire 
statesmen where the subject of Imperial Preference was discussed. 
S[)eaker after speaker from the Australian Parliaments said that, 
in their Taritf policy, they would be guided solely by the consi¬ 
deration of the interests of Australia first and foremost. And may 
wc not be permitted to say that, in the framing of our tariff 
proposals, we shall be solely guided by the fiscal and economic 
interests of India and India alone? If it is possible to devise a 
scheme of taritf by which Indian induvstries will be «able to get all 
tlie protection they want, by wliich the Indian consumer will not 
be affected, and by which you will give some sort of preference to 
Empire products, then certainly I, for one, will not object to it. 
Blit, Sir, so far as I have studied this aspect of the problem, I 
tliink it is very difficult to devise a scheme of tariff which wuTl 
satisfy these three conditions that I have mentioned.” Mr. Chetty 
was followed by Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, and amongst his 
criticisms was this: Sir, I think it is a tragedy of fate that the 

year for which promises were held out to us by the previous Fin- 
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ance Member that this House would be able to gloat over surplus 
balances, and dole out all sorts of contributions to nation-building 
departments, and make remissions of taxation, should he the year 
when the Honourable the Finance Member is forced to put before 
us a Budget proposing additional taxation going uj) to not Bs. 5 
crores, as the Honourable the Finance Meml>er estimates, but 
nearer to lls. 7 crores. These were the hopes held out to this 
Mouse when a certain currency policy had to be forced in the teeth 
of our opposition in 1927, and it is a tragedy of fate for us, but^is 
far as the (jovernment is conceined, one can hardly sympathize with 
them. All that one can say is that while the suffering is the^ 
country’s, as far as the Government are concerned, they well 
deserve the anxiety which must be theirs too. Sir, as far as 
retrenchment in civil administration is concerned, the Finance 
Member has come to the conclusion that there is not much room 
for that. He however has frankly told us in paragraph 19 that: 

‘ A time-scale basis has been adopted in practically all depart¬ 
ments, and this is an inevitable commitment, and, unfortunately^ 
we have not yet approached anything like the peak figure.’ The 
increase under this for the year 1980-31 is Its. 25 lakhs. 
Obviously, once such liberal increases are made on a time-scale 
basis. Government must find it difificult to go back upon same. 
Naturally they cannot now expect any sympathy from this side of 
the House. When these increases, the details of which I need not 
go into now, were made, they were made on an extravagant scale, 
without considering the capacity of the country to stand fresh 
taxation, and one can only insist that Government must reverse 
their extravagant policy even now^. What is, Sir, the werst 
feature of the Budget? The proposed taxation holds out no promise 
to us of the money being spent in any direction which can be said 
to be of a nation-building utility. One cannot help asking the 
question, have the Government of India ever had any consistent 
economic policy to follow which would build up the masses and 
the people of this country? The question by itself carries its own 
condemnation; hut one cannot help asking, when the Honourable 
Member asks us to console ourselves, at the time of voting new 
taxation, that we should look forward to help a constructive 
economic policy. If the Honourable Member knew all the various 
promises made by the Government in tlie past whenever fresh 
taxation was asked for, and how great hopes given a^id expectations^ 
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raised were set at naught as soon as there was any deficit to fill 
up in the Government reserve, owing to something else happening, 
he perhaps would not have asked us to rely upon this so much. 
Is he prepared definitely to earmark any surplus that may be had 
out of this new tiixation for this constructive economic policy? 
I know he would say no Government can do it. If that be so, I 
am afraid that I cannot help having to heavily discount this 
particular attraction which he holds out.’" 

^ In these extracts we can discern at least the three main linea 
of criticism of the budgetary proposals that emerged from the mass 
of detailed comment made. One was the point raised by Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, that tlie financial policy of the Govern¬ 
ment had been so short-sighted and extravagant as to leave no 
margin whicli could be devoted to constructive nation-build¬ 
ing ” objects, and the others were the attacks made upon the 
proposals to establish a diilereiitial rate of duty on textile goods, 
and upon the general administration of inilitaiy affairs. Between 
the 7th and 12th of March the detailed list of budget demands was 
under debate, and there was keen discussion on several items. 
Proposals for three small cuts were carried, the most interesting 
being that in respect of the Finance Department Demand, which 
was put forward by Sir Hugh Cocke, on the ground that insufficient 
attention had been paid to the need for retrenchment. In addi¬ 
tion, on the 8th, a major cut was made in the Army Department 
Demand, Maulvi Abdul Matin Chaudhury having moved its 
reduction to He. 1. The debates on this occasion were important, 
and aroused strong feelings, but there is no need to summarize 
them here, since the extracts of Mian Mohammad Shah Nawaz’ 
speech on the 7th of March which we have already reproduced, 
together with our general description of the nationalist attitude 
on military policy in Chapter II, give a sufficient indication of 
the arguments put forward by the Government’s opponents; it is 
sufficient to say that the statements made on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment* failed to convince, and that the motion was carried by 49 
votes to 44. In the circumstances, of course, the cut could be no 
more than a “ gesture ”, and on the 18th of March, when the 
clauses of the Finance Bill came up for consideration, it was 
announced that the Army Department Demand had been restored 
in full by the Governor-General in Council; nevertheless the defeat 
* See Appendix III; also Chapter TI, pages 57-59. 
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of the Government on this point was significant and regrettable. 

The course of the Finance Bill through the Assembly was not 
such as to require our attention at this stage; six days were devoted 
to its discussion, and 021 the 24ih of March, in slightly amended 
form, it was duly passed. The one remaining matter connected 
with ihe budget proposals to wiiich we need refer was the passage 
of the Cotton Textile Industiy (Jhctection) Bill. This, as has 
already been indicated, gave rise to acute controversy,—the main 
objection laised again-t the Bill being that brought forward in 
speeches during the g-eneral discus>ion on the Budget fiom which 
we have already repi'oduced extracts, namely the contention that 
the diilerential late 01 duty proposed would be equivalent to the 
introduction of Imperial Ihefereiice. and that while a self-govern¬ 
ing Dominion of India might be willing to grant a prelerence to 
British troods, the lionse should refuse to consent to proposals 
wJiich had this elfecu, while the administration ol the country's 
aft'airs remained to a large extent in the liands of a bureaucracy 
irresponsible to the Legislature. The case for the Bill was argued 
at some lengtli by the Commerce Member. Sir George Rainy, on 
the 13th of March, when the discussion on the motion to consider 
was opened, but since this speech was in large measure supplemen¬ 
tary to that made by the Finance Member in introducing the budget 
on the 28th of Fehruaiy, of which substantial extracts are set forth 
in Chapter YII, there is no need for us to recapitulate his points in 
detail here. Perhaps the most essential sentence in the speech was 
the following: “ In substance, what the Government of India feel 
is this, that the 20 per cent, duty imposed all round would raise the 
cost to the consumer of enormous quantities of goods which are 
not in elective competition with Indian made goods, and that the 
benefit which the Indian manufacturer could derive from the duty, 
within the period of three years for which it is proposed that it 
should be in force, w(»nld be very small, tlie reason being that the 
great bulk of Biitish goods imported into India are woven from 
the finer counts of yain, and it is not likely that, within a period 
of three years, tlie Indian manufactuier would be able to produce 
any substantial (juaiiiity.’' Cn the 2Tih of March, when the 
motion to consider Ihe Bill had at last been passed and tiie dis¬ 
cussion on its clauses was opening, two amendments were pro])Osed, 
one by Mr. Chetty and the other by Pandit Madan Mohan Mala- 
viya, the leader of the Nationalist Part}’. The former, to which 
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it became kllo^vl\ that the Gov'enimeiit was willing to lend its sup¬ 
port, did not imply any far-reaching alteration in the substance of 
the Bill, since it proposed no more than to remove the differential 
element in the proposed duty in respect of one particular class of 
goods; the latter, however, was radical, and postulated complete 
equalitv of the duty on imported cotton textiles irrespective of the 
'Country of theii origin. The subsequent debates, in which the 
j)rincipal speakers were Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. M. A. 
Jinnali, Mi'. ^1. S. Aney, Mr. G. S. Hardy, Diwan Chaman Lall, 
Pandit Hirday Kath Kunzru, and the Hon^hie Sir George Kainy, 
w^ere prolonged by the introduction of a discussion on the real 
meaning of the Piscal Autonomy Convention between the Secretary 
of State, and the Government of India and the Indian Legislature, 
-and on the inorning of the 31st March, the last day of the Session, 
the Pi ‘csident urged iliat the Government should reconsider its 
position and tell the House that it had not finally decided to drop 
the Bill in the event of the House amending its })roposals. The 
Government, however, was of opinion that such action on its part 
w'ould amouiii to an aluiegation of its resjxmsibilities, and at the 
conclusion ol Ihc debate, ihe House divided first on Ihaiidit Madan 
Mohan Mahniya's amendment, which was lost by 60 votes to 44, 
and Mr. Shtinmukliam (Oietty's amendment was siibse(iuentiy 
adopted by a inajority of Bui before the Bill, as amended, 

was actually [»assed, lirsi ihmdit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the 
leader of the iS^ationalist Party, and his followers, and then Diwan 
Chainaii laill and tlie oilier members of the new i^waraj Party, 
rose and left the House. At the end of the day, before adjourning 
ihe House, the President asked each member to vshake hands with 
him, saying tiiat “ we do not know whether the next Session will 
be held or not, or even if it is held, we do not know liow many of 
us will he here.” On this painful note of interrogation the Delhi 
Session of the Legislative Assembly was concluded. 

Unfortunately, depressing and significant though the events of 
the last day of the period with which we are concerned undoubtedly 
were, the tale is not yet complete. For Mr. Gandhi, despite the 
fact that, a few weeks after the meeting of the Congress at liahore, 
he had pronounced India unfit for civil disobedience, had changed 
his mind,—for reasons which we do not jiropose to analyse,—and on 
the 12th of Mai'ch lie formally initiated the movement by setting 
out in procession from Alimedabad to the sea to break the Salt 
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Laws. Thus by the end of the period under review, the high 
hopes which had been aroused by the consti iictive act of states¬ 
manship of the previous (Jctober had sunk very low, and although 
there remained many eminent and influential leaders of opinion 
who whole-heartedly deplored the action which Mr. Gandhi had 
elected to take, they had no effectual means of checking it, or of 
rallying to their support the immense number of reasonable men 
who viewed the inauguration of civil disobedience with misgivings. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Agriculture and Industry. 

Of the two basic human activities, Agriculture and Industry, 
which will form the subjects of this Chapter, the former is, in 
India, by far the more important. This is due to the fact, which 
readers in Western countries sometimes find it difficult to appreciate, 
that the functional distribution of the inhabitants of India is 
radically different from that of the peoples in the highly developed 
States of Europe or America. Throughout this sub-continent there 
are 35 towns which contain 100,000 persons or more, and their 
combined population amounts to about 8;J millions; a further 54 
towns hold between 50,000 and 100,000 inhabitants each, and 
account between them for an additional 3} million people. But 
even if we class as towns every aggregation of dwellings that 
contains over 4,000 inhabitants, the to(al number of townspeople 
in India cannot by any ingenuity of calculation be computed at 
more than 33 millions; and since her total population is not less 
than 320 millions, almost 90 per cent, of it is purely rural, whereas 
the corresponding figure for a country such as England does not 
exceed 21 per cent. Thus the problems of rural India, despite the 
comparatively small amount of popular attention which they 
receive, both in this country and abroad, are actually of vastly 
greater importance than the more obvious problems of the towns. 

Let us make a brief attempt to visualize the environment in 
which nearly 290 millions of the country’s inhabitants lead their 
lives. The villages of India number at least 500,000, and of these 
the great majority are mere clausters of flat-roofed mud huts, 
microscopic in scale when compared with the immense background 
of plain or forest or mountain against which they are set. Even 
now, despite the remarkable improvements in comniTinications 
which have taken place, only a small proportion of these villages 
have either railways or metalled roads within several miles of 
them, and the lest must be approached by rough cart-tracks or 
winding pathways between the fields, of which the former alone 
can afford passage to bullock-wagons and sucIj other wheeled 
traffic as there may be, during the seasons when floods do not 
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interrupt them. Thus many millions of Indian villagers are 
according to Western standards extremely isolated and remote 
from the events of the world at large. Those that happen to he 
situated within a few miles of towns, or railways or good roads, 
are in a position to widen their outlook and acquaint themselves 
with larger happenings than those which village society provides, 
and can also market their surplus produce for consumption either 
in urban India or abioad; hut the others aie still to a great extent 
self-sufficing, both economically and culturally. Occasional 
wandering men and pedlars of course pass through them, bringing 
stories of the outer world, but as to most of these villagers a 
journey even to the neighbouring town is a serious adventure only 
to be undertaken after mindi thought and pre])aration, the inter¬ 
pretation which he puts upon such casual and highly-coloured tales 
as reach his ears is as a rule peculiar. Thus throughout the greater 
part of the country the typical self-contained Indian village com¬ 
munity, which has been maintained unmodified for centuries, 
still exists,—an interesting and surprisingly intricate social orga¬ 
nism, in many ways resembling the characteristic rural unit of 
which we read in histories of mediaeval ]^uro]>e, and containing 
its landholders and tenants and agricultural labourers, its priest 
and its faqir, its money-lender, and a whole order of artisans,— 
the carpenter, the blacksmith, and the weaver, the potter and the 
oil-presser,—each with his clearly prescribed functions hallowed 
by centuries of tradition. 

But the most characteristic feature of the rural masses of India 

is, of course, their poverty; and we must at the outset endeavour to 
give the reader some idea of the magnitude and intractahiliiv of 
this problem, and of the steps which are being taken to deal with 

it. To interpret it in easily comprehensible terms,—such as the 
average income per head of the population,—is, however, no easy 
matter, not only because of the variety of conditions that are found 
throughout the sub-continent, but also because of the difficulty 
of estimating the true economic resources of the average individual 
in a country which is passing by unequal transition to difleieni 
localities from a natural to a monetary economy. The standard 
estimate of the minimum average income for all India which 
was made towards the close of the last century worked out to some 
Bs. f30 per head per annum, and this figure is still o(‘casionally 
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quoted in the Press and elsewhere as affording some guide to the 
average income to-day; hut there is reason for holding that it 
no longer possesses any general applicability. In Madras, for 
example, the Statistical Branch of the Department of Agriculture 
published not long ago a careful calculation of the average annual 
income earned per head by agriculturists throughout the Presi¬ 
dency, which amounted to a little over Ks. 100 for 42-3 million 
persons; and investigations undertaken in Bombay yielded results 
not dissimilar,—the net per capita annual income working oiit 
at about Bs. 100 for urban, and Rs. 8e5 for rural areas. The 
general conclusion suggested by a study of such data as are avail¬ 
able therefore is that there has been a gradual improvement in the 
financial circumstances of the masses during the last few decades,— 
though this process has undoubtedly received a check, whose extent 
it is not at present possible to compute, by the serious fall which 
has recently occurred in the prices of agricultural produce. 

In any case, it is clearly a fact that a large proportion of the 
inhabitants of India are still beset with poverty of a kind which finds 
no parallel in Western lands, and are living on the very margin 
of subsistence. This is indeed the normal state of the millions of 
agricultural labourers who do not hold land themselves, and whose 
in(;ome consists mostly of customary wages paid in kind. Such 
of them as happen to live in the neighbourhood of towns can 
sometimes help themselves during the slack periods in agricultural 
operations by labouring for town wages, but in the nature of 
things this resource is open to but a vsmall proportion of the total 
number. The landholders, even those who hold small fragmented 
plots, are generally in a better position than the labourers, because 
they, at least, have something on which they can raise credit; 
but this is often their undoing, for if they are not already en¬ 
cumbered by debts inherited from their fathers, their need for 
cash in times of stringency, or on the occasion of religious or social 
festivals, puts them in the hands of the money-lender, and years 
may elapse before the loan can be repaid. However prudent and 
thrifty the Indian small-holder may be, he has as a rule the utmost 
difficulty in keeping out of debt, since the resources on which 
he can fall back in bad seasons are meagre in the extreme, and 
at the best of times he has to wait several months for a return 
for his labour and expenditure. Of late years something has been 
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done to release bim from this state of constant indebtedness,—as 
we shall shortly see,—but the process is one of immense complexity, 
and cannot be expected to show rapid results. 

Another evil which is a very grave handicap to the prosperity 
of the Indian peasant, but which has also been mitigated recently 
to some extent, is the fragmentation of lioldings which is almost 
general throughout the country, owing largely to tlie operation of 
the indigenous laws of inheritance. In tlie South and I.ast of 
India the average holding is about 5 acres, and elsewliere not mot^ 
than half the holdings ex(‘ecd oven this small limit. There are 
innumerahle cultivators whose total holdings amount to one acre 
or less, and even these tiny areas are often split u}» into a numVa^r 
of divsconnected fragments; not infrequently some the {ompoiient 
parts are so small that the owner cannot (ultivaie them without 
trespassing on his neighbour’s land. Trj the Hatnagiri Di^tri't 
of the Bonihay Presidtutcy, individual |dot> are -(unet’rneM as small 
as 1/lGOth part of an acre. 

Indebtedness and fragmentation of holdings are however mate¬ 
rial difficulties,—ultimately amenable, in spite of tiieir f r)iMpiexity, 
to material remedies. Much more difficult, since the Cfovernment 
has fewer means of dealing with them, are the psychoiogicai 
causes for the present state of the Indian masses. There is for 
example the fact that the whole structure of traditional Indian 
society tends to discourage both the habit of mind and the method 
of life upon wliich the successful pursuit of economic j)rosperity 
depends, by implying that the production and accumulation of 
wealth is not one of the necessai'y functions of mankind. It is of 
course a fact that the concentration upon purely material standards 
of value, which is at present so characteristic of tlie Western 
peoples, causes profound uneasiness to the best intelligences among 
them; and on philosophical grounds it might he legitimate to 
urge that the powerful religious sentiment which causes large 
numbers of Indians to regaid their lives as unimportant items in 
the great fabric of past and future, whose only justification lies 
in the means they provide for advance towards spiritual perfec¬ 
tion, embodies something altogether nobler than the popular ideals 
of the Wevst. But obviously this attitude is a grave handicap to 
the country’s economic advancement. And even supposing British 
administrators had been so hold as to feel it was their duty to 
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disturb a state of mind which has persisted for centuries amongst 
hundreds of millions of people, the task has been far beyond the 
resources which the Government hitherto has been in a position to 
command. 

Associated with this fundamentally uneconomic bias of Indian 
psychology is the fact that throughout the country at large manual 
lahoiii still implies a loss of dignity, and whole castes are conse- 
(jiiently debaired from productive activities. The number of reli- 
g^mus mendicants who subsist upon the charity of the poor is so 
great as to impose a burden which many countries more wealthy 
than India would not dream of sustaining. And the joint family 
system,—whatever its merits from other points of view,—uii- 
douhledly discourages individual initiative and penalizes the able 
and industilous for the benefit of the idle. Moreover, the social 
life of even the })oorest workers is characterized by what from the 
econoiuic point of view can only be described as recklessness; pro¬ 
bably in no country in the world where the average production 
is so low, do the inhabitants expend so large a proportion of their re¬ 
sources upon socio-religious obligations such as festivals, marriages, 
and funerals. Further difficulties are raised by the fact that reli¬ 
gious sentiment prevents the production and use of valuable food; 
as a result of the veneration of the cow, the economic possibilities 
of cattle cannot be fully exploited, and they have consequently 
become a serious drain upon the resources of the country. At 
the Bangalore meeting of the Board of Agriculture in 1924, it 
w'as estimated that out of the 146 million cattle then in British 
India, 16 million oxen and 8’5 million cows were, allowing for 
all deductions, entirely supei*fluous; and the cost of maintaining 
them is believed to amount, at the least, to Rs. 176 crores annually, 
w^hich is over four times the entire land revenue of British India. 
The problem was carefully investigated by the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture which w\as appointed in 1926, and it was evident 
from the facts accumulated in the Commission’s Report that the 
superfluity of useless or inefficient cattle constitutes a vicious circle 
wherein the agricultural resources of the country are being gradu¬ 
ally undermined, since the prejudice against destroying such 
animals is leading to a progressive reduction in the economic utility 
of the bovine population as a whole. Again, the diet prescribed 
by religious sentiment for large portions of the Indian people 
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would be accounted in a Western country as definitely unecono¬ 
mical. Milk and clarified butter are here considered to be among 
the bare necessities of life; but even a wealthy country does not 
use butter in the wasteful manner common in India. Considerable 
economic inconvenience also arises from the religious prejudice 
which still persists in many parts of the country against the use 
of animal manures, such as jwndrelte or bone-meal; whilst on the 
other hand the piactice of burning cow^dung as household Imd 
rather than allowing it to enrich tlie soil involves Indian agiicuU 
ture in immense h)sses every year. Ayain, llie tact that nnimitt 
life is sanctified by religion handicaps the peasants in ])rote( ting 
their crops against such pests as monkeys, Hying foxes, squiriels, 
jackals, porcupines, and rats; and the annual loss caused by tbc 
depredations of tliese creatures is enormous. 

Very serious also is the loss to which the couutry is subje*^ ted 
hy the widespread })rejudice against the employment of female 
labour. It is (>f course a facd I bat ]aig(* numbers oi Indian uomen 
do habitually wruk in tlie fields, and that where this is not the 
genei'al ])rac/tice th(‘ women ol ceilain agricultlual castes are 
permitted to do so within their own families; and it is also Iriie 
that jrurdah is ceasing to he as rigidly enforced as it was. 
^Nevertheless there remain vast tracts of rural India in which 
about half the population is tied to activities within the home 
and is not available even for the urgent operations of harvesting, 
upon which the pros])erity of the whole neighbourhood throughout 
many months depends. And so deeply ingrained in the Indian 
mind, even now*, is the idea of segregating women and dis¬ 
countenancing female labour, that great difficulty is ex¬ 
perienced in explaining that the countries of the West, wdth all 
their Tesources, could not poSvsibl 5 >^ maintain their present economic 
standards if so large a proportion of their population were practi¬ 
cally debarred from productive activities. Yet a further difficulty 
is raised by the fact that the traditional organization underlying 
the whole of Indian life prevents the cultivators from eking out 
their scanty resources hy subsidiary occupations. Even in Europe 
or America the small-holder would be hard put to it if he did 
not devote a portion of his energies to industries such 
as poultry keeping, fruit growdng and sericulture. But despite 
the fact that the cultivator in many parts of India is oliliged by 
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climatic conditions to remain idle for more than one-third of the 
year, he has hardly heprnn to consider the possibility of engaging 
in industries accessory to agriculture. The gravity of this state 
of affairs has been clearly perceived of late; and many provincial 
Governments, as we sliall see in Chapter X, are engaged in en¬ 
couraging the development of cottage industries. Mr. Gandhi 
and his followers have also been making strenuous attempts to 
popularize hand spinning and hand weaving, and although their 
estimate of the benefits which this single group of activities would 
tring to rural India may be exagg^erated, it is at least obvious 
that valuable service can be rendered <o the country by emphasiz¬ 
ing file Jiec(>ssitv of organizing subsidiary industries to occupy those 
working days in wdiich agricultural activity is impossible. 

Anotlier factor whi(di takes a large share in the responsibility 
for the present state of the Indian masses is health. A great deal 
of attention has recently been concentrated upon the appalling 
mortality or debilitation of mothers and infants that results from 
the traditional methods of midwifery in India, and from such 
practices as cliild marriage and other customs of the country. But 
it is perhaps not sufficiently realized that apart from this, innu¬ 
merable villages and townlets all over India are perpetual breed¬ 
ing grounds for a host of grave diseases such as cliolera, plague, 
small-pox, dysentery, typhus and typhoid, which could be to a 
great extent eradicated were it not for tlie unhygienic habits and 
apathy of the populace,—and which, besides the suffering they 
cause, involve the countiv in appalling economic loss. And the 
damage inflicted by yet another disease,—malaria,—is, as we shall 
see in Chapter YIII, so great as to constitute a prol)lem by itself. 
The resolution passed in I92G at the All-India Conference of Medical 
Besearch Workers should give the reader some idea of the deplo¬ 
rable state of public health in this country. It ran as follows: — 
This ConfcieiHte beileves that the average number of deaths result¬ 
ing every year from preventible disease is about five to six 
millions, that the average number of days lost to labour by each 
person in India from preventible disease is not less than a fort¬ 
night to three weeks in each year, that the percentage loss of 
efficiency of the average person in India who reaches a wage-earn¬ 
ing age is about 50, whereas it is quite possible to raise this 
percentage to 80 or 90. The Conference believes that these 
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estimates are understatements rather than exaggerations, hut, 
allowing for the greatest possible margin of error, it is absolutely 
certain that the wastage of life and efficiency which result from 
preventible disease costs India several hundreds of crores of rupees 
each year. Added to this is the great sufTering which affects many 
millions of people every year. The Conference believes that the 
greatest cause of poverty and financial stringency in India is loss 
of elficieiicy resulting from preventible disease and, therefore, 
considers that lack of funds, far from being reason for postponing 
the enquiry, is a strong reason for immediate investigation M 
the questions.” 

It will thus be realized that the problem of the state of the 
Indian masses is truly staggering in its dimensions. It has its 
roots in long-standing customs w^hich int^vitably make for further 
distress as the population increases, since the available resources 
are confined within traditional limits ])y hidebound precedent. 
As time goes on, it may be hoped that increased development of 
these resources will gradually create a per capita standard of wealth 
sufficient for India’s growing responsibilities as a nation. Hut un¬ 
less individual initiative, combined with missionary eilort on the 
part of the educated classes, can inspire the Indian agriculturist with 
the determination to Letter his position, it is not easy to see what 
any administration can do, beyond endeavouring to devise means 
for introducing more up-to-date agricultural methods and for 
educating the masses up to a point at which they will themselves 
realize the necessity for self-help. 

Some progress has however undoubtedly been made, and we 
may now proceed to indicate what it consists in. Generally speak¬ 
ing there is, as we have already stated, definite evidence that,—if 
periods of exceptional economic depression are excluded,—the 
prosperity of the Indian people as a whole is gradually increasing. 
The growth in the number of third-class passengers on the rail¬ 
ways during the last decade is a good indication that more money 
must he available after the hare necessaries of life have been met 
than was previously the case. The increased absorption of rupees, 
—which some years ago threatened the whole currency system of 
India with inconvertibility,—and the growing employment of silver 
for purposes of adornment by classes of the population accustomed 
within living memory to the use of baser metals, also seem to 



W waicii daring recent years the agricultural population has 
m&naged to survive both scarcity and famine. During the xm- 
usually tad season of 1921, for example, when the inoiisoon was 
generally deficient and prices exceptionally depressed, the pro¬ 
portion of the total population in receipt of relief was consider¬ 
ably less than 3 per cent, throughout the widespread area al'et ted 
hv drought, and the poorest classes, which on previous occasions 
Ojl shortage had subsisted largely upon seeds and nx Is, reinait ed 
able to purchase com when the rupee only purchased 4 seci> of 
it. Indications of improvement can also be seen in the grow i g 
consumption hy the masses of such simple luxuries as cigarettes 
and mineral waters; in the steady expansion in savings bank 
deposits, of which some indication will be given in the next 
Chapter, and in the increased membership of co-operative societies, 
which will be discussed in Chapter X. There has moreover been 
a subslinitial increase in the value of land during the last few 
decades, as a result of the development of communicatiojis and 
irrigration, the registration of rates, and the sense of internal 
security,—this increase being considerably greater than the con¬ 
temporaneous rise in the price of corn. Again, small industries 
are springing up all over the countryside, and there is a marked 
tendency for the primary manufacturing processes of agricultural 
products to extend to the small towns and even to the larger 
Ti1lagt!s; as the traveller goes about the country now, he will fro- 
quonily bear from the villages be passes the sound of a little 
(‘iigifH* working,—a sugarcane crusher, an oil ])resser. or a rice 
hulling mill. External economic influences are also gradually 
changing tlie conditions of village life; surjdus harvests can now 
in many ])laces be satisfactorily marketed, as a result of the slow 
but steady development of communications, and tlie Indian “ money 
crops,—tobacco, oilseeds, jute, cotton, or tea,—are playing an 
increasingly important part in international trade. 


Mention has been made of the fact that the problems of rural 
indebtedness and the fragmentation of holdings have both been 
receiving attention during recent years, and that appreciable im¬ 
provements have taken place. As regards indebtedness, the most 
effective solution lies in the development of sound co-operative 
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establishment of the Reforms of 1920, which, again, will be 
described in more detail in Chapter X. The villagers are now 
empowered to undertake, through the 'panchayats, union boards and 
other small bodies, a certain amount of the detailed administrative 
work of their own immediate neighbourhood, such as control over 
the water-supply, village lighting, and grazing rights, and respon¬ 
sibility for the cleaning, repair and construction of local roads, 
drains, tanks and bridges. The various committees are also entitled 
to try JTienibers of the village for certain trivial offences. All this 
is designed to make the rural population conscious of having a 
new status within the general administrative frame-work, and 
should be of considerable educational value, by developing their 
sense of self-ieliance and bringing them into better touch with 
the district and provincial authorities. Another very obvious factor 
is the substantial extension which has taken place in primary 
education during recent years; the mere ability to read puts 
within the villager’s reach the means, and probabl}^ the incentive, 
to know something of what goes on outside his immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. Again, although very many villagers are still, as we 
have seen, outside the range of modern means of transport, the 
network of railways and roads is nevertheless steadily creeping over 
the country’s surface, and with every fresh advance brings new 
interests and opportunities to sections of the rural populace; the 
development of motor-transport is particularly valuable owing to 
its great mobility, and millions of villagers must by now have seen 
motor cars and realized something of their implications. The im¬ 
pending extension of air services across India is also bound in time to 
impress tlie imagination of the people anew wuth the power of 
the latest agencies of transport. And as time and space dwindle 
before the assaults of mechanical inventions, many other significant 
aspects of modern civilization are brought to the notice of the 
villagers; agents for new agricultural ap 2 >liauces, fertilizers, and 
so forth, are constantly extending the scope of their operations 
and establishing themselves in places which they would hardly 
have thought of visiting some years ago; the introduction of the 
more productive, scientifically selected varieties of the staple food 
crops is attracting an increasing amount of intelligent interest 
and co-operation; and new industrial products are coming into 
regular use and transforming habits and improving the standard 
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of living. And of all the various influences from the outside world 
which are in process of spreading to the villages, few have greater 
potentialities for enlightenment than wireless broadcasting; if pro¬ 
vincial Governments, during the next decade or so, can adopt 
a really strenuous and eflective policy for extending broadcasting 
facilities to rural India, it should prove a wonderful means of 
overcoming the physical barriers which have hitherto separated 
its inhabitants from the progressive movements of the rest gf 
humanity and proved such an insuperable obstacle to their intel¬ 
lectual and material development. 

It would of course be easy enough io exaggerate the actual 
and potential effects of all these various beneficial influences, and 
it is a fact that in hundreds of thousands of villages little if any 
perceptible improvement has taken place within the memory of 
living man, but nevertheless they are already operating upon a 
considerable proportion of the Indian masses, and there seems 
legitimate reason to hope that their range and efficacy will gra¬ 
dually extend. 

Having now sketched in the liuman background, we may turn 
to consider the more technical aspects of Indian agriculture. The 
factors upon which agricultural operations ultimately depend 
are of course the nature of the soil, and the quantity and 
distribution of the rainfall. The types of soils that occur over 
such an enormous area as India naturally exhibit considerable 
variations, hut four main types can nevertheless ])e recognized 
among them. One consists of the alluvial soils of the great Indo- 
Gangetic plain, which stretch all across the Northerly non-penin¬ 
sular part of the country between the borders of Baluchistan and 
Burma; these, generally speaking, are the richest of all. Another 
type is that of the black cotton or regur soils derived from the 
Deccan trap, which are widely distributed throughout the Northern 
and Western portions of the peninsula itself and as a rule are also 
very productivea third consists of the reddish soils overlying the 
rocks of the Archaean system in the South and South-East,—especial¬ 
ly inland; and the fourth, of laterite soils that occur sporadically 
all round the coast. But although the number of soil-types is 
comparatively small, there are very great diversities of cropping; 
this of course might in any case be expected owing to the wide 
variations of climate that occur throughout the country, but an 
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important accessory factor is the markedly seasonal distribution of 
the rainfall, which renders it possible for ** double cropping ’’ to 
be almost nniversally practised. The season both ft)r the summer, 
or kharif, and for the Avinter, or rahi, crops is however short, and 
their yield is of course closely dependent upon the quantity of the 
monsoon rains, which, as we shall indicate later in this Chapter, 
when we come to consider the subject of Irrigation, is subject 
to great local Auniations despite the remarkable regularity, 
both in amount and in dale, of the average annual rainfall 
for the country as a whole. The rahi crop in Northern India is 
particularly dependent on the termination of the monsoon not being 
premaiure or too abrupt. To the peoples of Europe, aa^io are 
accustomed to irregular periods of precipitation throughout the 
whole year, Ihe richness and productivity of lands such as India, 
wliere so many of the twelve months are almost invariably rainless, 
is sonn't imes diflicult to understand ; but in the tropical or sub¬ 
tropical ])ai*ts of the world, in which occasional shoAvers are of 
scar('ely any agricultural A^alue owing to the rapidity with which 
eva])oration takes place, a climatic arrangement wherety intense 
and Avidespread rainfall occurs during three or four months only,— 
wliicli. iMcidentally, would otherwise be the hottest of tlie Avhole 
year,—has actually many advantages, especially Avben th(‘ lainfall 
can ])e supplemented by irrigation. 

Tlie total area of India amounts to 1,1 tiG,385,000 acres, of 
which 000,090.000 are contained Avithin the nine major Provinces 
of British India, the remainder consisting of certain specially 
administered areas, such as the North-West Frontier Province and 
British Baluchistan, together Avith the territories of the Indian 
States. Tn 1927-28,—the latest year for Avhich detailed figures are 
available,—it aa’us estimated that of these 009,996,000 acres, 
149,043,0{)0, or 22 per cent., Avere unaA^ailable for cultivation, 
OAviiig to their being absolutely barren, or unculturable, or covered 
by buildings, AA^ater, roads, and so forth. Most of the barren or 
unculturable lands are situated, as one Avould expect, in the hilly 
tracts of Burma and Southern India, in the Himalayas, and in the 
dry and desert regions of the North-West. A further 86,985,000 
acres, or 13 per cent, of the total, Avere occupied by forests. Of 
the balance of 430,386,000 acres, or G5 per cent, of the total, that 
represented the area available for cultivation, 51,029,000 acres were 
fallow, and 155,477,000 consisted of culturable Avaste, that is to 
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sa}’ of lands wliicli liad either never been cultivated or had been 
for some reason abandoned. Thus the net area actually sown with 
crops fluring 1927-28 waai 228,862,000 acres^, or 34 per cent, of the 
total. If, however, lands sown more than once during llie 
year are taken into consideration, the gross sown area in 1927-28 
amounted to 255,862,000 acres-. Of this area, food-crops occupied 
about 207,569,000 and other crops about 47,950,000 acres. Among 
the food-crops, food-grains,—^t-hat is to say cereals and pulses, 
covered as much as 196,679,000 acres, and the other food-crops,— 
including sugar, condiments and spices, fruits, and vegetables,— 
only 10,890,000 acres. Jly far the most important of the food- 
grain crops was rice, with wliich 7(),607,000 acres were sown; the 
corresponding figures for tlie millets, {jowar, hajra, and ragi), and 
for wJieat,—which, exclusive of rice, covered the largest areas,— 
being 39,162,000 and 24,5()9,000 respectively. Uf the non-food 
crops, fibres, such as cotton, jute, and hemp, occupied 18.811,000, 
oilseeds 16,123,000, and the remainder,— consisting chiefly of dyes 
and tanning materials, tobacfo, tea, coffee, opium, and fodder- 
crops,—13,016,000 acres. 

The first general quinquennial census of the livestock of British 
India was undertaken in 1919-20, and the second in 1924-25. At 
the latter date the total number of livestock in British India was 
216,819,000,* the bovine population alone,—that is to say oxen 
and buffaloes,—totalling 151,146,000. Sheep and goats amounted 
to 61,897,000, and the remainder, consisting of horses and ponies, 
mules, donkeys, and camels, to 3,776,000. Thus it will be seen 
that by far the largest class of livestock in India is the bovine; and 
although a large number of these cattle are, for leasons Ave have 
already indicated, economically superfluous, there would in any 
case tend to be, in India, an unusual numerical predominance of 
cattle over the other classes of livestock; for despite the fact that 
one out of the three services whicdi cattle render to muukind 
throughout the rest of the world, namely the production of meat, 
is, for religious reasons, of practically no value in India, the other 
two,—that is to say the provision of milk, and of means of iians- 

‘ TIr* corresponding provisional estimate for the year 1928-29 was 
228.000,000 acres. 

‘Toj* 192S-29, the estimated total was 202.000,000 acres. 

Tiivestoclv censuses are undertaken in Burma and the Central Provinces 
annually, and figures foi‘ these areas are available up to the year 1927-28. 
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port,—are of quite exceptional importance. So essential, indeed, 
are tlie uses of oxen as drauglit animals in this country, that 
without them, both cultivation, and the transport of produce, 
would be almost impossible; and the necessity for the production 
of large quantities of milk, when the majority of the population 
is restricted to a vegetarian diet, is too obvious to require emphasis. 

The system of land tenure in India exhibits almost every con¬ 
ceivable variation, from immense estates, containing thousands of 
tenants, to minute peasant holdings of well under an acre in 
size. It is, nevertheless, possible to classify the holdings into 
certain well-defined groups. When the revenue is assessed by the 
State on an individual or community owning considerable landed 
property, and occuipying a position analogous to that of a landlord, 
the tenure is known as zamindari or “ village community”; and 
when it is assessed on individuals who are the actual occupants, 
or are accepted as re])i’esenting the occupants, of smaller holdings, 
the tenure is known as ryoUrari. Tinder either system there may 
be rent-paying sub-tenants. Zomindari tenure may be either “ per¬ 
manently settled ”, which means that the land-revenue has been 
fixed in perpetuity, or ” temporarily settled ”, in which case the 
revenue conies up for revision at certain specified periods. Village 
<‘omniunities and rj/otwari tenures are, as a rule, temporarily 
settled, and the land revenue assessed on them is thus liable to 
change from time to time. In 1927-28 the total acreage of 
ryoLivari holdings was d4(),<)G9,U00, of jiermanently settled 
zamindari or village community holdings, 121,031,000, and of 
temporarily settled zamindari or village community holdings, 
198,810,000. 52 per cent, of the total area was therefore held by 
ryot wan proprietors, and 18 per cent, was held by permanently 
settled and 30 per cent, by temporarily settled zamindars. 

Of the numerous grave defects of traditional Indian agricul¬ 
tural methods,—arising largely from social and religious causes over 
which the Government has little or no control,—and of the immense 
potentialities that exist for increased production under more scien¬ 
tific management, some indication has already been given; but, 
as we have seen, the Administration has for many decades been 
endeavouring to remedy some of these deficiencies, and by under¬ 
taking, in the absence of private activity, the functions of seeds¬ 
man, manure sellej*, agricultural engineer, and implement dealer, 
has performed valuable services in bi inging the more immediate 
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practical advantages of modern agricultural inetliods to the notice 
of Indian landholders. But until the time of Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty, when Departments were created both in the Central 
and provincial Governments for the specific purpose of directing 
State agricultural activities, and experimental farms, colleges, and 
research stations were set up in various parts of the country, little 
had been done towards initiating agricultural research in India 
itself. The progress achieved since that date has however been 
extremely impressive. Subsequent changes in organization ha^'^ 
largely consisted in a gradual decentralization of the administra¬ 
tion of agricultural subjects, and the Government of India has 
been divested, except to a very small extent, of all direct powers of 
control over Iheir development in the Provinces, the provincial 
Governments being now free to cieate their own agricultural 
services. But by the time these alterations were affected, the 
Indian Agricultural Service, which was constituted in 1900, Lad 
already a fine record of achievement to its credit, and although 
recruitment to this Central seivice has now ceased, the Government 
of India is still in a position to niahe an ini]a)rtant con trihut ion to 
agricultural piogress by fostering research, wdiich no provincial 
Government is as yet able to undertake on anything like 
an adequate scale; and tlie final establishment, during the year 
under review, of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ilesearcli, 
whose creation was one of the major ]»roposals of the Ttoyal Com¬ 
mission on Agriculture, which reported in 1928, should rendej- 
these surviving activities of the Central Government even moie 
effective. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous of the results achieved, since the 
date of their establishment, hy the Central and ]>iovincial Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture, has been the introduction over a wide area 
of improved varieties of the country's staple crops. It is now 
reported that the total area under such improved strains in 1928-29 
exceeded 12,f300,000 acres, a satisfactory figure in itself, but never¬ 
theless necessarily also an under-estimate, since it is only by 
special detailed enquiries which have not as yet been universally 
undertaken, that the full area can be determined. The introduc¬ 
tion of these improved varieties into general cultivation has only 
been achieved hy means of patient plant-breeding work by modern 
scientific methods in the various agricultural institutions through¬ 
out the country, and by the widespread use of village demonstra- 
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tion plots; and the peculiar success of this branch of State 
agricultural activity is of course due to the fact that no 
scientific novelty is so readily accepted by the Indian farmer as 
an improved seed, since it involves comjiaratively little capital ex¬ 
penditure or risk, whereas the purchase of improved implements, 
or the introduction of improved methods of cultivation, necessarily 
makes a laiger demand on his scanty resources. At the same time, 
the successful introduction of an improved crop more often than 
not paves tlie way for other agricultural innovations and for a 
general rise in tiie standard of farming. Tliei'e is however still 
immense scope for further work in this direction, both by the 
develo])ment of lesearcli in plant genetics and by improvemenls in 
the arraugemmits for distributing seed, wliicb, as we have seen, is 
still largely uiuleriakon l)y the State,—or [>y co-operative orga- 
niy.atiojjs,—owing' to the lack of ])7uvale seedsmen. 

I he total ascertained area laid down to improved varieties of 
India’s most iniportaut staple crop,—rice,—has now r(‘ached 
97t),943 acres, and in all J’rovinces where rice is extensively grown 
constant attention is given to the introduction of better types. At 
the December meeting of the Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Council of Ag] icultural llesearcli it was decided to formulate a 
general sciteme of rice researcli, and the details were to he brought 
up foi‘ examination at the meetiiig in June By far the most 

important rice-growing ProA'iiice is Bengal, aa hicli has 19 million 
a(;res uiidej' this crop,—that is to say 71 per cent, of the total 
pjoviucial erojjped ai‘t*a; and the imprcveuKmt of tbe Bengal rice 
crop has been the principal work of the hiconomic Botanist employ¬ 
ed by tlie provincial (xovernment foi tbe lust 20 years. As a result 
of the elaborate research work carried out at Dacca, a large number 
of varieties suitable for hiastern Bengal and also for parts of Assam 
have been broiiglit into use. I’roposals are iioaa* under consideration 
for more intensive research on the rices of Western Bengal and 
particularly on the fine variety grown in the neighbourhood of the 
Sundarbans, which forms tlie so-called ‘‘ Patna ” rice of commerce, 
and is of consideialde importance both for local consumption and 
for export, especially to Great Britain, where its popularity is 
increasing. In Bihar and Orissa, the variety known as ‘‘ Dahia ”, 
—an early transplanted rice,—is rapidly gaining in favour since it 
prodiu*es an early heavy-yielding crop of good quality. As a result 
of a partial surv’ey of the rices of Orissa, three definite types of 
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medium-early, medium-late, and late rices have heeu established 
and are now heiii^ eTctensively distributed. In Madras, the rice 
research station at Coimbatore, with its sub-stations, now provides 
for the study of the rice crop for the whole Presidency ^vitli Uie 
exception of the North-Eastei*n portion, for which an additional 
sub-station is likely to be required in the near futuie. Wbile it is 
not yet possible to say that improved varieties are avail;d»le for 
every type for soil and climate in the Presidency, considerable 
progress has been made; and the area under improved strains is 
now reported to lie 215,931 acres. In the Central Provinces, 
proposals are under consideration for the establi>hm(‘nt of 
a special rice reseaicli faim at Paipur. whi( h is the centre 
of the most important rice growing tract; the area under 
improved strains in the Province is now reported to amount 
to 181,G9() acres. In the Pnited Provinces, a survey of tlie rices 
grown has recently been com])leied by the Economic Poianist and 
published as a memoir of the imperial Depaitment of Agriculture. 
It is stated by the Director of Agriculture that the immediate 
need as regards this croj) is a ric(*-reseaicli station in the area 
served hv the new Sarda Canal. In Pombay the work of tbe 
Karjat rice station is now making itself felt in the Piesidency 
proper, and important experimental work is in progr(‘ss at Narkaiia 
on the testing of types for tlie new irrigated rice area under Lloyd 
Barrage Canal. 

Tlie rice crop of Burma, although it amounts to only 14 ])er 
cent, of the total Indian crop, has an importance of its own, since 
practically half of the annual production is available for export 
either to other parts of India, or abroad; indeed, of the tolal rice 
exported outside ludia, some 90 jier cent, goes from Punna, and 
the inovemeuts of rice from Purina to other parts of India amount 
to' as much as 1,000,000 tons annually, Purmese rice ho\V(‘vei‘ has 
recently met with increasing competition in the world’s markets, 
for reasons which will he explained in Chapter YI, and although 
the area under improved varieties already reaches 323,125 acres, 
it has been decdded that more energetic action is required to improve 
the qualit}' of the crop. New varieties which have been introduced 
into cultivation during the past two years have proved to be of 
higher quality than those previously tried, and the produce from 
all the selected strains put forward by the Department of Agri¬ 
culture now stands at a premium on the market; arrangements are 
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also being made to establish a special rice-research station under a 
paddy specialist as soon as it can be financed. Moreover, consi¬ 
derable attention is being given to improving the methods of 
marketing. 

More attention has been paid of recent years to the improvement 
of the various millet crops, which, as we have seen, come next in 
importance after rice. Millet specmlists have recently started to 
work both in Madras and the Punjab, and selected strains are 
bding tested prior to introduction. In the Central Provinces some 
important investigations into the potentialities of the big millet, 
jowar, have been in progress for a considerable time, and about 
130,000 acres are now under improved strains. In Bombay it was 
found that the grading, by simple hand sieves, of jowar seed led to 
a striking increase in yield, v^arying from 30 to as much as 84 per 
cent., the best results being obtained from crops grown in the drier 
tracts. Already 574 seed grading sieves have been sold, and in 
Sholapur district 300,000 lbs. of rahi jowar seed w^ere graded. The 
improvement of millets in areas of scanty rainfall, where a large 
proportion of the total crop is grown, presents peculiar difficulties. 
Final siiccess is most likely to be achieved by varietal improvement 
together with the introduction of different methods of cultivation 
whereby such moisture as there is may be better preserved. In 
tracts of heavier rainfall, or where irrigation is available, the use 
of heavy yielding varieties would enable much higher yields of 
grain and fodder to be obtained, especially if cultivation and 
manuring were improved simultaneously. 

The annual yield of the wheat crop in India varies from about 
8 million to 10^ million tons, and as the amount required for 
internal consumption is approximately 8-8 million tons, there is 
sometimes no surplus available for export at all. This was the 
case during the years 1928-29 and 1929-30, when, as will be seen 
in Chapter YI, considerable quantities of foreign wheat, mostly 
Australian, had actually to be imported. Nevertheless, the ex¬ 
portable surplus of wheat, when it exists, is an important item in 
Indians external trade. Fortunately, the possibility of improving 
the yield of the country's wheat crop attracted the attention of 
the Agricultural Departments from the outset, and, as a result, 
the ascertained area under improved strains now amounts to 
4,126,905 acres. Many of these strains are not only higher yield¬ 
ing, earlier, and endowed with better standing power than those 
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which they have replaced, but are definitely of high grain quality 
producing “ strong flour The now well-known wheat “ Pusa 
12 ’’ is still the most important variety and has proved its adap¬ 
tability to a very wide range of conditions; together wuth “ Pusa 
4 —which is also a useful type,—it has now become the standard 
wheat throughout a large portion of the United Provinces, where 
the system of seed-supply has been particularly thoroughly orga¬ 
nized. The newer variety “ Pusa 52 ’’ has now establiwshed itself 
as the best w^heat at present available for both North and South 
Bihar, and the provincial Department of Agriculture has recently 
taken up the organization of the seed-supply on a large scale. 

Pusa 80-5 ” a re-selection from “ Pusa 80 ”, has also done well 
in some parts of North Bihar. The new wheats,—“ Pusa 111 ” 
and “ Pusa 114 ”,—ag-ain yielded better at the Pusa Eesearch 
Institute than ” Pusa 4 ” and ‘‘ Pusa 12 ”, the standard varieties, 
—whilst “ Pusa 12 ” and “ Pusa ll-l ”, both selections from 
natural crosses on Pusa 4 ”, gave very promising resuHs. 
Arrangements for organized trials of these new wheats on various 
farms have since been made. As in previous years, a careful study 
was made at Pusa of ihe incidence of rust on the various Pusa 
strains, and the results during the year under review were favour¬ 
able. A number of new hybrids were under investigation either 
at Pusa, or, in the case of late-maturing types, at Karnal. In the 
I^unjab, Punjab 8-A ” continued to extend and to replace the 
earlier selection, the area under this type now having reached 
1,750,000 acres out of a total area under improved varieties of 
2,100,000 acres. A number of new types are under study at 
Lyallpur with the object of providing varieties suitable to specialized 
conditions in difl'erent parts of the Province. Another investiga¬ 
tion in progress at Lyallpur is intended to reveal the effect of the 
supply of w'ater and of nitrates on the consistency of the grain, and 
evidence is accumulating that, provided th.at the lodging of the 
crop is avoided and the nitrate supy)ly is ample, abundant watering 
does not cause mottling of the grain. In the Central Provinces, 
the outbreaks of rust in 1927-28 and 1928-29 aflorded a striking 
demonstration of the value of the special rust-resistant strains that 
had been introduced, and the widespread demand for seed whicli 
consequently arose was met to the fullest possible extent by the 
creation of special organizations for purchase and supply. In 
Sind, ‘‘ Pusa 12 ” has already proved very popular, but a number 
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of new strains are also under trial, as it is realized that when large 
new areas come under perennial irrigation on the completion of 
the Lloyd Barrage Canal, strong free-milling wheats which will 
be able to compete successfully in the world’s markets and also 
be suitable for Indian consumption will be needed. 

The area under improved varieties of cotton continued to ex¬ 
tend during the year 1928-29 and readied the new^ record of 
4,181,000 acres. Kesearch work on cotton is partly financed by 
Provincial Deparnneiits of Agriculture and partly by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee. The most important devolopmeni of ilie 
year was undoulitedly the success attained liy a new type of cotton 
known as '' Verum 202 produced by Dr. Younginan, which has 
proved suilable for large jiorllons of the cotton-growing tracts of 
the Central Provinces and Berar. The (‘loj) in 1929-80 approxi- 
inated to 0,500 hales, of which 0,000 hales were specially marketed, 
and it was found that on a comrnercial scale this cotton fettdied a 
premium over Broach. It is estimated lhal 40,000 iiales of this 
cotton will lie ])r()duced in 1980-81, and special marketing arrange¬ 
ments are heing organized in consultation with the Indian Central 
Cottoti Committ(‘e. The rapid sjiread of Yerum 2f)2 ” is largely 
due to its wilt-resisting (jiialilies. In staple it is far superior to 
existing provincial types since it is suitable for spinning 18® to 
22®, as c()m])jncd with 10® to 14® for the ('Omra Cotton which it 
replaces. In the Bomhay Presidemy, the introduction and main¬ 
tenance of pure types of cotton of good staple was continued. The 
area under improved varieties is now estimated at over 1,000,0011 
acres, and pure seed estimated to lie sufficient to sow 400,000 acres 
was produced on seed farms under departmental supervision. A 
severe set-hack however occurred in the quality of Surat Cotton, 
owing to tlie relaxation of the restrictions under the Cotton Trans¬ 
port Act, with the result that short-staple high-ginning types from 
further North have again penetrated into the best stajile (‘otton 
areas and largely discounted the work of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. In Madi’as, work on the improvement of cotton was conti¬ 
nued, and the new strain of Cambodia cotton “ Co. 2 ”, pieviously 
known as “ Cambodia 440 ”, was found to combine satisfactory 
lint quality with yield as high as 1,000 Ihs. of kaiyas per acre 
under fair cultivation. Work on the distribution of improved 
strains of Northern and Western cottons has also been continued, 
and it is now estimated that there are 350,000 acres under different 
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improved types of cotton in the Madras Presidency. In the 
Punjab, the area under improved strains of cotton amounts to 
over 1,500,000 acres, and during the year the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment further extended its organization for supplying seed and 
issued sufficient for approximately 300,000 acres. The difficulty 
that has arisen owing to the adulteration of Punjab-American 
cotton with Desi cotton, however, persisted, and tlio reputation of 
this strain, and the pri(‘e paid for it by Indian mills, declined 
considerably, roriunately, the position is not irretrievable, 
Punjah-Anierican cotton is vstill grown mainly umnlxed, and 
special steps have lecently been taken to organize the marketing of 
unmixed cotton on behalf of the growers. As a result of the work 
of the Cotton Kesoarcli Botanist, an early ty])e of Pun jab-American 
has recently been produced wbicli j)i'omises to be superior to any of 
the existing strains and to be more tolerant of the severe climatic 
conditions wdiich are often experienced in the Punjab cotton-grow¬ 
ing districts. In the United Provinces, the research work,— 
financed jointly by the provincial Govei’iiment and the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee,— on the control of the pink l>oll-worm, 
which has now been in prog'ress for several years, yielded very 
definite results. The damage done to the crop by this ])ost ranges 
from 25 to 75 per cent, annually, and from a cdose study of the 
life history of the insect, it wuis found that though reinfection of 
the (-lop mainly takes place from live larvm carried in seed, it 
can also occur by flight up to at least 4 miles. Experiments on an 
isolated block of land of 1,200 acres, including annually some 250 
to 400 acres of cotton, sliow^ed that treatment of seed by beat was 
both a practicable and effective remedy. The effect on the yield 
was immediate and obvious, and the cotton from the treated area 
fetched a premium on account of its freedom from weak and stained 
fibre. A scheme is now being worked out for securing the co-opera¬ 
tion of the ginning industry in remedial measures over an area of 
4,000 square miles. As a preliminary step, an area of over 300 
square miles was dealt wdth in 1929, which contained some 20,000 
acres of cotton, and although it was too small to enable the full 
advantages of the method to be realized, the results w'ere very 
encouraging. The Indian Central Cotton Committee’s Techno¬ 
logical Ijaboratory at Matunga in Bombay, continued its important 
work on testing cottons for Agricultural Departments. The ultimate 
problem on which the Laboratory is engaged is the correlation of 
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meaBurable characters •with spinning value; but it incidentally 
undertakes useful spinning tests of all new cottons with which the 
Agricultural Departments are experimenting. The Committee also 
financed research on the wilt disease of cotton, on cotton pests, and 
on the physiology of the cotton plant with special reference to the 
shedding of bolls. It also contributed as usual about 80 per cent, 
of the working expenses of the Indore Institute of Plant Industry. 

During the past two years the Indian sugarcane-growing indus* 
fry has been passing through an exceptionally difficult period 
owing to the depression in the trade that has resulted from world¬ 
wide over-production; a brief description of the results of this state 
of affairs, from the point of view of the Indian industry, will be 
found in Chapter YI. Some relief is exyiected to result from the 
increase of Its. 1-8 per cwt. in the duty on imported sugar which 
w’as effected under the Budget, as described in Chapter YII. and 
since the (dose of the year under review the CTOvernmcnt of India 
has refened the 'v\’hole question of the protection of the sugar 
industry to the Tariff' Board for investigation. That the Indian 
industry has not suffered even moie severely from the general 
depression has been due in no small measure to the spread of 
improved vaiieties of sug'arcane. In the year 1929 the area 
under improved varieties was approximately 500,000 acres, or 
nearly l/Oth of the average cane area, the two most important 
varieties being those known as “ S. 48 —which evolved 

some years ago on the Shahjahanpur Sugarcane Itesearch 
Station in the United Provinces, from an imported seedling 
cane,—and “ Co. 213 —which until recently was the most 

successful of the new seedling canes evolved at the Imperial 
Sugarcane Station, C(»imbatore. Other new varieties which have 
given valuable results are “ Co. 290 ”,—especially in the 
United Provinces,—Co. 205 ”, and “ Co. 285 ” in the Punjab, 
and ‘‘Co. 210 ” and “Co. 214 ” in Bihar. Unquestionably the 
introduction of high-yielding varieties of cane T\diich produce pure 
juices has done much to enable the small indigenous sugar fac¬ 
tories,—and indeed the industry as a whole,—to survive. Pecently, 
considerable progress in the technique of cane-breeding has been 
made at the Coimbatore Cane-breeding Station. A large number 
of new seedlings of considerable merit are now available for extend¬ 
ed trial, and with the aid of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Kesearch arrangements have been elaborated for systematically 
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testing new seedlings in various parts of the principal sugarcane¬ 
growing belt. The work at Pusa on the “ mosaic disease of 
sugarcane, which has been mentioned in previous issues of this 
Report, was continued during the year. A large number of Coim¬ 
batore seedlings were tested for susceptibility to the disease, and a 
study of the degree of mosaic infection in Isorth-West Bihar was 
also carried out. Several years’ work at Pusa shows that, by 
roguing, the disease can be controlled to a point where it no longer 
has an appreciable effect on the tonnage of cane, but that eoinplefe 
eradication by this method is practically impossible. Another 
sugarcane disease, which appears to be identical with the “ Pokkah- 
bong ” disease of sugarcane in Java, has been under observation 
for the last four years; the disease shows a slight tendency to 
spread. 

The tobacco crop of India, although it covers the comparatively 
small aiea of about 1,000,000 acres, is a valuable one. Approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 million lbs. of dry leaf are produced annually, which 
is about 20 per cent, of the total (juantity of tobacco pioduced in 
the world, and 00 per cent, of tlie j)rodiiction of the British Empire. 
The greater part of the output is consumed in India, but the ex¬ 
port is hy no means unimportant. In the tobacco-growing areas 
the system of cultivation is intensive and the crop employs a good 
deal of labour for several months of the year. The problem of 
tobacco improvement in India may be said to consist, firstly, in 
the production of good cigarette and pipe tobacco to meet the 
requirements of Indian factories and to replace the present imports 
of Virginia leaf; secondly, in the improvement of the Ijidian cigar 
tobacco; and tbirdl 3 ^ in the improvement of tlie stronger flavoured 
Indian tobaccos used for hoohah smoking, and for chewing and 
snuff. The first problem is well on its way to solution as the 
result of the woik carried out at Pusa. For cigarette tobacco, 
due-curing is essential and also a * milder ' leaf. It has been 
demoustrated that the well-known American variety ‘ Adcock ’ can 
be grown satisfactorily both in North Bihar and in the Guntur 
District of Madras, provided that certain relatively simple changes 
in cultural methods are adopted. Curing barns for flue-curing are 
being profitably worked in both areas. Moreover, hybrids between 
the hardy and high-yielding Indian type, “ Pusa 28 ”, and 
‘ Adcock ’ have now been fixed and tested, and one of these, 
“No. 177 ”, gave a leaf whose colour when flue-cured was superior 
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even to ' Adcock \ Preliininary burniup^ and smoking tests were 
carried out in collaboration with tbe India Leaf Tobacco Develop¬ 
ment Company and gave satisfactory results; and arrangements 
bad been made to test tbis new variety on a large scale during tlie 
1930 season. Flue-curing experiments are in y)rogress in Dengal 
and a barn is also being erected at the Sa-aing Experimental 
Station ill Burma. As reganls liigli-gradc ]>ipe tobaccos, the 
American variety ^ White Burley ' lias been satisfactorily grown 
at Pusa and hybrids have been obtained. This side of the work 
is perba])s ot less immediate iniyiortance than the production of 
cigarette tobaccos, for the market for Empire pipe tobaccos seems 
at present to be well-supplied; nevertheless the ultimate possi¬ 
bilities are considerable. Work on Indian cigar tobaccos is already 
established on a considerable scale in Madras, Bengal, and Burma, 
and the next step appears to be tbe provision of expert assistance 
in the curing of the leaf. Experiments in cigar-making have been 
carried out at Itajigpur for some years and have recently been 
transferred to Dacca. The Agiicultural (Tliemist employed by the 
Government of Bengal is engaged on a study of tlie nicotine con- 
lent of the various Indian tobaccos and the relation between tbis 
and their specific suitability for manufacture into cigar and ciga¬ 
rette, or hookah tobacco. The Indian cigar-making industry is 
already fairly important, both from tbe point of view of export and 
of internal consumption; as yet, however, much of tbe leaf for 
wrappei’s ’ is imjxrrted, and there is a demand for more good quality 
tobacco suitable for cigar “ fillers But the production of 
tobacco for use in India in the form of hookah tobacco, chewing 
tobacco, and snub, naturally continues to be in many ways the 
most ess(uitial branch of Ihe industry. Here the problem is largely 
one of increasing the yield per acre by tbe use of selected strains 
and by better cultivation,—j)oints to wbich the various Agricul¬ 
tural Departments concerned are devoting attention. 

Pulses form an essential feature of the rotations in most parts of 
India other than the great rice tracts, and play a very important 
part in the maintenance of fertility. The work carried out on tbe 
improvement of tbe various pulses is now yielding satisfactory 
results. Tbe most striking example has been tbe introduction of 
a more suitable variety into Burma, as a result of which the area 
under gram has increased from 53,000 to 207,000 acres in 10 years. 
The Moki Lima bean has been found to yield well at Tatkon, and 
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a trial shipment to London p-avc encouraging results, sales being 
effected at £2 per ton above the price of the ordinal v Burma 
white bean; the price at Tatkon itself was Bs. G per basket as com¬ 
pared to Bs. 4-8 for the ordinary bean. Prices for Bunna white 
beans were in any case unusually high owing to the failure of the 
Mancliurian bean crop, and under more normal conditions it is 
probable that the Moki Lima bean would fcicl) double the price of 
the ordinary Burma bean in Bangoon. A local shipment ,1o 
Japan indicated that the ‘ Moki ’ bean would fetch a prcMuium there 
if available in commercial quantity. The work on Indian gram at 
Pusa was continued during the year and the isolation of unit 
species completed; 8G distinct varieties of the crop have now been 
isolated, and a thorough study of the genetics of Cicer aritinvm 
is now nearing completion, which will do much to enable really 
suitable strains to be provided for the many different tracts in 
which this imjiortant pulse is grown. Of considerable scientific 
interest has been Ihe appearance of a new variety as a ‘ mutant * 
from an older type; the change is in the direction of a gigantism 
and cytological investigations are being made into it. Another 
important pulse,—the so-called “ Pigeon Pea ”, “ Gajanus 

indicus ”, has recently received a good deal of attention at Pusa 
owing to the possibility of selecting wilt-resisting varieties from 
it, and the isolation of unit species ha^^ now been completed; useful 
information has already been obtained on the correlation between 
wilt-resistance and certain definite morphological characteristics. 
Types whose wilt-resistance is high have frequently proved under 
normal conditions of cultivation to be heavy yielders also. Apart 
from the work at Pusa, pulses have also been receiving more atten¬ 
tion lately at most of the provincial research stations. 

The cultivation of ground-nut, an important leguminous oil-seed 
crop, continues to expand in Burma, Madras, Bombay, and Beiar; 
expansion in the latter areas, where it is becoming an important 
rotation crop with cotton, has largely been rendered possible by 
the introduction of special early-maturing disease-resistant varie¬ 
ties. The recent fall in export prices has been a handicap to 
growers, but is to some extent off-set by the increase of the 
indigenous crushing industry and the greater use of ground-nut oil 
in India. Other oil-seeds have also received attention. Work has 
been in progress at Pusa for some years on the possibility of com¬ 
bining, by hybridization, tbe qualities of bold ” seed and high 
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oil-content, that characterize the peninsular types, with other 
qualities, such as erect habit and shallow root-system, which are 
necessary for successful cultivation in the Gaugetic alluvium. The 
hybrids are now in the fourth generation and several appear to 
possess the combination of characters required. Work on the crop 
is also in progress in the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces, and Bihar and Orissa. 

^ In all Provinces more attention has been paid in recent years to 
the question of fertilizers, both by experiments to determine the 
specific needs of different crops and soils, aqd by demonstration 
and propaganda. Steady progress in the introduction of green- 
manuring as a method of maintaining and laising the level of soil 
fertility has been made in the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, 
Madras, and Bombay. In most Provinces a considerable amount 
of work, both by experiment ami demonstration, has been under¬ 
taken on the conservation of cattle manui e and also oir tlie conver¬ 
sion of waste material into composts. Particularly successful 
work in the latter subject has been achieved at the Indore 
Institute of Plant Industry. The use of oil-cakes as manures 
for the more valuable crops is steadily extending, and in 
Bihar and Orissa the question of utilising the fish-refuse from 
the Chilka Lake fisheries has been taken up. The demand 
for artificial manures, especially ammonium sulphate, has 
also developed considerably. At current prices the use of such 
manures on cereals,—particularly rice,—as well as on the more ex¬ 
pensive crops like sugaicane, tobacco, potatoes and vegetables, has 
become a paying proposition, and in 1929 not only was the whole 
of the indigenous production of ammonium sulphate, estimated at 
15,700 tons, absorbed in India but there was a net import of 22,904 
tons. Considerable expermiental evidence has now accumulated 
of the peculiar value both for rice and sugarcane, of the ammonium 
phosphate type of fertilizer, as compared with mixed fertilizers, in 
areas of phosphate deficiency. Steps are being taken by the 
Pertilizers Committee appointed by the Imperial Council of Agri¬ 
cultural Besearch to organize the collation of the results of 
experiments on fertilizers undertaken in the different Provinces. 

Steady progress has taken place in most Provinces in the 
introduction of improved implements into agricultural practice. 
Sales of implements and spare parts through the Agricultural 
Departments were reported to have been 41,528 and 29,848 
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respectiyelv in 1928-29, as compared with 35,838 and 24,240 in the 
previous year. As usual, ploughs achieved the 
number purchased being 27,478 as against 24,604 in 1927-28; a 
striking increase also occun’ed in the sales of fodder cutteis, v^hich 
rose from 3,481 to 7,341,-7,142 of which were sold in the Punjab 
alone. The figures for sales of spare parts are a satisfactory indi¬ 
cation that the improved implements are being kept in use, and 
the number sold through, the Agricultural Departments during the 
year amounted to 1,394; this total however is far from representing 
the progress really achieved, for in several Provinces the supphiof 
implements is now being taken over to a considerable extent by 
private enterprise,—especially in cane mills, where practically the 
whole supply is in the hands of private firms, who either hire out 
the implements or sell them on the instalment system. The sales 
efiectecl through the Agricultural Departments, therefore, largely 
represent no more than tlie first introductions of improved ty})es 
into new areas. Some expansion has taken place in leeent years in 
the use of tractors, the most marked development having taken 
place in Bui'ma, where 48 tractors with ploug’hing tackle were sold 
during the year 1928-29. pTiiicipally for use along* rivers where flood- 
resisting paddies are giown. Considerable ])rogress has also 
been made in other branches of agricultural engineering, especially 
in the improvement of irrigation wells and the construction of 
strainer tube-wells. There was an increase in the number of well- 
horings made by or through Agricultural Departments from 3,032 
in 1927-28 to 3,9b2 in 1928-29; the number of strainer tube wells 
installed was 864, of which 519 were of the new stoneware strainer 
type, which possesses the advantages of costing about 50 per cent.^ 
less than any other strainer on the market and of being fiee from 
the risk of electro-chemical deposition of silica, which in certain 
soils renders many types of metallic strainer ineffective. Consi¬ 
derable progress has been made in the installation of oil engines 
and centrifugal pumps for lifting water. In the United Provinces 
27 of the 71 tube wells completed during the year were equipped 
with power pumping plant. 

To those familiar with India it will he obvious that such 
improvement as has been effected in the country's agriculture by 
the introduction of improved crops, new implements, and better 
methods of cultivation, can only have been rendered possible by 
well organized propaganda and demonstration. The work which 
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had been achieved in this direction was fully investigated by the 
Royal Commission on Agrieiilture during 1927, and subsequent 
progress has been largely along well-established lines. Ocular 
demonstration of the direct advantages of the new methods from the 
point of view of the cultivator’s own local requirements is the 
fundamental principle underlying the educational activities of the 
Agricultural Departments. Tn India, unlike some othei’ (‘ountries, 
relatively little can be done eillier by the supply of popular 
literature or by lectures,—although as subsidiary methods of 
prcpaganda the distribution of vernacular leaflets in simple 
language, and the use of the cinematograph and the magic lantern 
have not been neglected. But the village demonstration plot 
remains by far the most important means of agricultural propaganda, 
and in all Provinces the trained demonstration staff has steadily 
increased during the past two years. In some, activity is directed 
chiefly towards demonstration carried out on the cultivator’s own 
land, the departmental demonstrator suy)ervising the actual details 
of the improved method, whatever it may be, and leaving tin' 
general cultivation to the cultivator himself. Jn others, the ten¬ 
dency is to rent plots of land and carry out all operations under 
the supervision of the demonstrator,—a method which is particu¬ 
larly valuable when a combination of improvements have to be 
displayed. Departmental demonstration farms also play their part 
in the organization, and in addition there are the district or sub- 
divisional farms, which besides providing the means for a certain 
amount of experimental work, sei ve as centres for the distri])ution 
of improved types of seed and as head(]uarters for the districi 
agricultural staff. The Iloyal Commission on Agriculture drew 
attention to the necessity for periodically assessing the relative 
effectivencvSs of the various forms of propaganda employed, and most 
Agricultural Departments have, during the last two yeai's, under¬ 
taken a general survey of their achievements. Broadly speaking, 
the conclusion reached is that the different methods are not 
alternative but complementary, and that the j)roportion of energy 
and money which should be devoted to one or other of them must 
depend primarily on local circumstances. Closer relations liave 
been established within recent years l^etween the Agricultuial 
Departments and various co-operative organizations, both in regard 
to propaganda and the })roduction and distribution of im])roved 
seed and implements; the distribution of seed, in particulai', has 
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lately been considerably facilitated by an extension of the activities 
both of registered co-operative societies, or seed unions, and of 
registered private seed growers who co-operate with the Agricultural 
Departments. The following figures, which are necessarily 
incomplete, will give some idea of the progress which took place in 
demonstration w^ork during 1928-29:—the number of practical 
demonstrations given, in those Provinces from wliirli rt'turns have 
been obtained, was 47,4dl, as compared 1o -‘Ui.liiO in the ])revious 
year; the number of illustrated lectures was 941 as a»*‘nnsit 843; 
and the number of agricultural shows that were liehl w'as 497 as 
against 340. The (pniJitity of improved seed issued by Agi ieult ural 
Departments was practically double that issued in previous years. 

As regards agricultural education proper, as contiasied wdth 
demonstration and j)ro|>aganda, the year has been distinguishefl by 
steady develo})ment rathei' than important change.". The Agri¬ 
cultural College at (iawnpore was affiliated to Agra University 
during the year, and the Agricultural Coll(*ge at Mandalay is the 
only one now exi.sting which is not affiliated to a provincial 
University. The Government of Bihar and Oiis.sa, accepting in 
principle the recommendation of the Boyal Commis.sion on 
Agriculture that, provided finances permitted, the Province should 
have its owm Agricultural College, has provisionally formulated a 
scheme for the establishment of a College affiliated to Patna 
University, and placed an officer on special duty to work out details. 
The scheme for starting an Agricultural Institute at Dacca is still 
under consideration by tlie Government of Bengal. The Agricul¬ 
tural Research Institute at Pmsa, and the Imperial Institute of 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying at Bangalore, which are Central 
institutions, have continued to provide facilities for post-graduafe 
study in the various branches of agricultural science. The 
numbers of students who (*oiiipleted their courses during 1928-29 
were 0 at Pusa and 11 at Bangalore; and at the close of the year 
the number of post-graduate .students in residence at the former 
institution was 9 and at th(' latter 14. The question of reoiganiz- 
ing the Pusa Institute as a post-graduate training centre is shortly 
to be considered by the Im|)erial Council of Agricultuial Research 
in accordance w itli the recommendations made by the Royal 
Commission. 

The scope and character of the agricultural education which 
should be given in schools, as distinct from Agricultural Colleges, 
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has been in the past a matter of considerable controversy. The 
Royal Commission recommended that there should be no extension 
of the vocational type of agricultural schools such as those opened 
in Bombay and more recently in the United Provinces. But in the 
United Provinces it has been definitely decided that the Buland- 
shahr agricultural school will be continued and the second school 
at Gorakhpur proceeded with, since it is considered that there is a 
definite demand for this type of vocational education on the part 
of the agriculturists of the Province, and that it is the duty of the 
A'gricultural Department to meet it. In several Provinces the 
‘‘ agricultural bias ” type of school is becoming steadily more 
popular; as a rule these schools are managed by the Educational 
Department,—the Agricultural Department assisting by the 
provision of trained teachers and of technical advice. 

There remains the question of adult education in agriculture to 
be considered. In most Provinces facilities are now j)rovided for 
the training of adult cultivators in new agricultural methods and 
the use of improved implements, either through the medium of 
shojt courses at Agricultural Colleges or at departmental farms. 
The range of subjects is wide and the actual arrangements made 
vary according to local circumstances and needs, but it is clear 
from the reports received that this development has already assumed 
considerable importance in several Provinces and shows signs of 
expanding yet further. In the United Provinces there were 32 
co-operative adult education societies at w^ork which were actively 
assisted by the Department of Agriculture throiigh the medium of 
vernacular lectures on agricultural subjects. 

In last year’s issue of this Report a detailed description was 
given of the progress which had been made towards fulfilling one 
of the main recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture, by establishing the new body known as the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, for promoting and co-ordinating 
agricultural and veterinary research on an “ All-India ” basis. On 

O •' 

the 16th of July 1929, the Council was formally registered under 
the Registration of Societies Act XXI of 18f)0, the inaugural 
meeting having been held on the 2l8t and 22nd of June. Mr. 
M. S. A. Hj^dari, I.C.S., had assumed charge of his duties as 
Secretary to the Council on the 1st of June, and in July Mr. B. C. 
Burt, C.I.E., M.B.E., I.A.S., was appointed Agricultural Expert. 
On the 14th of September Diwan Bahadur Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
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cliarya, K.B.E., previously Member of the Public Services Commis¬ 
sion, assumed charge as Vice-Chairman. Shortly after the close 
of the year under review, the Animal Husbandry Expert,—Colonel 
A. Olver, C.B., C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S.,—took up his appointment. 

Immediately after its establishment, the Council appointed a 
Committee to consider means for promoting the development of the 
Indian sugarcane-growing industry. The interim report sub¬ 
mitted by the Committee was accepted by the first full meeting of 
the Advisory Board of the Council at Pusa in December, antt 
confirmed by the Governing Body in the following week; the report 
contained a recommendation that the whole question of providing 
protection for the sugar industry should be referred to the Tariff 
Board, and largely as a result of the representations made by the 
Council, the Government of India, as we have seen, has adopted 
this course. The Committee has also been examining in detail 
a number of schemes of research into various aspects of the industry, 
and has already agreed on the desirability of adopting some of 
them, including the proposals for establi.sliiiig a new sub-station 
at Karnal for testing seediing canes produced by the Imperial 
Sugarcane Expert, and for undertaking .special experiments in 
three Provinces with the object of producing a better type of small 
power-driven cane-crusher suitable for use in a village unit. The 
Committee has also decided to advocate the ci‘en1ion of a chain of 
research stations throughout the piincipal sugarcane belt, and one 
of them,—a station in North Bihar,—has now been sanctioned. A 
scheme has also been sanctioned for researches to be undertaken at 
Pusa into the “ mosaic ’’ disease of sugarcane, and proposals 
are under consideration for work xipoii the physiology and water- 
requirements of the plant and the insect pests that afflict it. In 
order to provide technical assistance for proprietors of Indian sugar 
factories and advice to those about to establish new ones, the Council 
has appointed a Sugarcane Technologist who will have his head¬ 
quarters at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore, but whose services will be available under certain 
conditions for the benefit of all sugarcane-growing areas 
throughout India. A grant has also been made to the Cawnpore 
Institute to enable it to instal a complete model sugarcane factory 
for experimental purposes and for advanced instruction in sugar 
technology. The Government of the United Provinces has allotted 
a certain number of places in its Department of Sugar Technology 
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to students of other Provinces nominated by the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research. 

In addition to sanctioning certain of the sclieines for research 
into the sugar industry which we have described, the Advisory 
Board and Governing Body of the Council, at their meetings in 
December .1929, also sanctioned a grant of Rs. 4,800 per an?ivm for 
5 years to the University of Dacca for agricultural research, and 
Uw grant to Dr. K. C. Mehta, Professor of Botany at Agra, 
of a sum not exceeding Rs. 45,000 spread over a period of three 
years for an investigation into the Rusis of Wlieat and Barley 
By the close of the year the total number of schemes for agricul¬ 
tural research which the Council liad received for consideration at 
its next meeting amounted to 30. 

Among the other important activities of the Council during the 
first year of its existence was the appointment of two committees, 
the one to advise on the steps which should be taken to deal with 
the locust menace, and the other to consider in general the (juestion 
of the use of fertilizers in India, and to collate the results of 
manurial trials carried out in difFerent parts of the country and 
suggest means whereby indigenous manurial resources might 
be better used and conserved. 

The work of the Locust Committee has ali’eady progressed 
sufficiently far to require some description. When the Committee 
met early in February 1930, it was fortunate in having available 
for examination the recommendations of the Board of Agriculture 
in India which had met at Pusa in December 1929; and in the 
interim report which tlie Committee j)resented, in which the recom¬ 
mendations of the Board of Agriculture were accepted, certain 
specific proposals w^ere put forward. Recognizing the urgent 
importance of co-ordinated effort throughout India to deal with the 
locust menace, the Committee invited the co-operation of all the 
Provinces, States, and Centrally Administered Areas exposed to it, 
both in the elaboration of measures of control and in the exchaiijre 
of information; and as a result, a temporary Central Locust Bureau 
has been established to facilitate the collection, collation and 
interchange of knowledge and the issue of special locust workings 
when necessary. The exceptional loss caused by locusts in the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, and Sind in the late summer of 
1929 had emphasised the immensity of the problem and the fact 
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th-.t Imlia was exporien.inp a risitation on a .cala 
j • tv. l..«V nuLtor of a conturv. Moreover Hnr.njr the «l»d of 
during the Ut qua V,„rincm, 

Mi pniftii-allv th^ 


February 1930 the 


flu* T>art of tin; PuriJ*»f> ait - , * ‘i, Tk^ 

l>uniab States were afflu-.ed with a,...th..r -'‘•f- 
Governments both of the Unit-a l'r..vin.es ana ti,e 1 u).,al H*U. 
several lakhs of rupees in deulinsr with the situation, and the 
adjoining Indian States were al.so m-tive in attacking the locusts 
within their tei'ritorie.s, so that hy flie end of May vt/iea th& 

remaining' locusts had readied the flying stage, the de^trjiciion 4tf 
ho])|)p.]'s wa.s uearlv complete. The vi.sitation, howevt'r, \va> hy no 
means over, as flying swarms were entering Sind and Bu iputiuia 
from tlie West and laying eggs ai the condirsion of the period 
under review, lint, as a result of tlie metliods of eontjol, and of 
co-ordination of information, that have now been established, any 
future attaf'ks can he dealt with miirdi greater certainty and 
])romj)tiiudc. At its second meeting the Loen.^^t Committee 
preparetl a .sclieme of research into the biology of the deseit locust 
and on the relative cost and (dlicacy of the moi e important methods 
of control. The jiresent locust visitation in India is pari of an 
extensive and exceptional migration extending from the Western 
Sudan tlirougli Egypt, Palestiinn Iraq, Arabia and Persia into 
?Sortli-West India. 

During tlie year under review most provincial Governments 
have been caiefully examining the recommeiidatioiis of the Tvoyal 
Commission on Agiicnlture with a vicAv to deciding how far they 
are a])plical)h‘ to pariicular local needs. The Government of India 
has already given effect to a number of the recommendations of 
the Commission and otliers are under examination in consultation 
with tlie Imjierial Council of Agricultural Pesearcli. The Com¬ 
mission urged that tlie Poard of Agrieultuj'e in India sliould be 
re-org*anized on a liroader basis, and accordingly, with the concur¬ 
rence of the lm])erial (k;)uncil of Agricultural Ilesiuirch, it has now 
been divided into two wings dealing respectively with crops and 
soils, and with animal husbandry and veterinary science, each, of 
which will meet alternately once a year. By this arrangement a 
larger attendance both of technical officers and of non-official 
authorities at the Board Meetings should be rendered possible. 

With tlie creation of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, the post of Agricultural Adviser to the Government of 
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India, which had previously been held by the Director of the 
Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, was abolished. At the 
beginning of the period under review Dr. D. Clouston, C.I.E., 
M.A., D.Sc.,—who had held both these appointments,—proceeded 
on leave preparatory to retirement, and Dr. W. McRae (and subse¬ 
quently, for a few weeks, the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research) officiated as Agricultural 
Adviser until the final abolition of the post in October. The work 
hitherto performed by the Agricultural Adviser is now undertaken 
by the Vice-Chairman of the Imperial Council together with the 
two full-time Expert Advisers in Agriculture and Animal 
Husbandry; and the Institute of Agricultural Research at Pusa 
and the Institute of Veterinary Research at Muktesar have each 
been provided with separate Diroctois who cojrespond direct with 
the Government of India. 

Having now indicated some of the more outstanding points of 
interest which arise in connection witli Agriculture in the more 
limited sense of the term, we must devote a brief section, before 
approaching such allied subjects as Eorestry and Irrigation, to 
considering the ])i‘oblems of Animal Husbandly and Veterinary 
Science. Originalh% the Indian cultivator relied very largely on 
nature for the provision of sufficient pasturage for his cattle, but 
during the last century or so, as a result of the }>ersistent and ex¬ 
tensive increase in pojnilation, vast tracts of pasture land have 
been ploughed up, and the supj)ly of food available for cattle has 
consequently been very seriously reduced. Over a large part of 
India the livestock now have to subsist on fodder composed of the 
stalks and leaves of over-ripe grain crops, supplemented by a 
certain amount of stubble-grazing: and the fact that they are con¬ 
demned to a diet of such low nutritive value, which moreover is 
hardly sufficient in quantity for even half the year, is one of the 
chief causes for the progrcvssive deterioration of the bovine popula¬ 
tion of India, which, as we have seen, is one of the gravest of 
all the rural problems with which the countiy^ is confronted. If 
cattle-owners could be induced to grow fodder crops and to 
store fodder in the green state in silo pits or in stacks or 
barns after drying, as is done on Government farms, they wo\ild 
be secured to some extent against the deplorable fodder famines 
that occur, which interfere so seriously not only with the progress 
of selective cattle-breeding but also with agricultural economics 
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generally. There is however reason to hope that improvements of 
this kind may gradually be effected as a result of State encourage¬ 
ment. The most valuable of the leguminous fodder crops introduced 
by the Agricultural Departments is Egyptian clover or her seem; 
it is now being grown successfully in Bihar, Sind, the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, and the North-West Frontier Province. 
At Pusa, a large area of irrigated land, which was previously lying 
waste, is laid down to herseem every year, after which a second 
crop of early maize is raised. Since it was first introduced on the 
Tarmab farm in 1911, herseem has replaced Persian clover on 12,000 
acres in the North-West Frontier Province, where the practice is 
to grow clover in every irrigated field once in three years. Among 
the new fodders introduced in Bihar and Orissa, rata grass 
(^Anthistiria cilista) and soya beans are the most promising. 
Perennial fodders like clepliunt grass and guinea grass are being 
popularized in parts of Assam. The methods adopted on Govern¬ 
ment farms for 2 naking silage, whereby green fodders ai e stored in 
silo pits towards the end of the rains and fed to cattle in the dry 
weather, when grazing areas are j)arched and bare, is being demon¬ 
strated in the villages. An interesting improvement, both in the 
yield and quality of grass, has resulted from two fairly large forest 
areas having been placed under rotational grazing in the Bombay 
Presidenc 3 ^ In an experimental area on the sea coast, the yield 
of grass increased phenomenally when the first growth was turned 
into silage and the second growth was cut or grazed or both. 

Improvements in the methods of feeding constitute one means 
w'hereby the problem may be, and is being, attacked. Another is 
by improvements in breeding. For some yeais the indig-enous 
Indian breeds, many of which huve obvious merits, have been 
subjected to careful study by the various agricultural institutions 
throughout the country, and pure-bred herds are being established 
as a nucleus from which the work can be extended. At Pusa, 
considerable progress has been made in the grading-up, by 
selective breeding, of a herd of Sahiwals or Montgomeries, and 
some interesting results have been obtained by crossing the less 
satisfactory milkers of this breed with Ayrshire bulls of high- 
milking pedigree. At the Government farms at Bangalore and 
Wellington, most of the cross-bred cows are now sired by Indian 
bulls of good productive pedigree, and special herds of Sind hi cows 
are being built up; and at Karnal substantial progress has been 
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made towards the establishment of herds both of Thar-Parkar and 
Hariana cattle and of Mnrra bnfPaloes. The Central Bnrenn for 
Animal Husbandry and Dairying, which the Government of India 
recently established at Bangalore, has already perform(‘d valuable 
services in Lslimulating and co-ordinating the activities towards the 
establishment of better herds ^vhich are pioceeding in various pai ts 
of the country, and it seems likely that this aspect of its work will 
gradually extend. 

The third way of bringing about some improvement in the state 
of the country’s livestock is by an expansion of veterinary activi¬ 
ties. As Ave liave seen, the chic^f veterinary institution is the 
Government of India’s Itesearch Institute at Muktesar, with its 
sub-station at Izatnagar, Avhose work has been regularly described in 
previous editions of this Ileport. The most serious of the diseases 
to Avhich cattle in India are subject is riiideJ'j>est, which as a rule 
causes Avell over 100,000 deaths a year. For some time the 
Institutes at Muktesar and Izatnagar haA^e been manufacturing 
considerable quantities of anti-rinderpest seium, and during the 
year under levieiv there occurred a most striking* and satisfactory 
increase in the quantity issued for “ serum-simultaneous ’’ inocula¬ 
tions, the figure having risen to 810,05’> doses as compared with 
2fK),2T0 in the previous year. Among* the researches initiated or 
in progress upon the disease during the year have been investiga¬ 
tions of the climatic factors concerned in the production of a potent 
anti-serum ; of tiie most suitable strain of viius for serum produc- 
1 ion ; of the blood protein constituents of animals at the various 
stages in tlie rinderpest syndrome, and of the hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration of rinderpest anti-serum and the best method of routine 
estimation. Vaccination against the disease on the lines introduced 
by Kelser in the Phillipines gave encouraging results during the 
year, and it is hoped to continue work Avith this protective agent, 
using both Kelser’s vaccine and the one recommended by Daubney 
in East Africa. As regards Johne’s disease, which also causes 
considerable loss, the comparative study of seA^eral diagnostic 
ag*ents, such as avian tuberculin and johnin, Avas continued. A 
strain of the bacillus of Johne’s disease was isolated from a 
naturally infected coav and this is believed to be the first Indian 
strain to be isolated. It is hoped to be able to continue the work 
of finding a reliable diagnostic agent and a suitable method of 
A’accination ag’ainst this disease. Some interesting results were also 
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obtained during the year in connection with the researches which 
have been in progress on avian pest or tianikhet towl disease, 
since an anti-serum obtained from fowls which had recovered from 
experimental infection, proved to be definiiely protective against 
the disease. Comparative tests cari-ied out with the viruses of 
Eanikhet fowl disease, Newcastle disease of England, and avian 
pest of the Ithilippines, appear to show that these tiiree conditions 
are identical. The results of this investigation arc being presented 
to the AVorld’s Poultry Congress, to be held in Loudon in July 
1930. At the request of the Board of Agriculture a small experi¬ 
ment was carried out during the year to test the toxicity to domestic 
animals of sodium fluosilicate, which lias been recommendedi ior the 
destruction of locusts. The experiment demonstrated that it is 
toxic in large doses, but as used in the held it appeals that normally 
speaking no danger need be apprehended from it. 

Another extremely important subject which requires our 
attention in this Chapter is Forestry. The existcuc'e oi large 
tracts of growing timber is of immense practical advantage to every 
country whi('h is so fortunate as to possess them,—but especially 
of course to tliose whose economic activities are mainly agricul¬ 
tural,—and an intelligent policy for tending lliem is the more 
important since many of the benefits wliich result from it are 
indirect, and spread over vSo large a period oi years as to apj^ear 
at hrst sight insignificant in comparison with the obvious gains to 
be derived from their despoilment or destruction; in a country like 
India, where such an overwhelming proportion of the population 
is entirely dependent upon the land for livelihood, the importance 
of proper administration of forest areas would be dittieult to over¬ 
estimate. 

In so far as the immediate practical needs of India's immense 
peasant class are concerned, the value of the country's forests lies 
in the fact that they provide grazing and fodder for cattle, edible 
irnits and roots which are a real asset in times of famine, small 
timber for houses and wood for implements, and logs and sticks for 
household fuel as a substitute for cow-dung,—wliose combustion for 
that purpose is, as we have seen, one of the most lamentably 
wasteful features of the traditional life of rural India, since 
it causes a perpetual and increasing impoverishment of the land by 
destroying the manurial values which ought normally, and 
according to all accepted scientific theory, to be returned to it. Bui 
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there is a limit beyond which these direct and obvious benefits 
cannot be obtained by the rural population without the sacrifice of 
certain ultimate advantages which are even more important; a 
balance must in fact be struck whereby forests are preserved as well 
as exploited, and the extent of new planting and of maintenance 
must be at least proportionate to the depredations, if grave losses 
are not to be incurred. !N^eglect of her forests in the past has 
caused India serious and permanent disadvantage. The historic 
forests of the Gangetic plain have been sadly depleted, and although 
in some places their disapyjearance has made room for cultivation, 
in others the once wooded slopes and plains are now barren and 
desolate. As the traveller goes about other parts of the conn try he 
'will observe many examples of the deplorable results of the reckless 
or ignorant misuse of nature’s ])rovision of forest trees and the 
lesser growths of brushwood and scrub; ravines and barren lands 
will bo noticed from which falling scree or sand is steadily encroach¬ 
ing on areas of good silt, and in new sterile hills faint traces will 
be seen of diminutive irrigation channels where springs and 
streams, long since dried up. enabled a vanished population to reap 
a harvest from ground which at present yields nothing better than 
cactus or dwarf palm. Fortunately, the forests that drape the high 
hills in which India’s magnificent rivers rise are too vast and 
inaccessible to have suffered much from human inroads; but had it 
been possible to despoil them, it is certain that many of the great 
Irrigation Schemes 'which we shall shortly describe, and which of 
course depend for their existence on a regular and sufficient supply 
of river water, could not have materialized, and the immense 
benefits which they are conferring on the countiy would have been 
lost. The process of deforestation throughout tlie country as a 
whole must however have been in progress for many centuries 
before steps were taken to prevent it; and its serious effects began 
to be unmistakably revealed when the population started increasing 
substantially under the stabilized conditions of British rule. New 
demands for fuel, the extension of tillage and the increase of herds, 
the need for constructional timber;— all these requirements caused 
a fierce onslaught upon the forest areas. But happily the danger 
was perceived before really irreparable damage was done, and India 
consequently has the credit of having been the first part of the 
Empire in which the preservation of forests was seriously taken in 
hand. 
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The ultimate advantages which result from the proper preserva¬ 
tion and administration of the country’s wooded areas are two. 
The first, at which we have already hinted, arises from the profound 
effect which forests have upon the character of the climate, the 
extent and distribution of rainfall, and the depth and quality of 
the soil. The mere existence of large tracts of growing timber is 
in itself sufficient to stimulate a greater amount of j^recipitation 
than would otherwise occur, since trees in the ordinary processes of 
their metabolism transpire large quantities of water vapour into 
the atmosphere, and should the atmospheric moisture be already 
near the point of condensation, rainfall will probably bo induced. 
Thus in those parts of the world in which the humidity of the air- 
currents is not very pronounced, the occurrence of rainfall,— 
which is of course the fundamental factor u])on which all agricul¬ 
tural operations are based,—is intimately dependent upon the 
existence, especially in the hills, of an adequate amount of wood¬ 
land; and there seems good reason to believe that within quite 
recent times the productivity of the soil and the density of popula¬ 
tion over large portions of the earth’s surface, such as (jreece aiid 
Tunisia and other regions bordering on the Mediterianeari basin, 
for example, have been radically altered by the destruction of 
forests and the desiccation which has consequently ensued. More¬ 
over, besides stimulating precipitation, foresls preserve the moisture 
for good puiqjoses after it has actually fallen, by absorbing it and 
doling it out gradually, instead of letting it run away to waste; 
and this in turn tends to prevent the occurrence of serious floods and 
the formation of gorges and ravines. And not only do they bind 
the valuable surface soil together with their roots and therefore 
save it from being gradually washed into the rivers, but by the 
formation of rich vegetable moulds they directly inciease its 
fertility. 

The other benefit which results from the possession of well- 
tended forests is of course the revenue obtainable from the sale of 
the more important forest products. In India the great variations 
of climate result in the existence throughout the country of widely 
different types of woodland,—such as the characteristic teak-grow¬ 
ing areas of Burma and Southern India, the famous conifer forests 
of the lower Himalayas, and the dense ever-green vegetation of 
the humid districts to the East and around the coasts. But hitherto 
it has only been possible to exploit a very small proportion of the 
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country's enormous forest areas for the extraction of timber, owing 
to the difficulty of undertaking transport from the remote and 
difficult regions in which most of them are situated,—and also to the 
fact that natural seasoning cannot be profitably resorted to in a 
sub-tropical climate. In (‘onsequence there is an enormous wast¬ 
age of good timber for whicb no commercial use can at present be 
found. Numerous endeavours have of course been made to reduce 
this loss, and an interesting experiment Avas recently undertaken 
by the horesl Depaitment in the Madras Presidency whereby a 
substantial quantity of modern logging machinery, saw-mills, and 
seasoning kilns Avas installed in some of tlje more accessible forests; 
but unforhniately it is obAu'ous that undc^rlakings of this kind 
cannot do more tlian toucli tlie fringe of the |)i‘obl(‘m, and that the 
remoteness of the majority of the forests from all praclical)le means 
of transport must continue to preAent their full economic exploita¬ 
tion for an indefinite period. The best known and most profitable 
of the timbers groAvn in the forests are teak, deodar, and sal, which 
are used for constriiciional work; toon, padauk, and pyinkado; 
decoratit^e AAoods such as roseAvood and ebony; and sandalwood, 
which is exceptionally valuable OAxdng to the high prices 
obtained for its oil. In addition, boAvever, there has been a 
remarkable expansion during recent years,—largely as a result of 
the AVbmihley Exhibition and the work on the iicaa^ India House in 
London,—in the market foi- the less famous timhejs such as koko, 
Indian laurel, pyinnia, and giirjan; and the A\alue‘ of exports from 
tliis countiy of all classes of Avoods exchisiAu^ of teak have increased 
from Its. 17 lakhs in 1920-21 to Its. 27 lakhs in 1929-30. But apart 
from the trade in timber, a very considerable revenue is derived 
from tlie sale of subsidiary forest products. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these, OAA^ng to its enormous potential importance, 
is bamboo, wliich besides the variety of obvious uses to which it is 
put, can now,—as a result of some remarkable research Avork achiev¬ 
ed at the Eorestry Institute at Debra Dun,—be manufactured into 
paper pulp of satisfactory quality. In view of tlie immense areas 
over wliich bamboo is grown, the importance of this discovery needs 
no emphasis, and there is already reason to look forward with con¬ 
fidence to a time when a large proportion of the paper now import¬ 
ed,—its annual A^alne amounts to between Hs. 2 and 3 crores,—^will 
be manufactured in India. Investigations at Delira Dun during 
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the year under review demonstrated that it should be possible to 
manufacture even badly mildewed bamboo into clean white paper on 
ordinary commeritial lines. AnK)no:st the other minor forest pro¬ 
ducts are Jac, tanning materials, essential oils, turpentine, and 
rosin,—all of which have established themselves firmly in the 
markets of the world. Ibivate concerns in India are interesting 
themselves more and more in the commerf'ial possibilities of the 
country’s forests, and are developing the extraction of timber, the 
inanufai ture of m.atclies and ply-wood and the prodmdion of paper- 
pulp. Generally speaking, so far as minor industries are concern¬ 
ed, the Government limits itself to the maintenance of model insti¬ 
tutions through which instruction is impaTtod in the latest methods 
of work. Of the value of the trade in lac we shall sec something 
in Chapter Y1 ; and as r(‘gards rosin and turpentine there has been 
a steady increase in indigenous ])roduction during recent years, 
with the result that, except for small quanlities j)nrc]iased mostly 
from America for special purposes, imports of both these commodi¬ 
ties have for some time practically ceased. The Indian rosin and 
turpentine iiidustry is indeed quite capable of meeting all the 
requirements of the internal market, hut as the demand for rosin 
is greater than that for tiii'pentine, and as, in manufacturing rosin, 
turpentine in excess of what can be consumed in India is produced, 
an external market for tbe latter commodity has to be found, and 
this, recently, has proved difficult. Between about 1916 and 1922, 
world-prices for turpentine were exceptionally high, and the pro¬ 
duction and use of substitutes was thus greatly stimulated; these, 
at first, were of poor quality, but remarkable improvements were 
soon effected, and, in addition, many of them are obtainable as by¬ 
products of other manufactures and can consequently be sold 
extremely cheap. Moreover, during recent years, there has been 
serious over-production of tuipeiitine itself in America, as a result 
of which prictes have slumped from 48J cents. ])er American gallon 
in 1928 to 38 centwS. in 1930. It is therefore not easy at present to 
market Indian tui pentine at a profit, and tapping for rosin in some 
parts of the country,—as for instance in the Kumaun pine forests, 
—has had to be slowed down. 

There was of course a considerable period during which the sur¬ 
plus earned by the Forest Department was comparatively small, 
although it is noteworthy that as far back as 1867 it amounted to 
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Us. 17 lakhs; and in recent years it has been really substantial,— 
a fact which is the more satisfactory when we recall the peculiar 
geofj^raphical and climatic conditions under which Foresiry is con¬ 
ducted in India, and that in the United States and Canada, where 
such difficulties are less, the forests remain tin remunerative. The 
net profit derived from the country's forests for the year 1928-29 
amounted to no less than Rs. 2| crores; nevertheless it would have 
been very much larfjfer than this had ampler funds been available 
tor development in the past. It is true that larp^e tracts of forest 
are of such poor (piality that they can never yield much profit; hut 
at the same time there is no essential reason why the average net 
annual yield of the forests as a whole should not he substantially 
more than the present figure of 2 annas per acre. Rome of the 
more fortunately situated forests have given a return of as much 
as Rs, 15 per acre per annum under intensive management; and 
were it possible to increase the average annual yield of tbe forests 
as a whole to a figure very much less than this, the net return to 
the State, even were there no increase in acreage, would obviously 
amount to an enormous sum. In New Zealand some years ago the 
interesting experiment was made of raising by means of loan the 
funds which were not available from revenue for forest develop¬ 
ment; and there seems little doubt that were such a policy practi¬ 
cable in India tbe investment would in tbe end prove immensely 
remunerative. At present no more than about a third of the vast 
area under the control of the Forest Department is dedicated to the 
production of saleable timber, and scientific experts are agreed that 
by increasing the acreage administered with a view to profit, by 
improving the quality of the stock and its resistance to disease, 
adopting better methods of extracting and marketing, and giving 
greater attention to minor forest products, it would be quite prac¬ 
ticable, were the money available, to make the forests of India one 
of the most substantial sources of her revenue. Under present cir¬ 
cumstances we are confronted with the paradox that despite her 
enormous resources she is, in the balance, an importer of timber,— 
although it is umjiiestionable that under a more intensive system 
of exploitation, and by the discovery of new uses for timber at pre¬ 
sent unmarketable, she could easily produce ample for her own 
needs and leave a handsome surplus for export. But even as things 
are, and without the expenditure of large sums of money, it is 
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possible to look forward to the immediate commercial future of the 
Indian Forests with confidence. As we have seen, there has al¬ 
ready been a very satisfactory increase in the sale for the lesser- 
known Indian timbers, and in view of their intrinsic merits there is 
every reason to hope that this will continue. The discoveries at 
Dehra Dun of the possibility of manufacturing paper from bamboos 
should soon begin to yield financial results, and much valuable work 
is being done there in a multitude of other ways, such as the conver¬ 
sion of wood pitches into road tars, the adaptation of the waste pro¬ 
ducts of the turpentine industry to commercial uses, and experi¬ 
ments into the suitability of various Indian timbers for the manu¬ 
facture of fibres and matches and of high-quality wood-vrork sucli as 
panelling, furniture, bobbins, gun-carriages and rifles, which 
hitherto have had to be imported. Moreover from the geographical 
point of view India is excellently situated for increasing her ship¬ 
ments of timber overseas. The immense and valuable forests along 
the Westeiii Ghats, down the Burmese coast, and in the Andaman 
Islands are conveniently near the sea, and there is every reason to 
suppose that in time, and by careful organization, it shoiiid be 
possible to increase their output very substantially and find profit¬ 
able markets for it in many y)arts of the world which at present 
obtain their timber from other sourc es. 

The nucleus of the existing Indian Forest Service came into 
being in 1805, as a direct result of the passage of the Indian Forest 
Acts. In earlier years its task was beset wdth great difficulties, 
since it wnis compelled to discharge the novel duty of ])rotecting the 
heritage of nature from the thoughtlessness of man. At present 
the size of the territory under the control of the I)e])artment is 
more than twice that of the British Isles, and amounts to 250,000 
square miles, or about one-fifth of the total area of British India; 
and although two generations or more have now elapsed since the 
Forest A(‘ts came into force, it wdll be readilv understood that the 
administration of so vast a tract of land, and its protection against 
despoilment, has not made the Department popular. The depend¬ 
ence of the Indian peasantry upon the forests in their immediate 
vicinity for numerous small benefits, naturally tends to prevent 
the broad national aspects of forest conservation from being pro¬ 
perly undeistood, and restrictions upon tlie grazing of cattle, the 
felling of trees, and the lighting of fires, are frequently resented. 
The friction which sometimes in consequence arises between the 
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Department and certain sections of the public tends to produce the 
most lamentable results, as for instance during the Non-Co-oper- 
ation Movement of 1920-22, when incendiary fires laid in the forests 
of the Punjab and the United Provinces, and in Indian States, 
obliterated within a few days the fruits of decades of careful conser¬ 
vation, and caused serious damage to the ])roniising turpentine and 
rosin industries. The Government has however given ainple proof 
that it realizes the necessity of arousing popular interest in the 
ifltimate importance of ihe Department’s work, and special steps 
are being taken to relax Ihe rigour of forest restrictions in so far 
as this can be done Avilhout j)rejudice to the inierests of the future. 
Many of the smaller reserves, whicli are chiefly valuable for the 
grazing which 1h(‘y supply to local cattle, have been lianded over 
to village 'ixmcltayais for management. In Madras, for example, 
the responsibility for tracts of forest covering in fhe aggregate 
about 3,200 square niiles has been transfen ed; a special officer 
attached to the proAuncial Board of IteA^enue scrutinizes the work 
of the village committees, and decides how many cattle vshall be 
allowed to graze in any parlicular area, and what the rent of that 
area shall be, but all detailed administration is left to the 
cJiayats themselves. At j)resent it is not possible to say whether 
these preliminary experiments are likely to be extended to other 
ProAunces, but an officer of the Forest T)e])artment of the United 
ProAunces was recently put on special duty to study the working 
of the innoAuitions in Madras, it is in any case to be hoped that 
with the education of piddic opinion on the s\ihject of forests, the 
delegation of authority wdiicli lias been embarked ujioii will not be 
misused, for nothing could he more disasii’ous to the future of the 
country than the sacrifice of her forests to the immediate interests 
of a few generations. Even now, despite statements to the contrary, 
the amonut of grazing permitted in GoA^ernment forests impinges 
on file maigin of safety. Exiduding Burma and the Federated 
Shan States, no fewer than 9 million animals aie allowed forest 
grazing at nominal fees A^arying from 2 annas to 2 rupees per 
annum, and an additional 4| million get their grazing Avilhout 
charge at all. All unclassed forests, or those areas Avhieh have not 
been reserved or protected and are for the most part situated in 
inaccessible oi* nmb'veloped I’egions,—whose total area amounts to 
about 137,000 square miles,—are open to grazing, and on 84,000 of 
113,000 square miles of reserved and protected forest, grazing is 
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also allowed. More than a quarter of the cattle of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Berar graze in Government forests, and the percentage 
of the cattle of Bombay and the Punjab wJiich have access to such 
grazing is also very considerable. The total annual value of the 
rights and concessions enjoyed by villagers every year I'toiu the 
administered forests is estimated to amount to no less tlian Its. 06 
lakhs. The opponents of the Forest Depaitnient commonly assume 
that an almost limitless extension of grazing in Governmeitet 
forests is possible; but so far from bearing this out, the figures 
already quoted indicate that such grazing rights as are already 
allowed, unless carefully controlled and scientifi(ailly regulated, 
would be capable of inflicting severe damage on the forest resources 
of the country. 

For many years after its establishment the Department was too 
engrossed in the practical details of administration to take much 
interest in research, and it was not until 1906 that the Forest Ite- 
search Institute at Dehra Duu was founded. Since then, however, 
—as we liave already indicia ted,—the expansion in the scope and 
importance of this as])ect of the Deportment’s work has been very 
great, and during the year under review, in addition to the achieve¬ 
ments we have described, valuable work was done in a variety of 
other ways, amongst which we may mention successful tests which 
were undertaken upon the uses of yiortnble cbar(;oal kilns; investi¬ 
gations which were made into the economic Uvses of the lesser-known 
plants of the Horsetail genus in India, which resulted in an in¬ 
creased sale for ephedrine, the valuable mydriatic drug extracted 
from them ; work on the veneers of Indian trees, which fac ilitated 
the construction of laminated panels of a new type which are under¬ 
going further tests; and new researches which were conducted 
into the methods of preventing the attacks upon trees of fungal 
disease and insect pests. A noteworthy event of the year was the 
completion of the now buildings for the Institute which have been 
under construction at Dehra Dun, and they were formally opened 
by H. E. the Yiceix)y in November 1929. Another important 
develo]>meut was the appointTueni by the Government of India of 
an expert Committee, consisting of Sir Cbunilal Mehta, K.C.S.T., 
M.A., LL.B., J.P., Profesvsor F. A. Lindemann, F.E.S., and 
Mr. F. H. AVrougbton, to define the lines of the Institute’s future 
activities and development. The Committee was required to con¬ 
sider in particular the organization, working and control of the 
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Institute with special reference to the scientific and economic value 
of the work already done, and the desirability or otherwise of 
periodical scrutiny in the future; the need of ensuring co-ordin¬ 
ation with a view to the better interchange of knowledge concern¬ 
ing the enquiries in progress at the Institute and similar investi¬ 
gations abroad, especially in America and Europe, and for pro¬ 
viding suitable publicitj?^ of such results as are capable of utiliza¬ 
tion for industrial purposes; the system of recruiting members of 
the staff, especially technical experts; and the system of training 
Indians for scientific research. The Committee started its work 
at Dehra Dun in February 1929 and submitted its report to the 
Oovernment in May. Tlie more important recommendations made 
by the Committee related to the establishment of an Advisory 
Board for the Institute; the reorganization of the superior staff; 
the system of recruitment and training of officers lequired to fill 
technical posts; the training of offic^ers aJbroad; and the inter¬ 
change of lesearch workers. The recommendations of the 
Committee were ])rompt]y taken into c.on si derat ion by the Govern¬ 
ment in consultation with the Inspector-Geneial of Forests, and 
orders have already been i)assed on some of them. Mention must 
also be made of an important silvicuiltural confereiKa' which was 
held at Dehra Dun in March 1929, in wJiich representatives from 
all Provinces took part, and which made various recommendations 
now under the consideration of the Government. 

Mr. (now Sir Alexander) Dodger, O.B.E., coiitinued to hold 
the posts of Inspector-General of Forests and President of the 
Forest Ileseai’ch Institute and College at Dehra Dun diiring the 
yeai’. Sir Peter Clutteibuck resigned his post as Timber Adviser 
to the High Commissioner in London and his place was taken by 
Mr. N. Tirenian, formerly officiating Inspector-General of Forests 
and President of the Desearch Institute. Proposals for the revi¬ 
sion of the Indian ForevSt Service cadre in Bihar and Orissa were 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State and involved inter alia a reduc¬ 
tion in its strength from 17 to 15 members. Decruitments to the 
Service during the period under review totalled 7 Indians and 4 
Europeans. 

At the invitation of the Swedish Government, 2 delegates from 
India, namely Mr. G. G. Trevet, Yice-President of the Desearch 
Institute, and Professor of Forestry there, and Mr. S. H. Howard, 
Deputy Conservator of Forests in the United Provinces, were 
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deputed to attend the International Conp^ress of ^Forestry Experi¬ 
mental Stations which was held at Stockholm in July 1929. The 
Congress decided to establish an “ International Union of Forest 
Research Organizations ” and to invite representative countries to 
join the Union. The fjuesiion whether India should become a 
member of the T^nion, through the llescaich Institute, is at the 
time of writing held in abeyance pending the receipt of the official 
proceedings of the Congress. • 

We may now proceed to consider Irrigation, wljich is one of 
the most important factois in Indian agiicultuie, especially in 
those parts of the country in which the annual rainfall averages 
less than 50 inches. Generally s])eaking the whole of India is 
subject to the monsoons, which means that the flow of dry air 
from the bald stony 'fdatean^ of Tibet and Inner China in the 
North East,—which sets in during the autumn,—is cliecked and 
repelled about midsummer b}^ a moist South-Westeily cuirent 
drawn from off the vast expanse of ocean which lies in the direction 
of Afric.a. As a result, the average annual rainfall throughout 
the country as a whole, namely 45 inches,—is remarkably constant, 
the greatest deviation from the normal (‘vor recorded having been 
no more than 7 iinhes. But despite this general constancy, the 
amount of rain discharged by the South-West monsoon is not 
only subject, at least in non-peninsular India, to a progressive and 
general variation as between West and East,—which Janges from 
a minimum of nil in certain localities at one end of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, between Ilajputana and Baluchistan, to a maximum 
of 500 inches at some places in Assam,—but also to very wide and 
unaccountable local variations, which not infrequently amount to 
deficiency or excess extending beyond 50 per cent, of the normal. 
It is course these local fluctuations, even more than the geneial 
variation from West to East, that constitute the essence of the 
problem with which irrigation is designed to deal, since they 
are the chief cause of the famines which have been the bane of 
Indian agriculture since the dawn of history. Moreover it is uii- 
fortunately a fact that the lowm- the average annual rainfall is. the 
greater is its liability to serious deviation from the normal, and 
thus throughout almost the whole of the North-West Frontitu Pro¬ 
vince, Sind, and the Punjab, the United Provinces,—except for 
the sub-montane regions,—a large portion of Bihar, most of the 
Madras and Bombav Presidencies exclusive of the coastal tno-ts. 
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and portions of the Central Provinces and Burma,—in all of which 
tlie average precipitation is less than 50 inches annually,—security 
against periodical famine or scarcity resulting from drought can 
only he obtained by some artificial means of securing a regular 
supply of water; and in some of the driest tracts, such as Sind and 
parts of the Punjab, the production of crops without irrigation 
would be altogether impossible. 

• This being so, systems of irrigation such as canals, storage 
reservoirs, wells, and dams across the beds of streams, dating back 
to many difFcjent liistorical periods, have long been familiar fea¬ 
tures of the Indian landscape,—and since the establishment of the 
present Administration, and the introduction of modern engineer¬ 
ing methods, their number, extent, and efficiency has vastly in- 
crciased. Foi’ the past quarter of a century irrigation has been 
developed in British India on the lines laid down by the Irrigation 
Commission appointed by Lord Curzon in 1901; but it was not till 
1908 that irrigation statistics began to be systematically recorded. 
Since that date the progress which has taken place may legiti¬ 
mately be claimed as one of the most remarkable achievements of 
the British lla]. During the five years from 1921 to 1920 an aver¬ 
age of as mrndi as 11 8 per (;ent. of the annual cropped area of 
this country was irrigated by Government irrigation works, and 
the percentage of areas irrigated to areas sown in British India 
amounted to 19’4. The collective value of the crops raised in the 
areas irrigated by the State was 50 per cent, more than the total 
capital expenditure upon the irrigation works concerned. Of the 
various systems of irrigation in use, su(‘h as canals, tanks, wells, 
lift-irrigation from rivers, and temporary dams for holding up 
flood-water, canals are by far the most important,—although the 
utility of the tanks with whose construction the Government has 
been connected is, owing to their vast iiumbers, far from negli¬ 
gible; in the Madras Presidency alone there are over 35,000 petty 
irrigation works serving between and 3 million acres of land. 
The irrigation-canals of India are of two distinct types, namely 
those that are fed by perennial rivers and those that derive their 
water from artificial reservoirs. Generally speaking (;anals of the 
first type are found in the regions traversed by the rivers that rise 
in the Himalayas, whose snows yield an inexhaustible supply of 
water during the dry months of the year, while the latter are 
situated in ])eninsulaT India, where no such natural storage is avail- 
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able. Tbe most important storage works are those in the Madrae 
Presidency, the Deccan, the Central Provinces, and in Bundel- 
kband, which range in size Irom small earthen embankments to 
enormous dams such as^that under construction on the river Cau- 
very at Mettur, in the Madras Presidency, wirich will he capable 
of impounding over 90,000 million cubic feet of water. Canals 
which draw their supplies from perennial rivers may be either 
perennial or inundation canals. Tlie former are f)rovided with 
head-works enaJbling wuter to be drawn from the river irrespective 
of its natural level; within this class fall the great perennial sys¬ 
tems of the Punjab and the United Provinces. Inundation canals 
have no such means of control, and water only finds its wuy into 
them when the natural level of the river rea/hes the necessary 
height. The most important inundation canals in India are those 
in Sind, and indeed upon them the whole irrigation of this region 
at present depends. There are also important < ana]s of this ty])e 
in the Punjab. 

During the year 1928-29 the total area, apart fiom that of (he 
Indian States, which was irrigated by GoveiTnccnl w^orks amounted 
to d0*7 million acres. Tin's I'epiesenied 12 ])er cent, (jf the entire 
cro])ped area (d' the country, and w’as 2*4 million acres in excess of 
the previous rccoid area of 28‘f3 million acres irrigated in 1922-28. 
The toial length of main and branch canals and distrihntaries in 
use amounted to about 75,()0() miles, and tbe estimated value of 
the crops supplied with water from Government works was Ps. 141 
croios. The largest area irrigated was in the Punjab, where 11*5 
million acres were irrigated during the year; moreover a further 
1*5 million acres were irrigated from channels which, although 
drawing their supplies from British canals, lie wholly in the Indian 
States. Next among the Provinces of British India came the 
Madras Presidency with an area of 7*8 million acres irrigated, 
followed by the United Provinces with 4 million acres, and Sind 
with 8*6 million acres. The total capital outlay on irrigation and 
navigation works, including works under constriudion, amounted 
at the end of the year 1928-29 to Bs, 128 crores. The gross revenue 
was Ps. 11*8 crores, and the working expenses Ps. 5'J crores, the 
net return on capital therefore being 5*5 per cent. 

We may now describe some of the more impoitant irrigation 
works at present under construction. The greatest of these are the 
Sukkur (or Lloyd) Barrage in Sind and the Sutlej Valley Project 



in the Punjab. The Sukkur Barrage scheme is one of the largest 
irrigation works in the world. The salient feature of the scheme 
is a barrage about a mile long across the river Indus, which will 
be completed in the year 1932, when irrigation will commence by 
means of seven large canals taking off above the barrage,—four 
from the left bank and three from the right. The total area 
affected by this scheme is approximately million acres, and 
when it is completed and fully developed, the area annually culti¬ 
vated in Sind will be practically doubled. Work on the scheme 
Wrfis started in July 1923, and is now far advanced. Of the bar¬ 
rage itvself, 16| spans on the right bank and 22^ spans on the left 
bank were not far short of completion at the end of the period 
under review, and work on the remaining 27 spans wns going to 
be undertaken during the working season of 1930. Construction 
of the seven canal-head regulators on either bank, and of the guide 
banks, was nearly finished. Of the total estimated quantity of 
564*7 crores of cubic feet of earthwork in the main canals, branches, 
and distributaries, the amount completed by the end of December 
1929 was approximately 320 crores; and of the 6,234 miles of 
canals that are to be constructed under the scheme, about 2,000 
miles, consisting chiefly of the largest sections of the main canals 
and principal branches, had been flnished b}^ that date. Consider¬ 
able progress had also been made with the construction of canal 
masonry strmdures, regulators, falls and bridges. The sanctioned 
estimate of the cost of the scheme is £13*8 millions. 

The next great iriigation work in progress is the construction 
of the Sutlej Yalley Project in the Punjab. On both banks of the 
river Sutlej, that is to say in the British territory to the North and 
in that of Bahawalpur State to the South, there has been in exist¬ 
ence for some time a series of inundation canals which draw their 
supplies from the river whenever the water is high enough to per¬ 
mit it. These canals are subject to all the drawbacks of irrigation 
by inundation; there are no weirs at their heads and, in many 
cases, no means of controlling the volume of water entering them, 
with the result that, while a supply of water is assured during the 
rainy months of a normal year, it is liable to serious fluctuations. 
At times of heavy rainfall the canals frequently suffer grave damage 
from floods, whereas when rainfall is deficient they may be practi¬ 
cally waterless for months on end. It is to remedy this state of 
affairs that the construction of the Sutlej Yalley Project has been 
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undertaken. When it is completed, the canals will be assured of 
an ample and' well controlled supply of water from April to October, 
and will, moreover, be capable of extension over the whole of the 
low-lying area in the river valley. Perennial irrigation will in 
addition he provided for the uplands on both banks of the river, 
which at present are entirely unirrigated, and consequently barren, 
owing to the low rainfall of the locality. The scheme provides 
for the construction of four weirs, three on the Sutlej, and one on 
the combined Sutlej and Chenab, with ten main canals taking off 
from above them. The multiplicity of canals and weirs seems •a 
peculiar feature of the scheme, until it is realized that the y)roject 
consists of four inter-connected systems, each of the first magnitude. 
The canals are designed to utilize 48,500 cusecs of water during 
the hot weather and the monsoon, and 7,000 cusecs during the cold 
weather. Over 5 million acres will be irrigated, of which 2 mil¬ 
lions will be in the Punjab, 2*9 in Bahawalpur and 0*34 million 
in Bikaner. The immense importance of the project will be realiz¬ 
ed from the fact that it is estimated that it will bring 3J million 
acres of desert waste under (uiltivation. Three out of the four 
headworks have now been completed, and eight out of th(* ten canals 
provided for under the scheme were in operation during the year 
1928-29. The sanctioned estimate of the cost of the project was 
Rs. 23‘8G crores, and the expenditure incurred u]) to the end of the 
year 1928-29 was Rs. 17*52 crores, of which the States of Bahawal¬ 
pur and Bikaner had together contributed Rs. 9*03 crores, 

A satisfactory event of the year was the settlement of a pro¬ 
blem arising out of the construction of the vSukkur Barrage and the 
Sutlej Valley Project,—namely how exactly the waters of the Indus 
and its tributaries should be apportioned between the Punjab and 
Sind,—which had been engaging the attention of the Government 
of India and of the Governments of Bombay and the Punjab for 
some time. The matter was referred for examination to a commit¬ 
tee of engineers, consisting of the Consulting Engineer to the Gov¬ 
ernment of India as Chairman, and of the Chief Engineer in 
Bombay, the Chief Engineer in Sind, and two Chief Engineers 
from the Punjab as Members; and the Committee sat in Bombay 
in March 1929 and submitted detailed recommendations upon the 
various points at issue. The Committee was unanimous in recom¬ 
mending that no further water should be drawn from the main 
stream of the Indus until gaugings for ten more years were avail- 
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able, by which time it would be possible to evaluate the effect on 
the Sukkur llarrage Scheme of the withdrawals contemplated as 
a result of the construction of the Sutlej Valley Project. It further 
recommended that the Government of Pombay should agree to the 
withdrawal by the Government of the Punjab from the tribu¬ 
taries of the Indus of a volume of water not exceeding 1,250 cubic 
feet a second during the winter months, and suggested that two 
Superintending Engineers, one appointed by the Government of 
Bombay and one by the Government of the Punjab, should report 
on. the probable effect on the Sind Inundation Canals of the project 
for storing flood-waler by means of the dam at Bhakra, expressing 
the hope that, when this report w^as forthcoming, it would be pos¬ 
sible to devise means whereby the work might be undertaken with¬ 
out detriment to existing irrigation. The recommendations of the 
Committee were accepted by the Governments of India, Bombay, 
and the Punjab, and action is now being taken accordingly. 

Some of the otlier important irrigation works which have been 
undertaken or completed in recent years may now be mentioned. 
In December 1928 the Sarda River irrigation work in the United 
Provinces were formally put into service. The river Sarda,—or 
Chauka, as it is called further down its course,—rises in the 
Himalayas North of Lucknow and flows in a South-Easterly 
direction, and after joining the river Gogra makes confluence 
with the Ganges near Chapra. The irrigation works supplied 
from its waters were originally authorized in two portions, the 
Sarda Kichha Feeder Project, comprising the head-works and the 
main canal and Western branches, which was sanctioned in 1919, 
and the Sarda (Oudh) Canal, comprising the Southern branches, 
which was sanctioned in 1921. The system as a whole contains 
some G50 miles of main canal and branches, 3,600 miles of 
distributaries, and 110 miles of escapes, and will irrigate over IJ 
million acres, yielding a return of about 7 per cent, on the estimated 
capital cost of <£7 millions. 

Another big irrigation work, to which we have already referred, 
is the consiT’iiction of tlie Cauvery Peservoir in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, at an estimated cost of £5’5 millions. The object of this 
work is firstly to improve the fluctuating watei-supply of the exist¬ 
ing system of iirigation extending over moie than a million acres 
of the Cauvery Delta, and secondly to extend irrigation to a new 
area of 301,001^ acres, from which, it is estimated, as much as 
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150,000 tons of rice will be obtained annually. The essence of 
the scheme is the construction of a large dam at Mettur, on the 
Cauvery, to store over 90,000 million cubic feet of water, and of a 
canal nearly 88 miles long with a connected distributary system. 
The expenditure incurred on the scheme up to the end of 1929 
amounted to .£2‘3 millions. 

Two important irrigation works which have recently been com¬ 
pleted in the Deccan also require mention, namely the llhaiidardara 
Dam, which is the liighest in India, and the Lloyd Dam at Bhat- 
gar, which is the largest mass of masonry in the world. Irriga* 
tion from the great lakes formed by these dams is rapidly being 
developed in the valleys below them, the Bhaiidardara Dam supply¬ 
ing the Pravara Canals and the Lloyd Dam the Nira Canals. Irri¬ 
gation in the Pravara area has grown very rapidly, and lands on 
these canals which formerly were unproductive, are now covered 
with valuable sugarcane (uops. The Nira Valley Canals, consist¬ 
ing of the new Nira right bank canal and the extension of the 
Nira left bank canal, will command a total culturable area of about 
675,000 acres, and c.onstitute the largest irrigation system in the 
Deccan. The completion of the great storage works at Bhandar- 
dara and at Bhatgar has of course greatly extended the total irri¬ 
gable area and when fully developed they will be capable of pro¬ 
viding irrigation for over 450,000 acres annually. 

Almost all the provincial Governments besides those concerned 
with the schemes we have already described have irrigation pro¬ 
jects in preparation, and those which are likely to be completed 
within a reasonable time will, it is estimated, add over 6 million 
acres to the irrigated area in the country, whilst by the time the 
projects now under construction are in full working order, a total 
of 40 million acres under irrigation is expected. When allowance 
is made for the natural expansion of existing schemes it is prob¬ 
able that there will be an ultimate area of 50 million acres under 
irrigation by Government works. 

Apart from canals and tanks, wells are, and always will be, a 
vital factor in Indian irrigation, and in the improvement of these, 
also, the Government takes an active and increasing interest. 
During the comparatively short period of their existence the Agri¬ 
cultural Departments have been instrumental in increasing the 
capacity of thousands of existing wells and in constructing an 
immense number of new ones. There is great scope for the adop- 
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tion of more modern methods of lifting water from wells for irri¬ 
gation purposes, and during the year under review progress was 
made in the introduction of improved bullock water-lifts,—mainly 
improved types of Persian wheel,—and in the installation of 
pumps driven by small oil engines. A fillip to the use of centri¬ 
fugal pumps for raising water will doubtless be given by the various 
hydro-electric schemes now coming into operation throughout the 
country,—though the point must not be overlooked that the dis¬ 
charge capacity of the average masonry well is small and that such 
'.veils are easily damaged by over-pumping. The provision of 
special advice to the zamindar is consequently more important than 
the standardization of plant. In 1929-30, the number of wells 
bored by the Government was 4,134, of which 3,185 were success¬ 
ful; in the previous year 3,835,—of which 2,692 were successful,— 
were bored. 

We have now seen something of the part which Agriculture 
and the various activities associated with it plays in the life of 
the country, and may turn our attention throughout the rest of 
this Chapter io a brief investigation of the importance and develop¬ 
ment of Industry. From the figures we have given in the first 
paragraph, it will be obvious that, as compared with agriculture, 
the proportion of the population that is engaged in industry must 
be extremely small. According to the Census of 1921 the per¬ 
centage of the inhabitants that was then engaged in mdustr^'^ was 
10^ per cent.,—a further 1^ per cent, being employed in transport 
work or mining. But of the per cent, classed as industrial 
workers, the great majority were engaged in unorganized industries 
connected with the supply of personal and household necessities 
and the simple implements of work, and no more than 1 
per cent, of the population was shown as being employed in 
organized modern industrial concerns. Moreover, even this 1 
per cent, is a somewhat inflated total, since it includes persons 
employed on plantations and grass farms. Thus in order to 
obtain a figure for the total proportion of industrial workers 
in India which would be approximately comparable to similar 
figures for the industrial countries of the West, it would 
probably be reasonable to take f per cent, of the population as 
representing the workers actually engaged in organized industries 
and to add to this the 1} per cent, relating to transport workers 
and miners toL»‘ether with a further 3 per cent, drawn from the 
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group of people engaged in “ unorganized ’’ industries,—arriving 
at a final total of no more than per cent. Nevertheless when 
the total population of a country amounts to the enormous figure 
of 320 millions, per cent, of it represents a substantial number 
of people; and in point of fact the existence in India of approxi¬ 
mately 16,900,000 persons who may be classed as industrial workers 
has entitled her,—as a result of the memorandum issued from the 
India office to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations in 
1921,—to be listed by the International Labour Organization a» 
one of the eight most important industrial States in the world, 
and to claim a seat on its governing body. 

Another point to be emphasised is the comparative novelty of 
industrialism in India, and the rapidity of its growth. To 
take for example the two largest and most important industries 
which the country contains, we find that whereas in 1880 the 
numbers of cotton and jute mills throughout the countiy were oo 
and 22 respectively, in 1928 they had risen to 279 and 91; and 
that during the same period the labour employed in the cotton 
industry had risen from 40,000 to 319,000 persons, and that in the 
jute industry from 27,000 to 339,000. Perhaps even more remark¬ 
able has been the speed with which more recently established indus¬ 
trial undertakings,—such as modern mining operations, railway 
and dockyard work, the manufacture of iron and steel, paper, 
matches, and so foith,—have developed during the last three 
decades. 

Associated partly with this rapid extension of modern industrial 
activity and partly with the country’s social and geographical pecu¬ 
liarities, is the fact that as yet India can scarcely be said to possess 
an urban proletariat in the sense in which that term is under¬ 
stood in the other great industrial countries of the world. Hitherto 
there has been no such seveiance in culture or even in function as 
has occurred elsewheie between the imlustrial operatives and the 
inhabitants of the rural districts from which they have been 
drawn. The Indian factory hand is generally a purely migratory 
individual, who visits the towns or industrialized areas at certain 
seasons,—as for instance during the normally slack periods of 
agricultural operations, or in times of scarcity or famine, or else 
for a few years of life only, in order that he may accumulate a 
little capital; but he has no intention of settling in them perma- 
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nently, nor does Le usually bring his family with him. In conse¬ 
quence he is liable to abandon his job for very trivial reasons, and 
sliould he fail to find some alternative occupation in the towns will 
probably wend his way back to his ancestral village, in which in 
any case he generally spends a large part of his life as an ordinary 
cultivator. And the migratory habit of the industrial workers is- 
far from being their only unusual characteristic; they are also 
bewilderingly heterogeneous. In the large industrial towns are to 
hej found labourers drawn from every part of the country, differing 
piofoundly in race and caste and creed, having widely contrasting 
standards of living,—as for instance over such questions as the uso 
of a vegetajian or non-vegetarian diet, which naturally makes a 
substantial difference to a family budget when the annual income 
per head does not exceed E-s. 100,—and speaking languages and 
dialects wliicli are often incomprehensible to one another; yet despite 
their differences finding themselves herded together by day in the 
indiscriminate uniformity of factory conditions, and spending their 
leisure moments in the congested tenement houses of the industrial 
quarter. One of the most cojispicuous results of this contusing 
state of affairs, and the rapidity with which it has developed, has 
been the deplorable dearth that has hitherto prevailed of accurate 
statistical knowledge about the details of the country’s industrial 
life, which has proved a grave handicap, both to the State and to 
employers, in their endeavours to grapple 'with the problems which 
inevitably arise from the sudden impact of the foices of modern 
industrialism upon an unaccustomed environment. It w^as partly 
with the object of remedying these deficiencies in knowledge that 
the Eoyal Commission on Labour w^as appointed early in 1929, in 
circumstances described in our Eeport last year; and undoubtedly 
its investigations, which have been in progress during the yjeriod 
under review, will widen the range of ascertained fact substantially, 
since a large quantity of detailed information was prepaied for 
submission to it which w^as not previously obtainable. But consi¬ 
deration of this material had best be deferred until the publication 
of our Eeport next year, when the final results of tire Commission- 
ei-s’ labours will probably be available. 

I'hese two fundamental factors, how^ever,—^the migratory habits 
of tl:e industrial population, and their heterogeneity,—obviously 
account for- the great majority of the peculiar problems of Indian. 
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urban life which the Commissioners have under consideration. For 
example, the extraordinary duration of many of tlie strikes which 
have occurred in the industrial areas during recent years,—and, as 
we saw in Chapter I, during the year under review also,—has 
certainly been in part due to the fact that the strikers were not solely 
dependent upon earning town wages, and those who did not actually 
return to their village to lesume their traditional occupations were 
at least in the majority of cases fortified b}^ tlie knowledge that 
they could do so if they wished. Similarly the comparative weakness 
of Trades Unionism in India has been largely due to the fact that 
there is generally speaking no static urban proletariat upon which 
those organizations can be based, and that consequently the leaders 
of the Trades Unions, who in any case are largely drawn from the 
literate classes, have comparatively little hold over the uneducated 
and impermanent Union members. Moreovej', the naturally low 
output of the average Indian industrial labourer,—which in part 
is due to the traditional and climatic causes which w'e have seen to 
be also responsible for the poor productivity of the ryot,—is aggra- 
yaied by the fact that he (cannot be relied upon to stay in the same 
place for any deteriiiinable length of time; and und()ul)tedly the 
speed and extent of the labour turnover in the important industrial 
areas in a serious handicap to the country’s economic development. 
Again, the fluidity and trauscience of tlie urban ])opulatioii is 
responsible for abnormalities in the statistics of po])ulation in the 
larger cities of India which ai-e probably unparalleled in any oiliei* 
part of the world, and have given rise to social problems of great 
complexity. The Census lleport for 1921, for example, show^ed 
that of the total pojiulation of Bombay, only 16 per cent, bad been 
born in the city, and that males outnumbered females in the pro¬ 
portion of 1,000 to 624; similarly, less than 25 per cent, of the 
inhabitants of Calcutta and its suburbs bad been born there, and 
the sex ratio was as low as 470 females to every 1,000 males; while 
in Itangoon the corresponding figure for females was only 444. 
It will readily be understood that facts such as those necessarily 
give rise to a multitude of intricate problems of profound human 
importance. On the other hand the migratory habit of the workers 
has at least one practical advantage, in that it renders the problem 
of unemployment much less acute and intractable in India than 
it is in the industrial States of the West,—though here again the 
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absence of statistical data prevents our reinforcing* this statement 
with detailed facts and figures. But broadly speaking it would be 
true to say that while unemployment does indeed occur sporadically 
in India among particular classes of the industrial population, all 
the labour available can normally be absorbed, and frequently the 
problem is not so much to find work for the workless as to find 
workers for the work. Moreover such unemployment as is found 
in Indian industrial aroUvS often arises not from causes inherent 
in the industries themselves, but from totally extraneous factors 
such as crop-failure in the surrounding rural districts, as a result 
of which an exceptional quantity of agricultural labour foi* which 
no use can be found flows into the towns, and congests an industrial 
employment market already recruited from rural sources,—although 
the danger of this occurring on a really large and embarrassing 
scale is considerably reduced by the unique and elaborate system of 
famine relief which the administration has established. When we 
talk of unemployment in India, what we usually have in mind is 
not unemployment amongst the artisans and manual labourers of 
the towns at all, but unemployment amongst the educated middle 
classes, and there is no doubt that this constitutes a dangerous and 
deplorable problem whose gravity is steadily increasing. But it 
is not relevant to this context. 

This brief suinmaiy will have been sufficient to indicate the 
exceptional complexity of industrial problems in India, and the 
magnitude of the difficulties with which the Government is con¬ 
fronted in its endeavours to ameliorate the condition of the urban 
workers. Admittedly the state of the labouring classes in the large 
industrial towns such as Calcutta, Bombay, Madi*as, Itangoon, 
Ahmedabad, and Cawnpore is in many ways very unsatisfactory, 
and there is as yet a great deal to be done in such matters as the 
provision of an adequate industrial medical service, proper sanitary 
arrangements, bathing facilities, canteens, cloakrooms, schools for 
juveniles, creches for the children of female employees, workmen’s 
insurance, and labour exchanges, before it can be said that the 
condition of the industrial operatives in India is comparable to that 
to which similar classes in the more advanced and powerful States 
of Europe and America have become accustomed during the last 
two generations. But, from the very nature of the difficulties to 
which we have drawn attention, this is inevitable. Moreover, there 
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are other factors quite apart from the two fuu da mental problems 
we have mentioned which should be borne in mind. It must not be 
forgotten that the introduction of modern industrial activitv into 
sub-tropical climates is still in an experimental stage, and has 
given rise to peculiar troubles towards whose solution the experience 
of the industrialized States of the AVest is of no assistance. There 
is also the ignorance and apathy of the por>reT classes in India to 
be contended with; if the impulse towards improved (conditions on 
the part of those primarily concerned is deficient, then olivioi^ly 
even the most far-reaching and radical expeiiinents in ameliora¬ 
tion, either on the jiart of the (lovernment or of private organiza¬ 
tions, must be gravely handicapped. Again, there is the fa(d that 
female labour is often employed in Indian industrial concerns; and 
in a country where child-marriage is prevalent and voluntary 
spinsterhood very unusual, the results of this state of affairs, from 
the y)oint of view of maternal and infant mortality or debilitation, 
are necessarily grave. Strenuous efforts have recently been made 
to deal with the j)roh]em, as we shall shortly see, hut since the 
coal-mines of lleiigal, Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces 
alone employ 50,000 women, who constiiiite about 19 per cent, of 
the total labour force, it will be readil}^ understood that the problem 
is one which admits of no immediate solution. Yet another factor 
which considerably liandica])s siuch efforts as are made to improve 
the condition of the industrial workers is the system whereby they 
are recruited. In many towuis it has become customary for aspi¬ 
rants for industrial eni])loymeut who are newly arrived from the 
country to put themselves in the hands of jobbers who under¬ 
take to secure them work on the condition that they receive a 
commissioji on the wages received and are empowered to extract 
fines for recalcitrant behaviour; and this aiaangeinent gives rise to 
a multitude of social and economic evils which can he readily 
imagined. 

In the face of these manifold diffi( iilties, the improvements 
which have already been effected in the circumstances of the indus¬ 
trial w orkers, as a result of the activities of the Government, of em¬ 
ployers, and of private philanthropic organizations, are very credit¬ 
able. Within the sphere of private enterprise a substantial amount 
of really valuable work has already been achieved, and there is no 
doubt that its scope and efficacy, (if we exclude the periods during 
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which reformist energies are diverted into the less profitable chan¬ 
nels of political ao^itatioii), is steadily increasing. In cities where 
Improvement Trusts exist, a good deal of attention is being devoted 
to the provision of better homes for the workers, and employers are 
also realizing the practical advantages of undertaking housing 
schemes; in several of the large commercial centres both Indian 
and European firms have set a high and honourable example in the 
care which they devote to the conditions under which their (em¬ 
ployees live. Appreciable progress has also been achieved during 
the last decade in the provision of creches for children and of 
women doctors to safeguard the health of female workers. In all 
large industrial centres there is a growing interest on the part of 
the general public in the health of the operatives, and organizations 
such as the Servants of India, and the Poona Seva Sedan Society, 
are rendering valuable service by focussing public attention on 
such questions as housing, food supply, indebtedness, medical aid, 
educational facilities and so forth. These activities have been 
energetically supported by the State in many ways,—especially, of 
course, by the system of inspections instituted under the Mines and 
Factories Acts,—and have been supplemented by a number of en¬ 
quiries, as for example, those undertaken by the Royal Commission 
on Labour, by organizations such as the Bombay Labour Offi(;e, by 
various specialist bodies which have been investigating problems 
like that of the ventilation of cotton mills, and by the Board of 
Conciliation and the Court of Enquiry which were set up during the 
year under the Trades Disputes Act, whose activities we shall 
shortly describe. But naturally the most important aspect of the 
Government’s activity on behalf of labour is not so much enquiry 
as legislative action; and here it has had the advantage of being 
able to make use to considerable extent of the experience of Gieat 
Britain and other countries in which industrialization develo]ied 
earlier; in consequence the last two generations have witnessed the 
passage of a large number of wisely framed and effective measures, 
such as the Factories Acts in 1881, 1891, 1911, 1922, and 1928, 
the Mines Acts of 1901 and 1923, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1923, the Trade Unions Act of 1926, the Trades Disputes Act 
of 1929, and the Maternity Benefits Acts passed in the Bombay 
Presidency and tlie Central Provinces in 1929 and 1930, respec- 
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-tively,—which tof^ether constitute an admirabie legislative achieve¬ 
ment. 

Among a number of other reforms effecied under the Factories 
Acts, provision has been made for the introduction of a regularized 
€0-bour week, the raising of the minimum age of children em¬ 
ployees from 9 to 12, a considerable Avidening of the official defini¬ 
tion of the word factory ”, and a (iomplete prohibition of night 
work for women and children. The latest repoit on the working 
of the A(‘t covers the year 1928. During that ]>eriod small increiiShs 
occurred in the number of factories in all the Provinces and ad¬ 
ministrations with the exception of Baluchistan, and the total rose 
from 7,515 to 7,8r)5. The factory population showed a slight 
decrease, th(‘ total average daily number of opeiatives having; been 
1,520,315, as against 1,533,382 in 1927. The fall was mainly due 
to the mill strike in Bombay, wdjich lasted six months. There were 
also decreases in Assam, Biliar and Orissa, the United Provin(;es, 
and Ajmer-Merwara, the first being attributed to a reduction in the 
number of children employed in tea factories. The remaining 
Provinces all experienced increases. The total number of women 
employed in factories^ decreased slightly to 352,933, and some of 
the provincial increases, such as that of Bengal, were partly ascribed 
to greater employment of labour over 13 years of age instead of 
children. The Bombay report indicated that the irregular employ¬ 
ment of women in Sind had been consideiably reduced by the 
surprise visits and prosecutions recently instituted; but on the other 
hand it is recorded in the Burma report that cases of illegal em¬ 
ployment of women at night had been detected and that this irre¬ 
gularity bad not been so effectively stamped out as was thought. 
The number of children employed in factories fell from 57,562 in 
1927 to 50,911 in 1928. Excepting the Punjab, all the Provinces 
shared in this satisfactory decrease, which was generally ascribed 
to a growing preference for adult labour OAving to the rigid en- 
t'orceinent of the proAusions of the Act couceTiiing juvenile employ¬ 
ment. The action taken in the Bombay Presidency had led to an 
almost complete cessation of the irregular employment of children 
in the Ahmedabad mills, which some years before was rife. The 
Bengal report states that although the abuse of child labour had 
steadily decreased it w^as still prevalent, and suggests that the evil 
cannot be entirely eradicated until some form of compulsory pri- 
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mary education is introduced. As regards the length of the work¬ 
ing week, out of every 100 factories employing men, in 28 the men 
worked for 48 hours or less per week, in 13 for more than 48 hours 
but less than 55 hours, while in 59 the hours amounted to 55 or 
more; and out of ever}^ 100 factories enipluying women, in 30 the 
women’s working hours were limited to 48 hours or less per week, 
in 14 the hours were between 48 and 55, and in 56 they amounted 
to 55 or more. Thirty-four per cent, of the factories employing 
children fixed their maximum hours at not more than 50 per week. 
The number of exemptions from certain sections of the Act increased 
slightly during the year, largely as a result of the fact that it became 
necessary to grant short-term exemptions to cotton-ginning factories 
in the Punjab. The total number of accidents recorded rose to 
16,342 as against 15,711 in 1927; the increase was, however, mostly 
due to minor accidents which accounted for 524 out of the total of 
637. In the Central Provinces and Perar, where the total nnmher 
of accidents rose from 293 in 1927 to 337 in 1928, it is stated that 
the increase was laigely attiibutable to greater knowledge of the 
provisions of the Workmen’s CocnpeMsation Af;t on the part of the 
operatives, and that injuries of the most trivifil nature such as cuts 
and bruises had been freely reported during the period under re¬ 
view. The important matter of providing fencing for dangerous 
machinery received a considerable amount of attention during the 
year, and the provincial reports indicate that the improvements 
effected were satisfactory. Perceptible progress was also made in 
housing and sanitation in Madras; 20 factories, in addition to the 
191 that had already dune so, embarked on schemes for providing 
housing accommodation for their employees; and improvement in 
sanitation was reported from Bombay and Beiigal. An interesting 
step towards ensuring healthy conditions of work in new factories 
was made in the United Provinces, where the Government issued 
model bye-laws to be adopted by the municipal and district boards. 
Marked improvement took place during the year in the ventilation 
and lighting of factories, particularly in the Bombay Presidency; 
the six new spinning and weaving mills in Ahmedabad which were 
about to be opened at the end of the period were provided with 
ventilating and cooling arrangements costing Es. 7,34,000, and 37 
of the old mills in the city had recently spent no less than 
Es. 9,97,000 on improvements in ventilation; in Sholapur, also, 
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considerable activity had been displayed, and Rs. 3,00,000 had 
been expended on similar facilities by four mills alone. These 
gratifying developments had undoubtedly been stimulated by the 
inquiry initiated by the Government some years before into the 
problem of ventilation and humidification in cotton mills. Sub¬ 
stantial impiovemerits in ventilation, (tooling, and lighting were 
also reported from the United Provinc.es, the (Central Provinces, 
Bilim and Orissa, and Bengal, during the yem. On the other 
hand, the develo])ment of welfare work was somewhat slow. In 
Bombay, the prolonged strike upset the creche arrangements in the 
mills and much of the work of past years had to be begun again; 
nevertheless at the end of the year there Tvere two more mill creches 
in opeT'ation than there had been in Dec^emher 19?7. Amongst the 
various activities undeitaken by the mill-owners of Bombay for 
the improvement of the workers’ welfare, perhaps the most in¬ 
teresting was the loan, at a low rate oi inVereA, oi Its. 14,000 to 
employees desirous of drawing earned wagtis before the stipulated 
pay-day,—the interest eaiuied being utilized foi- welfare work. In 
Bengal the most striking devidopinent was tlic ojiening of an eye- 
dispensary by the Kelvin Jute Mill, which will serve the whole of 
the Titaghur District. An interesting innovation also occurred in 
the Punjab, at the Egerion Woollen Mills, Dhariwal, which started 
a sports club for its em])l()yces. The iotal number of factories 
ms])ected during the year )()se to 7,093, as compared with 6,G92 in 
1927, and the ratio of the number of factories inspected to the total 
number of factories rose from (i9 to 90 per cent. Assam continued 
to contain the largest Jiiimher of uninspected factories. The con¬ 
victions obtained during the year for breaches of the Factories Act 
amounted to 1,348, and the number of ficrsons convicted to 419, as 
against figures of 1,420 and 432 respectively in 1927; the decrease 
was chiefly accounted for by a marked reduction in the total for 
Mad ras. The Bengal report indicates that disregard for the Act 
lemaiued prevalent. Comment continued to be made in most of the 
reports on the inadequacy of the fines imposed by magistrates for 
breaches of the Act; in the Punjab over-working of labour was one 
of the chief ofiences under tlie Act, and it is indicated that an 
unscrupulous factory occupier often found it less profitable to obey 
the law in this matter than to break it and pay the small fine which 
was usually imposed. 
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The chief reforms introduced into the new Mines Act of 1923 
were the prohibition of the employment of children under 13 years 
of a^e and of tlieir presence below ground; the restriction of the 
hours of labour of adults to 60 hours a week above ground and 54 
hours below ground; and the prescription of a weekly day of rest. 
The Act, however, had the detect that it imposed no limit on the 
hours during which a minor might work in any one day; and in 
some mines a system was in force .whereby workers were encouraged 
to spend long hours underground, with the result that eiiective 
supervision was handicapped, the number of accidents was in¬ 
creased, and the efficiency of the men reduced. An Amending Act 
was accordingly passed in 1928, imposing restrictions on the daily 
hours of work and arranging for the introduction of a system of 
shifts; and the main provisions of this measure were brought into 
force on the 7th of April 1930. Another development whi(;h oc¬ 
curred sin(*-e the passage of the Act of 1923, and which w^e described 
in our Iteport last year, was the issue of jegulations, operating as 
fj‘om the 1st of tfuiy 1929, which totally piohibited the employment 
of women underground in all mines in British India exc.ept the 
coal mines of Bengal, Bihar £ind Orissa, and the Central Provinces, 
and the salt mines of the Piinjah. In these mijies, wliich employ a 
large number of women, immediate prohibition would have caused 
serious industrial dislocation, but it was j)rovided that the numher 
of women employed underground in tliem shall he reduced by defi¬ 
nite stages to nil during a period of 10 years. Tlie latest repoj t of 
the Chief Inspector of Mines covers the year 1928, and shows that 
during that period the daily average number of persons employed 
in mines was 257,671, as compared with 209,290 in the previous 
year. Of these persons 117,940 worked underground, 79,458 in 
open workings, and 70,275 on the surface; 189,590 were males, and 
78,081 females. The number of people employed in coal mines wms 
164,139 as against a total of 165,213 in the previous year; of these 
36,427 were females, employed chiefly as loaders. The actual 
number of women working underground was 31,785. The number 
of persons employed in metalliferous mines, including mica, stone, 
clay, and salt mines, was 103,532, which was 545 less than the 
number employed in 1927; 75,323 were males and the rest females, 
of whom only 3,377 worked underground. During the year there 
were 221 fatal accidents, which is 12 more than in 1927 and 6 more 
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than the average number for the preceding five years; these acci¬ 
dents caused the loss of 259 lives, as against 247 in the preceding 
year; of the persons killed, 210 were males and 49 females. In 
addition there were 654 serious accidents involving injuries to 683 
persons, as compared with 650 serious accidents involving injuries 
to 713 persons in 1927. 

Despite the peculiar difficulties of applying such a measure to 
Indian industrial conditions,—such as shortage of qualified medical 
men, the migratory propensities of the workers, and theii- inability 
to undertake expensive litigation,—the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act of 1928 was a corny)rehensive piece of legislation, and included 
within its scope practically all the employees in factories, mines 
and railways, besides a number of other workers. During the 
year 1928, the number of cases coming within the purview 
of Statement I of the Act amounted to 16,768. as comy)ared with 
15,216 during the previous y(‘ar, but tlie amount of compensation 
paid declined from Ils. 11,11,254 to Rs. 10,95,730. The report on 
the working of the Act during the period states that there are 
definite indications that its provisions are becoming more and more 
widely known, although there inevitably remain many employees 
who are ignorant of it. It is, however, remarked that there has 
been no great improvement in the matter of obtaining satisfactory 
returns from emyiloyers, with the possible excejition of Madras; 
in Bombay only about 78 per cent, of the employers ('oueerned 
submitted returns; fhe attitude of emy)loyers towards claims made 
by tbeir einj)loyees is also stated to be not uniformly generous. 
Delay occurred in some places in disposing of claims under the 
Act owing to the fact that relatives of deceased workmen could not 
be easily traced. On the whole, however, no difficulty of serious 
importance was experienced in the administration of the Act during 
the year. A small non-controversial measure known as the Work¬ 
men’s (k)mpensation (Amendment) Act, 1929, I’cceived the assent 
of the (lovernor-General in March of that year, hut the Govern¬ 
ment does not ])ropose to initiate further changes until after the 
y>ubli(*ation of the B-ey)ort of the Itojuil Commission on liabour. 

Trade Unionism in India is of very recent growth, since its 
history can scarcely be traced back earlier tlian 1918. During the 
following four years, however, the movement derived remarkable 
impetus from the distress in which the industrial workers were 
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plunged by the failure of the wage-level to keep pace with the 
rise in the price-level, and during this period strikes were numerous, 
bitter, and prolonged; but owing to the peculiar characteristics of 
Indian urban labour, the Trade Unions which were formed in con¬ 
nection with them as a rule failed to extend their activities beyond 
what would be expected of militant strike (committees, and many 
of them disintegrated entirely after the settlement of the dispute 
from which they had originated. The results of this state of affairs 
w\.>re very confusing and unsatisfactory to the Government, to em¬ 
ployers, .and to workmen alike, and accordingly a Bill designed to 
provide for the protection and registration of Trade Unions was 
drafted in 1924, and subsequently passed in the form of the Trade 
Union Act, 1926. This Act offers to all bond fide Trade Unions 
the opportunity of registration, which involves certain liabilities 
and confers certain privileges. On the one hand registered Unions 
are required to frame and supply lules on certain matters, to have 
their accounts audited, to compose their executive of persons at 
least 50 per cent, of whom are actually engaged or employed in 
the industry concerned, and to confine expenditure to certain 
specified objects; on the other hand the officers and members of the 
Unions obtain protection from liability for breaches of contract in 
connection with acts done in furtherance of trade disputes, and for 
certain tortious acts of their agents, and the officers are in some 
respects rendered immune from prosecution for criminal conspiracy. 
Although it is obviously too early to pass final judgment on the 
matter, it would be true in general to say that considering the 
peculiar difficulties with which Trade Unionism is faced in India, 
the Act has proved successful; and the number of Unions that had 
been registered under it prior to the 1st of April 1929 amounted to 
78 and their aggregate membership to 181,577. During the year 
under review the most important event which took place in the 
Trade Union world was the split which occurred at the meeting of 
the All-India Trade Union Congress, which was held at Nagpur 
in November and December 1929, between those members who 
favoured the institution of a boycott of the Boyal Commission on 
Labour and those who did not. The result of this cleavage of 
opinion was the creation of a new body, known as the All-India 
Trade Union Federation, in opposition to the Congress. 

The origin of the Trades Disputes Act of 1929 was discussed in 
some detail in our Beport last yeaj-. The objc^ct of this piece of 
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legislation was the provision of machinery for preventing and 
settling industrial troubles, in the shape of Courts of Enquiry and 
Boards of Conciliation, the function of the former being to investi¬ 
gate and report on such questions connected with disputes as might 
be referred to them, and of the latter to negotiate and if possible 
eft'ect a settlement,—while both, it is hoped, should enable public 
opinion to be mobilized in such a way as to prevent or shorten the 
disputes that arise. During the year under review this machinery 
was put into operation on two occasions only,—which we have 
already mentioned,—the one being the establishment of a Court 
of Inquiry by the Government of Bombay on the 3rd of July, to 
enquire into the dispute between the employers find the workmen 
in the Bombay textile industry, and the other the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation by the Governor-General in Council, to 
deal with the dis})ute between the Agent of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Ilailway, and the employees’ on ion, concerning 
the terms under which certain employees were lieing transferred 
from the railway worksliops at Parel to the mnv workshops at 
Dohad. The reports of both these bodies are cortainiy valuable 
documents, but at this early stage in the working of the Act it is 
scarcely possible to say how effective it is likely to be in reducing 
or preventing industrial disputes. 

Apart from the Trades Disputes Act, no important legislation on 
industrial matters was undertaken or effected during the year. 
Certain proposals for minor amendments, both in the Trades Dis¬ 
putes Act and the Trade Unions Act, were made by the Government 
of Bombay as a result of the recommendations oi the Court of 
Inquiry, and at the conclusion ot the yeai- these were under the 
consideration of the Government of India. Mention may also be 
made of a Bill which was introduced into the Legislative Assembly 
in September 1928, to amend the Indian Patents and Designs Act 
of 1911. The Bill was based partly on the revision of the English 
Law undertaken in 1919 and partly on the experience gained in 
India on the working of the Act of 1911, and has been passed into 
law. 

One further feature of Indian industrial life requires mention, 
and that is its international implications. As a member of the 
League of Nations and of the International Labour Organization, 
India has had to consider and take action upon various Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations affecting labour, which have 
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substantially influenced the shaping of such pieces of legislation 
as the Factories Act, the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the 
Mines Act; and the international aspect of labour questions seems 
bound to assume an increasing importance as the years pass. 
During the year under review various matters of this kind came up 
for consideration. It will be recalled that mention has been made 
in our two previous Reports of the fact that the Draft Convention 
adopted by the Tenth International Labour Conference on the qiies- 
titii of introducing a scheme of sickness insur.ance has been under 
examination by the Government of India, and tliat provincial Gov¬ 
ernments had been lequired in 1928 to give their views on the 
matter, and that their replies had been received. During 1929, 
however, the subject remained in abeyance, since it was felt desir¬ 
able to await the publication of the report of the Royal Commission 
on Labour before taking definite action. 

Mention was made in our Report last year of the Draft Con¬ 
vention and Recommendation adopted by the Eleventh Interna¬ 
tional Labour Conference on the subject of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery, and of the fact that at that date the question whether 
India should ratify the Convention was undecided. Under Article 
405 of the Treaty of Yersailles the Draft Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations of the International Labour Conference are to be 
brought before “ the authority or authorities within whose com¬ 
petence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or other 
action and as the ratification of the Convention and the accept¬ 
ance of the Recommendation involves new legislation, the com¬ 
petent authority for the purpose in the Indian Legislature. The 
Draft Convention and Recommendation were accordingly placed 
before the Council of State and the Legislative Assembly on the 
24th and 26th September 1929, respectively, in the form of a 
resolution lecommending to the Governor-General in Council that 
ratification of the Convention or acceptance of the Recommendation 
should not be effected. The resolution was adopted by the Council 
of State on the 26th September 1929 and by the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly on the 20th January J930; it was, liowever, slightly amended 
by the Assembly in order that it might be made clear that the 
decision wms not final, and that the question would be reconsidered 
in the light of the recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
Labour. 
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The Twelfth Session of the International Labonr Conference 
which was held at Geneva in May and June 1929 adopted, ivfer 
alia, recommendations concerning the prevention of industrial ac.cd- 
cleuts, and the responsibility for the protection of power-diiven 
machineiy. The report of the Delegates of the Goveniment of 
India to the Conference and the texts of the Ro(‘ommendation8 
adopted have been published. On the 10th March 1930 the Ilecom- 
mendations were j)laced before the Council of State, and the House 
adopted a lesolution to the etfect that the Governor-General in 
Council should be asked to examine the possibility of giving effect 
to the Itecommendations concerning the prevention of industrial 
accidents, and that the results of this examination should be pinched 
before the Coutuul within eighteen months. The Decommendat ions 
were placed before the Legislative Assembly by means of a reso¬ 
lution in similar terms moved in that Chambei* on the 31st of 
March, but the House decided to postpone consideration of it till 
the next Simla Session. 

The Thirteenth (Maritime) Session of the International Labour 
Conference which was held at Geneva in October 1929, had under 
discussion the regulation of hours of work on board ship, the pro¬ 
tection of seamen in case of sickness, the promotion of seamen’s 
welfare in port, and the establishment by each maritime (country 
of a minimum requirement of professional capacity in the case of 
captains, navigating and engineer officers in charge of watches on 
board merchant ships,—but final decdsions on these matters were 
not reached. 



CHAPTER V. 


Commonicatiosis. 

Opinions may differ concerning the extent to which indica¬ 
tions of “ progress are to be found in some of our previous 
Chapters. In certain quarters, for example, it is denied that the 
politics which the introduction of the new democratic institutions 
aii:^. ideals from the West had evoked, may be considered “ pro¬ 
gressive ” in the sense of representing a development which is 
natural and congenial to India, or likely to bring happiness and 
prosperity to her inhabitants in the future. Again, there are those 
who argue that the industrialization of India,—the development 
of cotton mills, mines, iron works and so forth, and the consequent 
growth of an urban proletariat,—is to be deplored rather than 
(iommcndcd, since it is introducing into the country forces which 
in Europe and America have created a whole train of unsolved 
social problems of extraordinary complexity. Hut as regards the 
development of modern means of communication there is not the 
same scope for dispute. From the material point of view alone, 
the achievement of those responsible for the creation of India’s 
railway system, her posts and telegraphs, roads and shipping, is 
of course extremely impressive, and by facilitating famine relief, 
creating markets, and providing employment, these agencies have 
undeniably brought many practical benefits to the people of this 
country. For the philosophical student of human affairs, however, 
this is not so important as the far-reaching “ moral ” or cultural 
revolution which they arc effecting throughout India, by widening 
the range of interests and opportunities amongst all classes, and 
bringing the hundreds of thousands of isolated village communi¬ 
ties, where the typical rural civilization of India has been main¬ 
tained unmodified for centuries, into some sort of contact with the 
affairs of the rest of the world. Thus from the psychological, even 
more than the material point of view, the spread of modern trans¬ 
port and communications over the surface of the sub-continent is 
an event of immense significance, since it is giving this country a 
coherence which hitherto it has lacked, and by knitting it into a 
comparatively homogeneous administrative whole is enabling the 
formerly elusive ideal of a united India to come within the range 
of realization. 
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Of the various means of transport available, the railways,— 
owing to the country’s vast size,—are of course by far the 
most important, and the active policy of development which has 
been and still is being pursued by those responsible for them must 
inevitably exercise a profound influence upon India’s economic 
and cultural development. In Chapter YII will be found an 
a(‘Count of the financial position of the railways during the year 
under review, and here we will concern ourselves with general ad¬ 
ministrative questions only. At the outset, for the benefit of i.'Hih 
readers as are unfamiliar Avith Indian affairs, it is desirable to 
explain that the methods of j'ailway administration in this country 
and in (heat llritairi are radically different, since no less than 
75 per cent, of the route mileage of Indian railways is owned and 
47 per cent, is directly managed by the State. The control, financ¬ 
ing, and development of the railways therefore falls largely on 
the Central Government, which acts in these matters through the 
body known as the Railway Board. As now constituted, the Board 
consists of the Chief Commissioner, a Financial Commissioner and 
three other Members, and is assisted by five Directors expert in 
civil engineerir^r, mechanical engineering, traffic, finance, and 
labour, Avhose functions are to relieve the Board itself of routine 
work, by disposing of all detailed or technical matters themselves, 
and thus to enable it to concentrate its attention on the larger 
questions of policy. This arrangement,—except for the fact that 
posts for one new Member and one new Director were created in 
1929,—dates from 1924, when,—as a result of the recommendations 
of the Acworth Committee,—considerable changes were made not 
only in the railway finances, but also in the composition and func¬ 
tions of the Railway Board and the administrative organization as a 
whole. For some time prior to that date it had been apparent 
that the increase in railway mileage and the growing complexity 
of traffic problems under modern conditions would necessitate 
some changes, since the burden of work throAvn on the staff of 
the larger railways by the “departmental” system of adminis¬ 
tration then existing had become so heavy as to militate against 
efficiency. Investigation indicated that the remedy lay in adopt¬ 
ing an arrangement which had been applied with success in other 
regions such as South Africa and parts of America where railways 
are also spread over vast areas. The main object of this new 
“ divisional ” system, as it is called, is to fix entire responsibility 
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for the working of any one section of line on a single officer. The 
divisions ’’ administered by these officers naturally vary consi¬ 
derably in magnitude according to circumstances, but as a rule 
are a good deal larger than the old railway ‘‘districts ”, each of 
which used to be controlled by three or more officers individually 
responsible to different departmental chiefs at railway headquart¬ 
ers. Under the new system, on the other hand, officers in charge 
of the “division ”, who themselves have wider powers than any 
tlv^'* were exercised by the administrative officers in the old days, 
are directly responsible not to heads of departments, but to the 
“ Agent ” or administrative head of the whole railway. Thus 
responsibility under the divisional system is very much more 
centralized, and the danger of an overlapping of functions is 
reduced. 

A glance at the map opposite will give some indication 
of the extent of railway development in India within compara¬ 
tively recent times. In 1872 the total railway mileage in India 
was a little over 5,300. By the end of March 1930, it was ap¬ 
proximately 41,724, which is nearly double that of the United 
Engdoni. Considering how vastly greater India is than the 
United Kingdom this may not at first seem a very impressive 
comparison, but it must be remembered that this country contains 
immense areas of mountain and desert and swamp over which 
population is sparse and railway construction almost impossible, 
whereas practically the whole of the United Kingdom is geogra¬ 
phically accessible and in some way productive; and the fact that 
in India within under 60 years nearly 36,500 miles of railway 
have been constructed, often under extraordinarily difficult condi¬ 
tions, is at least indicative of enterprise on the part of the State 
and the companies concerned. Moreover the efficiency and com¬ 
fort of India’s long distance railw^ay services is probably unsur¬ 
passed in any other part of the world. As regards the future, the 
quotations given in Chapter VII from the speech made by the 
Commerce Member in presenting the last Railway Budget to the 
Assembly, will demonstrate that although a considerable reduction 
has had to he made, owing to the general financial stringency, in 
the expenditure to be devoted to new construction, the work sanc¬ 
tioned, in progress, or completed during the period under review 
was nevertheless substantial. The number of new lines sanctioned 
during the year was five, of wdiich two, whose total length will 
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145-5 miles, have alreaclj'' been started, while work on the rc- 
niainiiig three, amonnting to 82-27 miles, will shortly be begun. 
812-07 miles of new railway were opened to public traffic during 
iVie 12 months ending on the 1st of April 1930, and the total 
mileage under construction at that date was approximately 2,420- 

Most of these new lines are small branches or feeders, and 
indeed the most striking feature of the llailway Board’s progriwume 
is the absence of ambitious projects of trunk line coiistruetion. 
"rhis is due to the fact that India is already well served by trunk 
lines which, like the telegraph system, are based on a scheme oiit- 
iiiiod by Lord Dalhousie over 70 years ago. He conceived the 
idea of a system of great trans-Indian routes linking the interior 
of each Presidency with its outlying parts and the different Presi¬ 
dencies with each other, and including lines from Calcutta to 
Lahore, from Bombay to tlie North-West of India, from Madras 
to Bombay, and from Madras to the Malabar Coast; and these now 
form the skeleton to which liave been appended the numerous sub¬ 
sidiary lines which cover the country. There are liowever a few 
gaps in the original skeleton which for one reason or another have 
remained unfilled. Work on two of the smaller gaps, namely the 
Central India Coalfields llailway,—which will cross the space lying 
between the East Indian and Bengal-Nagpur Bailways in Chota 
Nagpur and the Central Provinces,—and the Ilaipur-Parvatipuram 
Railway,—which will complete the link between the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and the East Coast,—is now far advanced; only 14 miles of 
the sanctioned portion of the Central India Coalfields llailway 
remain to be opened, the remainder being now in nse,* while the 
Ilaipur-Parvatipuram llailway is expected to be completed in 
1931-32, a considerable length of line having been opened to traffic 
during the year under review. A third gap was recently filled by 
the Eazipei-Bellarshah llailway, built by II. E. II. the Nizam’s 
Government, which was opened to traffic in November 1928. 
Before the skeleton can he said to be llieoretically quite complete, 
however, there are two or possibly three other trunk lines which 
would need to he constructed, but hitherto they have not appeared 
likely to be financially justified. One of these is the Bombay-Sind 
connection, and another is a broad gauge line between Karachi and 
the United Provinces. The former, because it is to some extent 

* SanctioD for an additional 155 miles however has yet to be obtained. 
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short-circuited by an easy sea-route, has hitherto not been considered 
a promising commercial undertaking, but it is believed that its 
construction will become necessary and will prove reinuneratiye 
as soon as the extensive irrigation operations in Sind cause an 
increase in production and population. The broad gauge connection 
between Karachi and the TTnited Provinces is, similarly, at present 
un}^tifiod, owing lo the fact that a metre gauge connection alrendy 
exists, and is not seriously overstressed with traffic. Tin* ihiid 
trunk line which has from time to time been projected is the (con¬ 
nection between India and ihirma. Of the three possible routes, 
that via Akyab seems the most practicable, but, in its ent’reiy, 
it would not at present prove remunerative; a start is howo‘ver 
being made with a short branch 25 miles long between ('hittaaong 
and Dobazari. 

This being tiie position as regards the main trunk line^. Tlie 
Government,—as we have indicated,—is devoting its attention 
primarily to filling in the interstices of the main network with 
useful brauches and feeders, which will bring the benefits of 
railway service nearer the doors of the rural population and enable 
produce to be conveniently moved and marketed. In view of the 
fact that nearly 90 per cent, of the population of the country is 
devoted to agricultural pursuits this policy is obviously sound. 

In addition to the construction of new lines, several important 
works have been in progress during the y(‘ar under revic^w. In Ijist 
year’s Report reference was made to lh(^ electrification of certain 
sections of the Great Indian Peninsula, and the Bombaj^, Baroda 
and Central India Railways, which was intended mainly to 
relieve the congestion of traffic in the Ihickly populated areas in 
and around Bombay. These scheujes have now been completed, 
and a similar one, designed to pioveul congestion on the section 
of the South Indian Railway serr^ing Madras, has been sanctioned. 
The year was also distinguished by the extension of electric trac¬ 
tion from suburban to main lines, since a section of main line 
between Bombay and Poona, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, was formally opened to the new electric service on the 
5th of November, this being the first length of main line track 
to be electrified in India. Tlio section between Kalyan and 
Igatpuri is to be electrified shortly, and when this is done the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway will have the greatest length of 
electrified main line in the Empire. Amongst other important 
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works undertaken during the year may be mentioned the provision 
of additional tracks and improved facilities on the Madras sub¬ 
urban section of the South Indian Railway, including certain 
ov'erbridges for road traffic, the constriudion of bridges over tli<‘ 
Irrawaddy at Sagaing and over the Indus at Kalabagh, and tin' 
doubling of the Rupnarain bridge on the Rengal Xagpur Railway, 
l^rogress was well maintained during the year in tlie progr^mim^ 
of remodelling or altering railway workshops on lines g(‘nerally 
approved by the expert committee presided over by Sir Vincent 
Raven, to which reft'rence was made in previ(Uis Reports, dlie 
main works sanctioned during the year were tiie remodelling -d 
the Lillooah workshops on the East Indian Railway so as to 
provide an up-to-date caniage-body building shop for the Staf< - 
worked railways, the provision of a re])alr shoj) ai Rhusawal, oii 
the Great Indian l^eninsula Railway, and (he ])rovision of modeui 
machinery in the remodelii'd workshops for the Kastcrn Renge.i 
Railway at Kan(thaja])ara. (k)nsidorable acdiviiy also took place 
during tlie year in connection with the ])rovision of new locomo¬ 
tives and rolling stock; 152 new standard locomotives were ordered, 
and in addition orders were placed for the manufacture in India 
of 751 underframes and 2,300 goods w’agons. Another matter 
which has engaged the attention of the Railway Hoard for some 
time past that deserves mention, is the question of increasing the 
use of electric light and power in railway stations and yards. In 
192G a committee of electiical engineers of some of the principal 
railway administrations was convened to consider and report on 
the best method of lighting large railway areas and minor railway 
stations, and after considering this committee’s report, the Railway 
Board suggested that the railway adminislrations should undei- 
take further experiments on the subject and should give particular 
attention to lighting problems when preparing yard designs; at the 
same time they issued orders for the institution of trials at some 
minor stations on the East Indian and North Western Railways 
with steam driven and internal combustion generating sets. The 
reports on these trials have furnished valuable data for comparing 
costs and have indicated the lines along which progress can most 
satisfactorily be made. It has already become evident that while 
the installation of steam driven plant at small railway stations 
might prove, as a rule, uneconomical, oil engines, on the other 
hand, are comparatively inexpensive to run and are reliable. 
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Apart from all these special activities, the Railway Board and the 
Agents of the different railways have been devoting an increasing 
amount of attention and of funds, during recent years, to general 
improvements in open-line facilities, and large sums have been 
expended on renewing rails and sleepers, re-modelling station yards 
and marshalling yards, and providing better facilities for the 
comfort of lower class passengers, especially in such matters as 
\vat^‘-supply, waiting and refreshment rooms, booking-hall ar¬ 
rangements, and improvements in coaching stock. 

An important event during the period under review was the 
})nrchase by the Government on the 1st of Jainiary 1930 of the 
Southern Punjab Railway on the expiry of the contract with the 
owning company. The acquisition of this system, which includes 
the lines from Delhi to Samasta, from Tnidliiana to McLeodganj, 
f]om Jullunder to Ferozepur, and from Kasur to Tiodhran, together 
with a few short branches, and whose aggregate length is about 
927 miles, cost approximately Rs. 7 crores; and apart from the 
administrative advantages arising out of the purchase, it is estimated 
that it will result in an increase of some Rs. 47 lakhs in the net 
imnual revenue to Government. 

Another important acquisition during the year was that of 
some lines in the Madras Presidency which were previously owned 
by District Boards. The question of acquiring these railways 
first arose out of the Government’s programme of new con¬ 
struction in Southern India, which involved the conversion of 
several of them into lines of through communication; and negotia¬ 
tions on the subject had been taking place with the District Boards 
since 1925. It was recognized that the railway systems in Southern 
India were under an obligation to the Boards for raising the funds 
by means of which these lines had been constructed, and special 
terms were therefore offered to them, whereby the capital involved 
would be merged in that of the South Indian Railway Company 
and would rank for dividends pan passti with the Secretary of 
State’s capital and the ordinary capital of the South Indian Rail¬ 
way. In the case of the Salem Suramangalam Railway, which 
''vas earning considerably higher dividends than the South Indian 
Railway, it was also provided that the capital to be brought into 
the accounts of the South Indian Railway as the capital of the 
District Board, would be an amount representing the capital ex¬ 
penditure on the line jdus an amount sufficient to yield the District 
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T3oard the same return as it olitained in the last year before the 
transfer of ownership. These terms having’ been aeoepted by the 
District Boards of Salem and Tanjore, the ownership of the Saleiri 
SiiramanGralam Itailway and of the Tanjore District Board 33ailway 
was transferred to the Government of India with effect from tne 
1st of April 1928, and the 1st of April 1929, respectively. 

In ])revions Deports references have been made to the work 
that is being done by local Advisory Committees on railways in 
bringing to the notice of their respective railway administrations 
matters affecting the .general public. These committees have now 
been established and are functioning on all Class I Dailw'ays, 
except the Jodhpur Railway. During the course of the year an 
Advisory Committee for the Barsi Light Railway was cstablisln'd. 
The committees have already proved themselves a valuable link 
between the railway administrations and the public, and 
the interest taken in their work, ami 1h(^ value aftached to tlndr 
influence, has been amply demonstrated by the number of applica¬ 
tions received from trade associations and other organizations 
asking for re])resentation upon them. Some of these ie((ucsts, oF 
course, have had to be refused, since the usefulness of the com¬ 
mittees would be impaired if their composition became unwieldy. 
Demands for the publi(*ation of a summary showing th(* work df>ne 
by these committees were made during the debates on the Dailway 
Budget both in 1928 and 1929, and accordingly a ])am])hlct show¬ 
ing those recommendations of the committees which had been 
accepted, with oi- without modification, by the railAvay administra¬ 
tions, and those which, for various leasons, had heeii refused, was 
issued to Members of the Legislature before tbe Debate on the 
Railway Budget in February 19o0; and similar pamphlets have 
been issued for each succeeding quarter and made available for 
sale. The total number of meetings held by these Advisoiw' Com¬ 
mittees,—excepting the committee on H. E. H. the Nizam’s State 
Railway,—throughout India during the year was 122, and perusal 
of the indexes of the pamphlets that are now being issued indicates 
the wide variety of subjects with which the committees have been 
dealing, amongst which are such matters as the prevention of the 
beggar nuisance at stations, the opening of book-stalls, tbe deten¬ 
tion to traflSc on level crossings, accommodation for female pas¬ 
sengers, facilities for unloading goods traffic, the provision of train 
indicators, the lighting of road bridges, overbridges and waiting 
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halls, the display of porters’ tariffs, the provision of warning Ibells 
in Indian refreshment rooms, and of servants’ compartments in 
upper class stock, changes in the names of stations, the issue of 
platform tickets, improvements in design of coaching stock, and 
the provision of special coaches for vendors of fruit and vegetables. 

The Enilway Hates Advisory (Committee, which was constituted 
in ]92G, continued to function during the period under the presi¬ 
dentship of Sir Narasimha Sarma, formerly Law Member of H. E. 
the YjLceroy’s Executive Council. The committee had three cases 
under enquirj^ on the 1st of April, 1929, and eight more cases were 
referred to it for investigation during the year. 

As regards rates and fares in general, readers of previous edi¬ 
tions of this B-eport will recollect thai substantial reductions have 
been eilected during both 1927-28 and 1928-29. During the year 
under jeview, however, no further general decrease ])roved possible, 
owing to the adverse finan(*ial ('ircuinstancos whicli a.i*e fully set 
foith in the latter part of Chapter YII. One small but satisfac¬ 
tory alteration was nevertheless effected, and consisted in an 
iin reasc' which was inti-oduced on practi(‘ally all the railways from 
I tic 1st of fTanuary 1980 in the scale of free luggage allow^ance for 
passengers. The old scale, which was brought into force more than 
forty years ago, allowed 2nd class passengers 30 seers of free 
luggage, intermediate class passengers 20 seers, and 3rd class pas¬ 
sengers 15 seers, and under the new arrangements these allowances 
have been increased to 40, 30 and 25 seers respectively. First class 
passengers were nut affected bv tbe change. 

Mention has beeii made in previous I?e])orts of the important 
work achieved by the Ceiitral Publicity Dureau, which was first 
established in 1927, in enc.ouraging tbe grow’th both of tourist 
traffic from abroad and of local traffic in India; and during 1929-30 
th.e results of fins propaganda Intve continued to be saiisfactorv. 
Five State-managed railways, namely, the Noiih-Western, tlie 
tiastcm Bengal, the Great Indian Peninsula, tbe East Indian, 
and the Burma Hallways,—and two company-managed railways, 
—namely, the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, and the Bengal 
Nagpur Itailways,—had already participated in the work of the 
bureau, and during the period under review the Mysore Hailways 
joined it. The functions of the bureau are to co-ordinate the work 
done in India hy the Publicity Branch of each of the raihvays 
concerned, and to he responsible for the production of films, photo- 
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graphs, pamphlets and posters suitable for use overseas as well as 
in India, for the issue of the Indian State Railways Magazine, 
for the supervision of the working of the lailway publicity bureau 
in London and of a similar bureau in New York which was opened 
during the year, and for all other overseas publicity. 

The fllni-production brancli continues to be one of the most 
important parts of the bureau. Apart from topical films, the 
most interesting productions of the year were films of kheddah 
operations in Mysore and of the Kumhh Mela at AllahabadV and 
a descuviptive film of Mysore. Film libraries wer(‘ started on all 
railways and a copy of every film produced by the bureau was 
supplied to each of them. The popularity of the displays given, 
by cinema cars showed no decrease, 943 shows being given at which 
the attendance aggregated well over 1,800,000. There are now 
nine cinema cars on railways that hav(‘ joined the Central Publi¬ 
city Bureau, and it is being increasingly realized that the exhibi¬ 
tion of films has a. definite educative value in a couniry where a 
large proj)ortion of the population is illiieraie. The subjects of the 
films shown imduded amusements, educational subjects such as 
health, agriculture, and so forth, and such matters as would en- 
(’ourage travel to pilgrim centres. 

Special steps were taken during the year to ex]>and the photo¬ 
graphic output of the bureau, in order to meet the large demands 
for photographs from the London and New York bureaux and from 
newspaper proprietors, press correspondents, and descriptive writers 
from all over the world. 

A general pamphlet on India and Burma, containing iufoiina- 
tion concerning shipping lines to India, particulars of the facili¬ 
ties provided hy Indian railways, and other matters calen]at('d 
to assist overseas tourists travelling in India, was produced, and 
75,000 copies were distributed. Eight other new pamphlets were 
also published, and the total number of copies issued by the bureau 
during the year was 347,803. Various pamphlets were also issued 
by individual railways in English and the vernaculars to advertise 
their own services. Posters are now exchanged on a reciprocal 
basis with railways in England, Eranco, Germany, Italy, Canada, 
South Africa, Japan, Austria, Hungary, Tasmania, New Zealand. 
Switzerland, Beira, Mashonaland, Rhodesia, Iraq, Norway, Kenya 
and Uganda. A total of 28,137 pictorial posters were issued bv 
the bureau, apart from the large number of pictorial and letter- 
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press posters issued by individual railways to draw attention to 
places of tourist interest, pilgrim centres and convenient train 
services. The Indian State Railways Magazine was further im¬ 
proved (luring Ihe year, and there has been a steady increase in its 
circulation. The magazine describes the interesting places in 
India, its flora, the customs of its inhabitants, and the many forJi;s 
of s])ort ^vhich await both the sojourner and the tourist. Sup¬ 
plements to the magazine dealing more particularly with local 
staff ru^ws have continued to be published by the North-Western, 
East'Indian, (iiRat Indian Peninsula and Eastern Bengal Itail- 
^^ays. iSoine aj*e published partly in English and partly in the 
vernacular known to the majority of the employees. 

The London bureau moved into its new offices at 57, Haymarket, 
a locality in which the leading shipping lines, hnirist agencies, 
and foreign publicity h^ireaux have their offices. A branch office 
has also lu'cn opened in India House, Aldwych. Advertising in 
tjio Ic'ading Englisli journals, participation in the principal ex¬ 
hibitions and fairs, tlic shcnving of films, and the display of 
posters, were some of the methods emi^loyed to attract tourists to 
India. A publicity bureau was also opened in the United States 
dui’ii'.g the year. At the outset an office was icunporarily opened 
at 342 Ikladison Avenue, New York, hut it suhsecjuently became 
ovideiil tliai a better site and greater expenditure on advertising 
were ne(*essary. Accordingly, a ground floor office was rented at 
38 I/.isl 57th Street. Among the forms of piihlicitv undertaken 
by this bureau, in addition to advertisements of a high standard in 
m‘.wspa])(ws and pfU’iodicals, are good action photogiaphs, leclnrcjs, 
--sometimes illustrated by films or lantern slides,—window dis¬ 
plays in the leading shops and hanks, and broadcasting. 

Publicity in connection with 3rd class travel has also received 
considerable attemtion, but as the conditions governing this class 
of traffic vary on different i*ailways the efforts made to encourage 
the potential 3rd class T>asseiiger to travel are primarily the 
concern of the Publicity Officer on each railway. That the 3rd 
class pas.senger can he directly encouraged to travel has been shown 
on more than one railway, as for example, on the metre gauge 
section of the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway during 
1929-30. In the area served by this line the crops had failed and 
economic conditions were below normal, yet as a result of personal 
canvassing, during a period of nine months twenty special trains 
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were run, carrying passengers tlie great majority of whom would 
fiot have ordinarily travelled. Third class conducted specials were 
also run on other railways. One demonstration train was organ¬ 
ized during the year on the metre gauge section of the Eastern 
Bengal Railway in collahoration with the Government of Bengal, 
and halts were arranged at the smaller stations for two days so as 
to give the agricultural classes ample time to see all the exhibits 
and obtain from the demonstiators such information as Avas desired. 
In addition, bazaar specials were run on the Eastern Bengal, 
Gieat Indian Rcninsula and Burma Railways during theCyear. 
The Bombay inillowners also organized a special demonstration 
train which visited a large number of stations on the Great Indian 
Peninsula, North-Western and East Indian Railways. 

One of the most signihcant occurrences of the year, Avhich 
affected the Railway Department as well as many other hranchea 
of the Administration, was the promulgation of new rules by the 
Government of India for the supply of articles for the public service. 
The main principle underlying these rules is that tendei’s for all 
such articles,—with the exception of certain stores of a very special 
kind,—should provide for delivery in India and for payment in 
rupees. The subsidiary instructions to be issued in this connec¬ 
tion for the guidance of State-managed railways are under pre¬ 
paration, and attention is also being given to the question whether 
the new rules can be adopted by the company-managed railways. 
In any case, a feature of the Railway Board’s policy has lecently 
been that increasing use should be made by llie State-managed rail¬ 
ways of the Indian Stores Department, since it is felt that as a rule 
this organization is in a position to make purchases more advantage¬ 
ously than the Railway Stores Departiuent; and the value of the 
material acquired tbrougli the foriuer body lias shown a steady and 
substantial increase during recent years, having risen from 
Rs. 754:? lakhs iii to Rs. 1504G laklrs in in:?9-d'). Another 

det'elopment tvliich has also been inspired by the desire to make 
the ])est possible use of the country’s own institutions and resour(;es 
for all Avork connected with railways has been the experimental 
w’ork which has recently been in progress on Indian timbers. 
Burma teak, wdiicli has hitherto been used extensively in the carriage 
and wagon shops of the Indian Railways, is tending to become in¬ 
creasingly expensive year by year, owing to the magnitude of the 
demand and the diminution in the sources of supply, and strenii- 
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DUS endeavours are (being made to find cheaper but equally efficient 
indigenous substitutes. The kiln-seasoning plant at Lillooah, on 
the East Indian Railway, which has been erected as an experiment 
for the benefit of all State-managed railways, was actually not com¬ 
pleted during the year, but in May 1930 it began to operate. The 
output of substitute timbers will be widely distributed so that opin¬ 
ions on them may be collected simultaneously after trial under 
varying climatic conditions. Besides the experimental kiln- 
seaso.niijg plant at Lillooah, there are now two sleeper-treating plants 
in Regular use in India. At Dhilwan, on the North-Western 
Railway, over 7 lakhs of coniferous sleepers were impregnated 
during the year, and at Naharkatya on the Assam-Bengal Railway 
there was an output of over 2 lakhs of treated sleepers. At tlie 
latter place the erection of the plant has led to types of timber being 
exploited for sleepers which had not been used before. 

The Reihvay Staff College at Dehra Dun, which was mentioned 
in last year’s Rej)ort, was completed during the y(^aT under review; 
the College actually started functioning in January, and on the 
3rd of April 1930 it was formally opened by H. E. the Governor 
of the TJnited Provinces. The estimates for the scheme amounted 
to about Rs. 25,00,000, but the a<‘tual expenditure was about 
Rs. 1,00,000 less than this. On the 6th of January, the first course 
of instruction for transportation and commercial y)robationers 
started, 10 students being in the class, and on the 20th a refresher 
course for junior officers began and was attended by 12 officers 
from various railways. The College has accommodation for 64 
students, and as it was anticipated that for the first year at least 
it would be difficult to use this completely if only officers were 
admitted, the refresher courses for subordinates previously held at 
Chaiulausi were temporarily transferred to Dehra Dun. 

The importance of the railways in the life of the country and 
Ihe wide scope of employment that they offer naturally makes the 
‘‘ Indianization ” of the railway services a matter which excites 
great inteiest. The personnel of the lower and subordinate ranks 
is of (*ourse predominantly Indian in any case, and the question 
over which the country is now exercised is the Indianization 
of the superior or gazetted ranks of the services. This process has 
been accelerated within recent years. Of the officers recruited to 
the permanent establishment during 1929-30, 71 per cent, were 
Indians, compared with 70 per cent, in 1928-29 and 68 per cent, in 
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1927-28. Analyzing these figures functionally, we find that the 
percentage of Indians appointed to the engineering branch was 
71, to the transportation (traffic) and commercial branches 80, to 
the mechanical and transportation (power) branches 73, and to 
other branches 67. On the company-managed railways, the 
number of Indians appointed during 1929-30 was 49*2 per cent, 
of the total vacancies filled in the case of permanent appointments, 
and 100 per cent, in tlie case of temporary posts. In the higher 
subordinate grades tliere was an increase of 314 in the number of 
Indians and a decrease of 49 in that of Europeans. 

Onfortunately, as has already been briefly indicated in tho 
previous Chapter,—as also in Chapter I,—the raihvays were not 
immune from labour troubles during the period under review, and 
three strikes occurred, one on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
another on H. E. H. the Nizam’s State Railway, and the third in 
the collieries of the East Indian Railway. 

The trouble on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway was the 
iijost serious. During the latter part of 1929, the workers alleged 
that they had certain grievances, and in December, the Great 
Indian Peninsula Raihvaymen’s Union decided to call a one-day’s 
strike on the 4tli of Eebruary 1930, if tlieir demands were not 
granted by that date. In January, the Agent invited the presi¬ 
dent and other leaders of the Union to discuss matters, but the 
interview did not result in any agreement; and towards the end of 
the month a general meeting of the Union was held at Manmad 
at which it was decided to call the strike on the appointed date, 
and to extend it if necessary beyond one day, in protest against the 
allegedly unsatisfactory reply given by the railway adminis¬ 
tration to certain of the Union’s demands,—despite the fact tliat 
the Agent had already explained, in a statement to the Press, that 
the principal demands submitted by the Union had either been 
dealt with or were being actively and considerately examined 
both by the railway administration and by the Government of 
India. On the 4th of Eebruary, therefore, about 20,000 of the staff 
struck work, 13,000 of them being men employed in the workshops 
at Parel, Matunga, Jhansi and Manmad, and the remainder em¬ 
ployees concerned with the movement of traffic. Efforts were made 
io involve the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Staff Union and 
other railway workers in a sympathetic strike, but without success. 
'The workshops at Parel and Matunga were entirely closed ou 
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account of the strike, but as the drivers, guards, firemen and 
stokers did not join the strikers, it proved possible to maintain the 
train services. Suggestions were made by various bodies includ¬ 
ing the Great Indian Peninsula Pailwaymen’s Union and the 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation for the appointment of a Con¬ 
ciliation Board; but on the 28th of February, lliwan Chaman Lai, 
Mr.Ajiii and Mr. S. C. Joshi, the representatives of the All-India 
Eailwaymen’s Federation, had an interview with the Honourable 
Sir George Eainy, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., the Member for Commerce 
and Railv^ays, as a result of which an arrangement was made for 
terminating the strike. Under this settlement, the Government 
undertook that the railway administration would not refuse to 
take hack into service any employee merely because he went on 
strike, and that every employee who offered to leturn to duty by 
the loth of March,—a date which was subsequently extended to 
17th,—would be allowed to do so provided that the post he held 
when he proceeded on strike had not been permanently filled, and 
provided also that he was not discharged for reasons other than 
the stiike. The Government also undertook that a waiting list 
would be maintained by the Agent of the railway of all employees- 
who offered to return to duty within the prescribed period, but who 
weie unable to do so by reason of the fact that the ].)osts held by 
them had been permanently filled; and that each employee whose 
name was on this list would be offered the first refusal of employ¬ 
ment in the same or in a corresponding position to that which he 
held when he proceeded on strike; and that any employee who 
declined to accept the offer of employment would be rcunoved from 
the list. As a result of this settlement, the strikers began to drift 
back io work, and by the end of March about 50 per cent, of the 
staff (’xcluding workshop employees had offered to return to duty. 
Out of a total of lf3,000 men employed in the workshops at 
Matunga, Parel and Jhansi, 1,200 men resumed duty on the 17th 
of March, and on the 22nd, 3,413 men had resumed work at Jhansi, 
thongli this figure dropped to 1,049 on the 24th. The strike, 
however, dragged on beyond the 31st of March 1930. 

Almost at the same time as the stoppage on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway tliere occurred the two other strikes which we 
have referred. Between the 1st and the 13th of February, the 
miners and leaders at the Hurhai4)aree and Serampur collieries on 
the East Indian Railway, numbering about 3,828, went on strike,. 
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apparently from the belief that the Royal Commission on Labour 
which had visited Giridih on the 29th of January had come to in¬ 
crease ^Yag■os; some alleged minor grievances were also mentioned. 
The colliery superintendent met a deputation from the men and 
promised to enquire into the matter, and by the 21st of February 
conditions had practically reverted to normal. On the 28th of 
February about 3,000 men employed in the Lallaguda sh^ds and 
worksliops of n. F. n. the IS^izanihs State Railway ceased work, as 
a protest against the terms of bonus which the company’s board 
proposed to grant only to contributors to the provident fund, and 
the strike subseqaently spread to locomotive menials at the engine 
changing stations and to a few of the traffic menials. The men 
ultimately returned to work on the 18th of March, after an assur¬ 
ance had been .given by the railway administration that a recom¬ 
mendation would be made to the Board of Directors to condone the 
break of service of the staff during the strike, in so far as the grant 
of service gratuities on retirement was concerned. 

Apart from the attempt io wreck the Viceregal train as it was 
approaching Delhi on the 23rd of December 1929, which has 
already been mentioned in Chapter I, five other accidents sufficient¬ 
ly serious to deserve mention occurred on the railways during the 
year. On the 26th of May 1929, a passenger train near Samasti- 
pur, on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, was derailed by 
a cyclonic storm, and nine persons were injured; the damage to 
rolling stock amounted to Rs. 3,090. On the 11th of June a relief 
train proceeding from Mupa to Langting on the Assam-Bengal 
Railway suffered derailment owing to a subsidence of the track 
caused by floods, and six railway employees were killed; the damage 
done to the permanent way and to rolling stock was estimated to 
amount to Rs. 10,500. A further derailment due to similar causes 
occurred on the 13th of July, on the Rosamha-TJniarpada branch 
of H. H. the Gaekwar of Baroda’s State Railways, when the 
engine, the tender, and two coaches of a mixed train fell down 
an embankment and caused ibc death of the engine-driver. An 
accident found to have been due to the removal of parts of the line 
took place on the 1st of August between Bbatpar Rani and Bbatni 
Junction stations, on the Bengal and North-Western Railway, as 
a result of which one person was killed, two were seriously injured, 
—of whom one subsequently died,—and ten others were slightly 
injured. And on the 10th of January there occurred the most 
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serious accident of the year, when the Peshawar-Lucknow Express 
collided at Clutterbnckganj Station, on the East Indian Itailway, 
with a goods train, with the result that eleven persons were killed, 
twenty were injured,—one of whom succumbed,—and damage 
estimated at Ps. 83,300 was done to rolling stock. 

Despite the extent and efficiency of the railway system, it is 
obvious ^^rom the facts we have given,—such as the comparison of 
the railway mileage of India and the United Kingdom,—that 
roads must always have played a vital part in Indian rural eco¬ 
nomy, owing to the wide tracts of the country which are still quite 
untouched by railways. Even during the second lialf of the XIX 
<.*enturv, whfm railway deve]o])ment was proceeding aj)ace and 
motor transport was not thought of, it was recognized that a system 
of well-kept and well-constructed roads would he a necessary con¬ 
comitant of the countrj-’s economic and cultural deveioj)inent, and 
that the existing system had very grave deficiencies. And now 
that the implications of motor transport is more generally under¬ 
stood, questions connected with the roads of India attract an in¬ 
creasing amount of public attention year by year. The full extent 
of the social and economic revolution brought about in Europe and 
America by the intensive development of motor transport during 
the last qimrter of a century cannot yet be clearly foreseen; but it 
is already (^ertai n that the Motor Age is likely to have an even more 
profound elfect upon the lives and habits of ordinary people than 
the Pail way Age did before it,—owing to the greater raiige and 
mobility of the new method of transport. In this country, the 
revolution can scarcely be said to have yet begun, but it is rapidly 
approaching, and is bound to bring about a great transformation in 
rural India, not only by enabling the ryot to market his produce to 
better advantage, but also by widening his range of interests and 
bringing him more in contact with the social and political develop¬ 
ments of the rest of the country. 

One result of the comparative backwardness of road transport 
in India is that it should be possible to avoid some of the more 
unfortunate consequences which have attended its rapid develop¬ 
ment elsewhere. Eor example, attention was drawn in the Report 
of the Poyal Commission on Agriculture, which was published in 
1928, to the senseless and wasteful competition Avhich was then 
taking place in European countries between rail and motor trans¬ 
port, and it was urged that in India, the development or railways 
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and roads should be regarded as complementary to one another. 
If co-ordination can be achieved on these lines it will undoubtedly 
be a great advantage, and enable the railway authorities to pro¬ 
ceed with the construction of certain branch lines which otherwise 
they might hesitate to emhark upon. 

Even prior to 1920, roads were primarily the concern of the 
provincial Governments and local bodies; and under the Befornis 
their upkeep and maintenance become one of the transferred 
subjects. But the arrangements made within the cliffereiy, Pro¬ 
vinces for dealing with tliem vary considerably. In some, the 
roads are mostly under the charge of the provincial Public AVorks 
Department, whilst in others, the District Boards or equivalent 
local bodies, assisted by grants from the provincial revenues, have 
assumed the hulk of the responsibility. Generally speaking the 
provincial Governinents,—as one would expect,—have direct charge 
of the larger roads and the local bodies of the smaller ones,— 
altliough the nltimate res])onsil)ility in either case lies with the 
])rovincial Government. Of recent years, however, as we indicated 
in our last volume, there has been a new development, owing to the 
increasing realization that some aspects of road development are 
really passing beyond the tinancial capacity of provincial Govern¬ 
ments altogether, and becoming a national or “ All-Tndia ” 
interest wliicli may y)roperly rer^eive some contribution from Central 
revenues; and during the year under review, as we shall shortly 
see, certain interesting developments took place in this connection. 

The main features of India’s road system can be shortly 
described. There exist four great trunk roads, stretching dia¬ 
gonally across the country, whicli form the framewoi-k to whidi 
most of the important subsidiary roads are in some way attached. 
Tliese trunk roads have been in existence for an immense period 
raid are rich in historical association. The most famous is the 
ancient marching route,—known as the Grand Trunk Bead,— 
which stretches right across the Northern part of the country 
ironi the Khyber to Calcutta; the other three connect Calcutta with 
Madras, Madras with Bombay, and Bombay with Delhi, and the 
four of ihein together account for about 5,000 out of the 60,000 
miles of metalled roads in British India. None of these road' 
however can bo considered safe “ all-weather ” trunk roads accord¬ 
ing to European standards. The Madras-Calcutta road in parti¬ 
cular is far from being bridged throughout its entire length, and 
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its improvement even in tLe Madras Presidency would be likely 
to absorb a large proportion of tbe road development fund for some 
years to come; whilst fuitlier Nortli, where it enters Orissa, it 
lias to cross so many large waterways that it will be out of the 
question to make it a complete trunk road in the modern sense 
within any predictable period. And even the other three roads 
require a great deal of im])rovemciit; on the (irand Trunk Itoad 
from Calcutta to the North-West Frontier, for example, there is 
as yet no bridge over the river Sone in Jlihar, and on all of 
them there are places where floods are liable to cause serious inter¬ 
ruption to traffic. As regards the subsidiary roads, tlie best and 
most numerous are to be found in the Southern portion of the 
coiintiy. As one would expect, tiie worst served districts are Rajpu- 
tana, Sind, and parts of the Punjab on the one hand, and Orissa 
and Bengal on the other, the former owing to its aridity and sparse 
population, and the latter because of the numerous unbridged and 
largely unbridgeable w'aterways vvffiich dissect it; in addition of 
course there are numerous other regions, sucdi as the lower Hima¬ 
layas, where the difficulties of nature pro%dde obvious reason for 
the absence of good (iommunic.ttions. Besides surfaced roads, 
there is of course a very large mileage of ^kachcha ’ road through¬ 
out the country, some of which is quite practicable for motor traffic 
during the dry Aveather. On the whole however it would be reason¬ 
able to say til at India’s road system, even before the advent of 
motor transport, was altogether insufficient for her needs; and it 
was the increasing realization of this fact that led to the appoint¬ 
ment of the special Road ])eveIo])ment Committee, wdiose activities 
were described in our previous Report. 

During the earlier ]>art of the period under review the GoA^ern- 
riieiit of India Avas engaged in considering the proj»osa1s laid 
down in this committee’s report, and by Septeinher 1929 its con¬ 
clusions had been embodied in a resolution which was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of Slate during the 
following Febi'uary and March. Hie first provision Avas that the 
increase from 4 to 6 annas per gallon in the import and excise 
duties on motor spirit, AAdiich had been effected during the period 
coA^ered by our last issue, should be maintained for a period of 
five years in the first instance, and that the proceeds of the addi¬ 
tional duty should he allotted as a block grant for expenditure 
-on road development, and credited to a separate road development 
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account, whose unexpended balances should not lapse at the end 
of the financial year. It was also provided that after a certain 
proportion of xhe grant had been retained by the Government of 
India as a reserve, the leinaiiider should be apportioned among the 
Governor’s Provinces in the ratio vtdiicii the petrol-consumption in 
each Province bore to the total consiim])tion in India during the 
previous calendar year; and that the balance, representing the 
<*onsumption of: petrol in I^rovinces other than Governor’s Pro¬ 
vinces, administered areas, and Indian States, should be allotted 
as a lamp sum to the Government of India. A further pro (i si on 
was that a Standing Committee for Roads siiould l>c constituted 
every year, to consider the annual budget of the Road Develop¬ 
ment Account, and to advise the Government on all questions 
relating to loads, and in ])articular on the action to be taken by 
the Government on the proceedings of the periodical Road Con¬ 
ferences. 

At the (tonedusion of the period under review the majority of 
tliese provision^ were being put into effect. The Standing Com¬ 
mittee for Roads for the year 19d0-31 had been constituted, and 
after reference to thcii’ Finam^e Sub-Committee liad approved the 
ajipointnient of a Road Fiiigineer, as had been suggested in the 
original Report of the Road Development Committee. Arrange¬ 
ments were also being made for convening a Road Conference 
(luring the early summer. 

The first year’s I'evenue from <he additional ])etrol duty amounted 
to Rs. 93,90,()()(), Avhich exceeded fhe estimate hy Rs. 10,60,000; 
and the estiunaie for llie year 1930-31 is Rs. 1,08,00,000. 

Enough has i;ow been said to indicate the profound effect which 
the development of railways and roads is havdng upon the lives 
of the coninion jample c-l India. Perhaps even more important, 
owing to the iTifimaie and numerous services it performs, is the 
system of Posts and Telegraphs. In fact, of all the administra¬ 
tive achievements of the British l^oj, this is often claimed,—with 
some justification,—to be the most impressive. For not only has 
it been established in the face of unusual difliculties, but it has 
undertaken functions never before attempted by anj’' similar insti¬ 
tution, and achieved them with such success as to secure the un¬ 
questioning reliance of all classes of the community. 

On the difficulties we need scarcely expatiate; it is sufficient to 
say that the vast size of India, its climatic diversities and feroci- 
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ties, its innumerable human differences,—resulting in confusion 
both of tongues and scripts,—and the profound ignorance and 
illiteracy of the great majority of its enormous population, com¬ 
bined to present the pioneers of postal administration 80 years ago 
with a problem of exceptional magnitude. A brief description of 
the achievements and workings of the system as it exists to-day 
should enable the reader to realize the extent to which tlie problem 
has been overcome. 

Fj^st let us give a few figures to indicate the size and recent 
development of the oiganization. The total number of post offices 
in India during the calendar year 1928-29,—which is the latest 
period for which figures are available,—was 22,820, as against 
12,2>})7 in tlie year 1900. The number of articles handled by the 
De]):irtnient,—exclusive of money orders,—was 1 ,f38(i millions, con¬ 
sisting of 579 million letters, 591 million postcards, 91 million 
registered newspapers, 108 million packets, and 17 million parcels, 
whereas in the first year of the century the total number of articles 
dealt with was 509 millions. In addition, over 40 million money 
orders were issued during the year under review. Of the enormous 
uumbc]' of postal articles received, no less than 99-92 were safely 
delivered, and failure to deliver the remainder was largely due 
to inadequate or non-existent addressing. The total mileage over 
which these articles were conveyed amounted to 106,941,—a great 
deal of which of course lay through wild and desolate country in 
which tlie mails were exposed to many natural dangers. Some 
indication of the scope of the Department’s activities can also be 
gathered from the fact that its total gross receipts during 
the year amounted to Rs, 11-03 croies (as against Rs. 3 crores in 
1900) and that the number of officials in its employment was 
129,902 as compared with 01,750. 

But the most interesting feature of postal operations in India 
is not so much their magnitude,—which, although impressive in 
itself, is nothing to what it might he,—as their variety. To ap¬ 
preciate this we must transport ourselves in imagination away 
from the towns and industrialized portions of the country,—^where 
conditions closely resemble those to which European readers are 
accustomed,—and visit the country districts which contain the 
great majority of the population and in which the truly charac¬ 
teristic life of India is to he found. Here the village postman is a 
figure of iminense importance. Besides performing his obvious 
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function of clearing letter boxes delivering correspondence, dealing 
with money orders, and suchlike, he undertakes many other activi¬ 
ties quite outside the scope of ordinary postal work. In fact he is 
not so much a postal official as a perambulating public utility 
agent, often taking several days to get round his beat, and forming 
almost the only link between the rural populace and the outside 
world. Amongst the activities which the Department undertakes 
through its rural officials is the payment of pensions, the collection 
of salt revenue, and of customs charges on dutiable articles co aing 
into India by post, the arrangement of life insurance for Govern¬ 
ment employees, and the sale of quinine. By means of the Cash 
on Delivery System it enables the rural population to accomplish 
their shopping despite their remoteness from towns; it provides 
hanking facilities through the Post Office Savings Bank; and it is 
the custodian of the postal and telegraphic stores which are kept 
in reserve against military mobilization. Thus the Department 
performs indispensa/ble services as the agent of the Government in 
numerous detailed matters, and the influence it wields as an instru¬ 
ment of civilization in districts otherwise remote from it, is cer¬ 
tainly great. 

The confidence which the general public reposes in the Depart¬ 
ment is well (lemonstrated by the wide and increasing use which is 
made of its Savings Bank. And not only has the total amount of 
the deposits risen substantially, but there has been an even more 
suggestive advance in the average balance at the credit of eacli 
depositor. This should give the economist and political ])hilosopher 
food for thought; since were there truth in ihe assertions now so 
frequently made that the inhabitants of the country have become 
poorer under the existing administration, and that tbev have lost 
trust in it, one would hardly expect that the average individual 
deposits should have grown from Ps. 122*77 in 1900 to Ps. 170 07 
in the year now under review. 

Let us turn now to consider the actual working of the Depart¬ 
ment during the year 1928-29. As will be seen from the diagram 
oi'.posite, the steady expansion which has been taking place in its 
activities during recent years has continued. The number of postal 
articles was as much as 38 millions greater than during the previous 
year. Moreover the staff was increased by 4,014, and the number 
■of post offices by 1,212. 
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A feature of tlie Department’s policy during the past few years 
has been the vigorous extension of postal and telegraphic facili¬ 
ties in rural areas, which of course closely resembles the policy 
of rural expansion adopted by the Railway Board and already 
described. In neither case is the immediate object the acquisition 
of new revenue, though ultimately of course it is hoped and 
believed that these developments will prove fully remunerative. 
But at present they are as much philanthropic as commercial 
ven\ures, being primarily designed to introduce the benefits of 
modern means of communication into the more backward parts 
of India, and to enable their inhabitants to be brought into closer 
contact with the economic and cultural tendencies of the rest of the 
world. So far as the Posts and Telegraphs Department is con¬ 
cerned this policy has been energetically pursued since the last 
edition of this Report appeared, and 1,466 new experimental post 
offices have been opened, as compared with 1,324 during 1927-28. 
Moreover 1,465 village postmen have been authorized to accept 
inland telegrams and despatch them to the nearest telegraph offices. 
Considerable improvement has also been effected in the transport of 
mails. One of the characteristic features of mail transport in 
India, owing to the vast areas of difficult country which liave to be 
covered, is the use of “ runners In 1928-29, 15,322 of these 
men were in service over beats whose aggregate length totalled 
87,252 miles, and the very high percentage of mails that were 
safely delivered is sufficient testimony to their efficiency. T^everthe- 
less this method of transport is obviously primitive, and exposed 
to peculiar dangers in the shape of storms and floods, wild beasts 
and human malefactors; and consequently every opportunity is 
taken to extend and improve the already well-organized rail and 
motor mail services. As regards the former, the chief event of the 
year was the completion of the administrative re-organization 
whereby local control has been transferred from the former “ rail¬ 
way mail service circles ” to the Postmasters General, who have 
also now been placed in charge of the engineering branch of their 
departments. This unification of control has obvious advantages 
in times of emergency which have already been amply demon¬ 
strated. The motor mail seivices have also been improved, their 
total mileage having been increased from 10,843 to 13,033. 

Other noteworthy events in the working of the postal side of 
the Department during the year were certain alterations and 
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•devolopments in connection with its foreign mail services. For 
example, the insurance system for parcels was extended to Greet e 
and that for letters to New Zealand and Samoa; the telegraphic 
money order service was extended to Zanzibar; and the limit of 
u eight on parcels addressed to the Dutch East Indies was raised 
from 11 to 20 lbs. Intelesting developments also occurred as a 
result of the introduction of the Air Mail Services, which will 
shortlj^ be described; special stamps of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8 and 12 annas 
denominations were introduced to pre-pjiy the Air Mail fee on tlm 
Karachi-Croydon and Karachi-Delhi route, and arrangements were 
made for the transmission by air mail of money orders for Greot 
Ibitain and Northern Ireland. Facilities were also ^novided l<u‘ 
the acceptance of inland telegrams for transmission by telegra|*h 
as far as Karachi and thence by air mail to Iraq, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Great Britain. These telegrams are chargeable at 
the Indian inland rates 'plus the air mail fee in addition to the 
usual letter postage, and should prove particularly useful to 
members of the public who live in parts of India remote from 
Karachi. 

One point requires to be borne in mind in connection with 
postal activities in India, and that is their vast i)otentialities for 
expansion. In spite of the fact that the number of letters and 
postcards handled annually is well over a thousand millions, this 
only represents, in relation to the total population of the country, 
tlie despatch of 4-45 such articles per head p<n* annum. If by a 
perhaps somewhat optiniisti-c stretch of the imagination we can 
invisage an India, say 100 years hence, in which really substan¬ 
tial progress lias been made towards the removal of illiteracy and 
penury, the present dimensions of the Department's activities 
appear as a mere embryo of what they might become. If no 
ID ore than 70 per cent, of the population were literate, the Indian 
l^osts and Telegraphs Department might well become the largest 
in the world. 

Apart from the Department's purely postal activities, there are 
also its telegraph, telephone, and wireless services to be considered. 
At the end of our period the total number of telegraph offices in 
India was 10,306, and the mileage of line connecting them amount¬ 
ed to 101,994. The great problem of telegraphic communication in 
India is how to maintain the vast length of over-head wire in good 
condition, owing to the lonely and difficult country through which 
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it often runs and tlie variety of climatic and other natural inter¬ 
ferences to which it is exposed ; and efficient working is only achiev¬ 
ed by means of incessant and highly organized patrolling. The 
telegraphic material in use for which the Department was respon¬ 
sible during 1928-20 included 400,721 miles of wire, 82,478 miles 
of conductors, and 1,073 miles of cable, and the extension of its 
actiAties during recent years is indicated by the fact that wlieieas 
in 1900 the total number of telegraphic messages dealt 'vv lili was 
0,237,301, in 1928-29 it amounted,—exclusive of course of wireless 
messages,—to 20,241,004. Features of the year included the 
extension of the daily letter-telegram service to France, Holland, 
Italy, Portugal, Switzerland, Algeria, Tunis, and Portuguese 
East Africa,—and of the week-end letter-telegram service to 
Austria, Pelgium, France, Luxemburg, vSwitzerland, Algeria and 
Tunis. Arrangements were also made for the telegraphic 1rans- 
mission to destinations throug'hout India, of communications sent 
by post from foreign countries to telegraph offictos at Indian ports. 
The year also saw the adoption in India of the new rules for tlie 
use of code telegrams which were devised dui’ing the International 
Telegraph Conference held at Pru.ssels in vSeptember 1928. 

Ill recent vears the dearth of telephonic communications in 
India has begun to arouse considerable criticism, and there is no 
doubt that the existing system is capable of great extension and 
improvement, and that, in relation to the total population of the 
country, and in comparison with the systems established in Furo])e 
and America, the facilities it provides are poor. But besides being 
subject to all the difficulties to which Indian communications in 
general are exposed, it must bo lemembered that telephony 
in India is peculiarly handicapped by tlie immense variety of 
tongues and accents in use throughout the country. And although 
improvement is perhaps not as rapid as it might he, it is con¬ 
siderable. In 1900 the Department had 42 exchanges with 500 
connections; in the year under review the corresponding figures 
were 288 and 10,935, —the number of exchanges having increased 
by 8 since 1927-28. And besides the exchanges worked by the 
Department there are also those run by tbo licensed Companies. 
The number of these rose from 18 to 22 during the year, and 
as they are mostly situated in the larger towns, their connections 
are proportionately very much more numerous than those of the 
Department^s exchanges, and amounted to 33,750. Considerable 
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development also took place in connection with the installation 
of the antoinatic system, and the number of automatic exchanges 
in India, including satellite exchanges, is now 28; trunk line 
facilities were also substantially increased during the year, 7 addi¬ 
tional trunk circuits having been opened, namely the Lahore- 
Jhelum-Rawalpin di, Lahore-Qilla-Sheikhupura, Lahore-Ambala, 
Lahore-Jiillundur City, Mandalay-Sagaing, Eangoon-Taikkyi, and 
the Itangoou-llinaubi coimectioiis. The tele[)hone revenue for tlie 
year showed a satisfaefoiy inciease, liaving risen fiom lbs. 48,14,iMo 
to Rs. 52,50,138. 

In general, however, the linaneial position of the De])anment 
was not satisfactory. Althougli the total gross receipts for 1928-29 
were greater by Rs. 21 laklis tlian they were during the preceding 
year, and amounted, as we have alread}^ mentioned, (o Rs. .11'03 
crores, w'orking expens(is rose by no less than Rs. 42 lakhs to 
Rs. 10-95 cj'ores. After paying interest lui capital the Departinent 
therefore sTift'ered a loss of Rs. 54 lakhs. It is true that in the past 
its success has largely been due to the fact that it has been quite 
satisfied if receipts covered expenditure by a small margin, and 
that it has never been considered to be solely a revenue-earning 
concern. It is also true that the recent increase in working 
expenses is almost entirely accounted for by attention to tlic wel¬ 
fare of the stafi and improvement in 'wages, and that the failure 
of the income to overtake the increase in exj)enditure has been 
largely due to the dey)ressi()n in trade and the political uncertainty. 
But endeavours whll clearly have to be made during the next few 
years to re-establish the Department’s activities on a. remunerative 
basis, especially in view of the fact tliat the recently published 
figures for 1929-30 disclose a loss even greater than that experienced 
during the year under review. 

Considerable developments in wireless telegraphy took place 
during the year. So far as internal eominunieations are concerned, 
nc attempt has hitherto been made, except in the case of the 
long-wave circuit between Madras and Rangoon, to supersede the 
established telegraphic arrangements by wireless transmission, 
since the use of multiflex telegraphy renders the capacity of the 
land lines quite siifficiei't for the calls that are made upon them, 
and the system of patrols already described keeps them in a satis¬ 
factory state of repair. JiTevertheless interesting experiments were 
made in short-wave transmission during the year, as a result of 
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whicli communication has been established, and telegraphic traffic 
regularly passed by a limited staff, between Calcutta and Rangoon 
and also between Rangoon and Madras. 

External communications were satisfactorily maintained by 
means of the “beam** service, which is worked by the Indian 
Eadio Telegraph Company under a licence, and the amount of 
tiaffic carried sleadily increased. 

Substantial technical improvements have been effected in the 
country’s existing wireless stations, and progress has been made 
towards the construction of new ones. The remodelling of the 
tiansmitters at Calcutta and Secunderabad were completed, and at 
Calcutta arrangements were also made for the establishment of a 
separate receiving and direction-finding station which will be avail¬ 
able for communication with aircraft as well as with ships and 
other stations. At Karachi, additional apparatus for short-wave 
transmission was expressly installed for the use of the new Civil 
Air Services. Separate direction finding and receiving apparatus 
is also to be provided at the Delhi and Allahabad stations with 
the same object, and now stations are to be constructed at Jodhpur 
and Gaya. 

Considerable use was made of wireless in connection with the 
troubles in Afghanistan. After the two landlines from India 
vore interrupted late in 1928, wireless communication was estab¬ 
lished between Peshawar and Kabul, and except during the periods 
when tlie Kabul station was put out of action, all official and 
private telegrams were satisfactorily transmitted. Special wireless 
facilities were also provided at Karachi for the use of aeroplanes 
proceeding between Peshawar and Kabul during the evacuation. 
Incidentally, similar arrangements were also made, both at Karachi 
and at the stations between A^ictoria Point and Kabul, on the 
•occasion of the flights to India by R. A. F. flying boats from Iraq 
and from Singapore. 

Another event of the year which deserves mention is that as a 
result of the International Radio Telegraph Convention held in 
Washington during 1927, various alterations were made in the 
Indian Telegraph Act in order that it might be brought into con¬ 
formity with international arrangements. 

The development of wireless broadcasting has hitherto been 
disappointing, especially in view of its immense practical and 
cultural possibilities in a country such as India. During the 
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year under review the two broadcasting^ stations operated by the 
Indian Broadcasting Company at Calcutta and Bombay continued 
to be in use, but tlie company was throughout embarrased by its 
revenue being substantially less than had been anticipated, and 
tlie quality of the programmes, which according to Western stand¬ 
ards cannot be said to have been good at any time, suffered con¬ 
siderably. It is of course in any case difficult to devise programmes 
in India which will give general satisfaction, owing to the multi¬ 
plicity of languages. Nevertheless, it is safe to predict that realiz¬ 
ation of the enormous potential importance of broadcasting, as an 
instrument of culture and entertainment, will in time result in the 
difficulties with which it has hitherto been confronted in this coun¬ 
try being overcome; and considerable progress in this direction has 
in fact been taking place since the conclusion of the period covered- 
by this Eeport. 

We now turn to another modern invention whose influence 
upon ordinary existence is bound in time to increase,—namely 
aviation. During recent years its development in India has been 
jcniarkable, and its profound ultimate importance would be difficult 
to over-estimate. Already it has reduced the effect of the distance 
between (xreat Britain and India by moie than half; it has put 
India in a position of exceptional strategic importance in the chain 
oi Imperial communications, besides bringing her in much closer 
touch with the rest of the world; and is also providing the means 
whereby her own vast internal distances may be traversed with 
unprecedented speed. 

The outstanding event of the year in civil aviation was of 
course the inauguration of the regular Air Mail Service between 
India and England, which actually took place one day before the 
opening of the period under review and was consequently described 
in some detail in last yearns Eeport. The first air mail from 
England arrived at Karachi on the Gth of April 1929, after having 
covered the distance from Croydon in under 54 hours’ flying 
time. The first machine in the service to leave India for England 
departed a day later. At present the service is a weekly one, 
and during the period under rerdew the in-coming mail arrived 
at Karachi on Sundays, and the outgoing mail left on Tuesdays,— 
the journey either way occupying about 7 days. At the outset 
only mails were carried,—if we exclude certain officials who 
travelled as passengers in the inaugural flights,—hut on the 2nd 
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of June 1929 the service was thrown open to regular passenger 
traffic. Naturally during its first year the service was largely 
experimental, but as experience is gained, and the ground organiz¬ 
ation consolidated, it will no doubt he capable of much improve¬ 
ment, particularly in so far as speed and accommodation for pasj- 
sengers are concerned. In addition there is no reason why night 
flying should not be ultimately practicable, and in this event the 
time now occupied by the journey would be almost halved. 

Certain changes in the timing of the service, and also in the 
I cute at the European end, took place just after the conclusion 
ol our period, and will bo described next year. 

Heference was made in our last lleport to the call for tenders 
made by the Government in connection with the project of extend¬ 
ing the air servic-e from Karachi to Delin’, and eventually 1o 
Calcutta. Negotiations with the only firm whose tender seemed 
likely to be acceptable proved abortive, and ultimately the Govern- 
memt decided to initiate the service itself. Dut it was recognized 
that in the preliminary stages it would be of great practical value 
to draw upon the experience of a well-established concern, and 
accordingly an agreement was entered into with Imperial Airways 
for the establishment of a weekly service, called the Indian State 
Air Service, between Karachi and Delhi. The first flight occurred 
on the 30th of December. 

Good progress can be re])orted in conne(5tion with the four 
Light Aeroplane Clubs at Karachi, Bombay, Delhi, and Calcutta, 
which were started last year with the object of providing Indians 
with facilities for learning aviation. Up to the end of December 
1929, 72 members, of wdioin 24 were Indians, bad obtained their 
pilot’s “ A ” license. Among them was Mrs. Sylla Petit, who 
is the first Indian lady to obtain a jiilot’s license in India; she 
was trained by the Bombay Flying Club. The total number of 
flying members of the four clubs was 413. Sir Charles Wakefield 
generously presented as a prize, a D. H. (L'psy “ Moth ” aeroplane 
for competition between the clubs. It w^as at first intended that 
the competition should take the form of an aerial Derby, but the 
subsequent decision was that the machine should he awarded to 
the first club which was successful in turning out, from amongst 
its ah initio pupils, 10 qualified “ A ” pilots of whom at 
least six were Indians. The Bombay Flying Club was the first 
to achieve this success and was accordingly awarded the prize. 
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In eonneotion with the solieine for training Indians in civil 
aviation in England, which was mentioned in our last issue, the 
Government of India decided to award four scholarships in the 
year 1929. ITiiee scholars were selected in India and the fourth 
in England hy the lligli Commissioner. 

The numher of international flights across India during the 
year under review was and thus exceeded the previous year’s 
numbei- hy 20. The Dutch flights suhstantially exceeded the others, 
and ani(iuiiit*d to no h‘ss tliaii 17, owing to the Fact that experi¬ 
mental fliglits were, taking place between Amsterdam and the 
l)ut(.h East Indies at fortnightly intervals throughout the autumn. 
In addition there were 8 Trench fllg-hts, 5 Australian, 2 British, 
2 American, 1 Swiss, and one Chinese. There were three accidents 
ill (li(‘ international liigius. In (li»‘ first MM. Taillai-d and l^e 
brix, when hound for Saigon, clashed shortly after leaving 
Itangoon and M. Le Brix received injuries. In the second accident 
M. Le Brix was again involved. On this occasion he was accom¬ 
panied hy M. Itossi and was again bound for Saigon, wlien during 
a iioctiiinal flight over the Thaton District in Burma, the lights on 
liis instrument hoard failed. As visihility was bad it was decided 
to abandon the niachine by means of parachutes. M. Le Brix 
landed safely hut M. liossi's parachute was slow in opening and he 
was injured. Tlie maidiine caught Are and was destroyed. The 
third accident happened in June to Mr, Yan Lear Black, an 
American. TTis pilot when landing at the civil aerodrome at Dum 
Diim (Calcutta), which was then under repair, miscalculated the 
area available, and the iniuhine was so extensively damaged that 
tlie flight had to he abandoned. Four other major accidents 
0 (*cniTed during the year. In each case it was a D. H. Moth 
aeroplane belonging to one f>f the Indian Light Aeroplane Clubs 
which was involved, whilst being flown “ solo ” hy qualified 
members. The damage done to the machines was extensive but 
none of the pilots was seriously injured. 

During the year H. If, the Aga Khan offered a prize of £500 
to the Indian who should first accomplish a solo flight from 
England to India or vice vc'f sd. Three unsuccessful attempts were 
made during the year. On the 3rd March 1930, Mr. R. N. 
Dhawla, accompanied by Mr. A. M. Engineer, whose father pro¬ 
vided the aeroplane, started from Karachi and successfully com¬ 
pleted the flight to England in 17 days. The flight complied with 
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all the conditions laid down for the prize except that a passenger 
was carried. The Government of India, however, granted 
Mr. Chawla a sum of Rs. 7,500 in recognition of his achieve¬ 
ment. Mr. Chawla originally learned to fly in October 1928 at 
the NottinghaTn Aero Club, and returned to India in 1929 to 
continue his training with the Karachi Light Aeroplane Club. 
This further training was rendered possible by the generosity of a 
keen supporter of flying who placed funds for the purpose at the 
disposal of the Director of Civil Aviation. Mr. Chawla was the 
first pilot of any nationality to fly a light aeroplane from India 
to England. The other two unsuccessful attempts were made 
by Mr. Man Mohan Singh; but after the conclusion of the period 
under review lie made a third attempt and succeeded in reaching 
India from England successfully. This “ solo ” flight, and also 
that of Mr. Engineer, w^ho wns the winner of the ,£500 prize, and 
who had been the passenger in Mr. Chawla/s aeroplaue during the 
flight from India to England, will be described in our Report next 
year. 

An Extraordinary Session of the Intematioiial Wv Navigalion 
Commission was convened in Paris during June, to consider the 
revision of the International Air Navij^ation Convention. The 
Director of Civil Aviation in India, I^t.-Col. F. C. Shelmerdine, 
O.R.E., represented India at this meeting and travelled there and 
back by Air Mail. 

The sum provided for Civil Aviation in the budget for 1929-30 
was Rs. 23,74,000, of which Rs. .17,05,300 was set aside for work 
connected with the ground organization of the air route across 
India. This included provision for haugars, electric supplies and 
suchlike at Karachi, Delhi, and Calcutta, for a new civil aerodrome 
at Delhi, for a new emergency landing ground at Badhal, and for 
the extension of the existing landing ground at Jodhpur. In addi¬ 
tion, a site for a civil aerodrome was purchased at Rangoon, where 
hitherto the only possible landing place has been the race course. 
A site was also acquired for a civil aerodrome at Bombay. The 
ground organization for the through route from Karachi to Calcutta 
was practically complete by March 1930. Four hangars had been 
provided; two at Karachi, one at Delhi, and one at Dum Dum 
(Calcutta). The construction of a customs house and the electri¬ 
fication of the civil aerodrome at Karachi had also been completed, 
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and extensive improvements had been carried out to the landing 
grounds at Dum Dum and at Akyab. 

Closely connected with the growth in the science of aeronautics 
has been the increased importance of meteorological organization. 
Until fairly recently the Indian Meteorological Department was 
designed to do no more than provide the public, by means of tele¬ 
graphed roporis. with accurate information concerning rainfall and 
temperature, and timely warnings of storms. But wdth the deve- 
loy)ment of avia lion many new’ duties haA^e devoU^ed upon it and 
have necessitated an almost (‘omplete overhaul of its organization. 
Fo 7‘ it is of the utmost impoi’tance to aviators that they should 
have detailed and accurate information not only upon the meteoro¬ 
logical occuricnces that interest the ordinary puhlic, hut also on 
such matters as the strengtli and direction of winds at dift'erent 
levels, the height and sti'iicture of the clouds, the degree of visi- 
hility obtainable and the exact position and movements of such 
local phenomena as fogs, dust-storms, and thunderstorms. 

In order to meet these requirements,—at any rate in so far as 
the recognized air routes wliicli are now being established across 
India are concerned,—considerable develo])n>ents hav(‘ recMuitly 
taken place. Two elaborate weather charts per day are now prepared 
at such liogional Forecast Centres in India as are speeially con¬ 
cerned wdth aviation, and most of the existing w'eather observa¬ 
tories reporting to these centres hav^e been raised to what is known 
as “ second cla^s status In NoA'cmber 1929 a new Foreoa.st 
Centre under a meteorologist AAms opened at Dellii, and will be 
responsible for the supply of w^eather reports and forecasts to 
aviators using the Jodhpur-Delhi and Delhi-Gaya air routes. The 
Forecast Centre at Karaclii, whicli w\as originally responsible for 
distributing iaformation concerning the Basra-Karachi air-route, 
has now hud its sphere of opeiations increased, and supplies reports 
and forecasts to aviators on the Karachi-Jodhpur route. A scheme 
has been devised whereby (he meteorological responsibility for the 
Delhi-Calcutta and Calcuila-Rangoon routes shall be divided 
between the present Meteorological Office at Calcutta and a new^ 
Forecast Centre at llangooii. This will necessitate the opening 
of a number of new weather observatories along the routes, and 
the creation of a closer netw-ork of pilot balloon stations. The Agra 
observatory has hitherto been responsible for the maintenance of 
all pilot balloon stations, and the proposed increase in their number 
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will add considerably to its work; moreover its hydrogen plant i» 
scarcely sufficient to cope with the demand even under existing 
conditions, and plans have been made for extending it. During 
the year new pilot balloon observatories were opened at Aden 
and at TTydei'abad, and arrangeinenfs were completed for the 
opening of a pilot balloon station at the Seychelles. The Agra 
and Poona observatories rontinned their soundings of the free air 
with instrument-carrying balloons in order to ascertain the air 
pressure, temperature, and humidity at various levels. The deter- 
ndnation of definite temperature levels in the free atmosphere by 
means of the Chatterji temperature indicator was staited experi¬ 
mentally at Poona, Agra, Lahore, Dacca, Alipore and Madras, 
and the results of the obsei vations were telegraphed to the various 
Forecast Centres. Exyjeriments with the object of devising new 
or improved methods for investigating conditions in the upper 
atmosphere were in progress at Agra, and the colleciion of data 
for an intensive study of the characteristic weather conditions of 
Bengal and Assam, and ])articularly of the origin and mc( hanism 
of ‘‘ ISTor’ Westers,’’ was continued. A special expedition was 
arranged by the Agra observatory to study the upper air condi¬ 
tions over Bengal during the 1929 “ Nor’ Wester ” season, which 
yielded some interesting results and indicated that a more elaborate 
expedition in the future would be desirable. 

An experimental first-class weather observatory was vstarted at 
Poona during the year. An improved design of the registering 
mechanism of anemometers was evolved at headquarters and steps 
were taken to convert a laige number of old and mostly unservice¬ 
able anemometers to the new type. A number of other investi¬ 
gations, experimental and statistical, were taken up or completed 
and the results published in the form of scientific notes and memoirs 
of the Meteorological Department. A few papers by members of 
the staff were also contributed to foreign scienfific journals. 

Warnings of storms and heavy rainfall continued to he issued 
as usual from Poona and Calcutta. During Ihe 9 months from 
the 1st of April, 2 major storms formed in the Arabian Sea and 
in the Bay of Bengal. In addition, warnings of depressions, 
squalls, or winter disturbances were issued on 25 occasions to the 
Arabian Sea area from Poona and on 27 occasions to the Bay of 
Bengal area from Calcutta. The warnings were generally con¬ 
sidered to he timely and satisfactory by the recipients. Demandft 
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for weather reports ami forecasts in connection with ayiation 
increased greatly during the year, and weie iiict a.> pionqdlv and 
.^atist'actorily iis tlic availahle (>?g;Ui i/jil inr ;i1I(!\Vf'd. » loutine 

activities, such as the compilation and ])ublicati()ii of r-limalnlne^ical 
data, the maintenance of seismolofrical arid iriagTietic ohsfivations, 
the determination of tiau' and tlie i-^suf r,f thih* signal", were 
carried on in the same way as they have been in the past. 

During the vear the Direct'^- General 'd < )b'^v: v.,f ries travelled 
to Eiiroyie to re[)resent India at ihe Eni]dr** - dno i'-u! t/on- 

ference wliich was held in T.ondon in Anan"-, <’01 a' tli»* Inter¬ 
national M cteoi'olou-ical Con fereTn led- in t VipeiilMfen in Sej'tevii- 
her. The Conference iit iauidon atbod'-d ui exetlb-nt op])<-rtijnit\ 
for discussing the syiecial meteorologictil !)ru}deivi.“ of tb«: Empire 
such as tile relations of luetenrologrica: ^nganizution with the 
development of Imperial aeropdane and aii>hii» r^nte^, the practical 
uses of maritime and agricultural meteorology, and the employ¬ 
ment of wireless for coiuiuanicating weatli*^r reports. Idle I’esolu- 
tions passed at the International ConEnence at Copenhagen aim 
at unifying the methods of observing, oahuilatiiig and piibli.shiiig 
meteorological data, and at ‘‘(j-ordinating the progr*ammes of work 
in the many matters that depend for their success on close and 
efficient co-operation among: the meteoiol(>gicul services of different 
countries. Hitherto, the use of iiitenuitional weather codes has 
been confined almost exclusively in Europe, and. th^w did not deal 
with tro])ical meteoi'ology. In tlie new .^yiecificatiorivs adoyited at 
Copenhagen tropical phenomena have been iiodijr.irated, and it is 
thus possible for tropical cmintrles to make use of ihem, and. the 
Indian weather (;odes are again being r^nused so tliat they may be 
brought into fonformity with tlie new arrangements. 

Mention was made in Iasi year's Keport of the Indian Merchant 
Sliippiug (Amendment) Act, 1928, whereby the (fovernmerit of 
India assumed closer contiol ovei- the ."iibije' ts of Shijiping and 
Navig^ation, and divided the coasts of Iridia for administrative 
purposes into six separate districts. The scheme entailed coinsidci- 
able rearrangements of jiersonnel, imduding the appointment oi a 
techni(‘al advisory stuff for the Commerce Department of tlie 
Government of India, and a separation of function between 
officers employed by the Government of India and those employed 
In the Port Trusts. At liombay the mnv arrangement has already 
been put into operation, the Government of India having appointed 
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a Principal Officer and a ^Nautical Surveyor, and the Port Trust 
having appointed its own Deputy Conservator in place of the 
oiiginal Port Officer and his Assistant; and the details concerning 
the appointments at the other major posts were under considera¬ 
tion at the close of the period under review. Moreover by means 
of the Bengal Pilot Service (Centralization of Administration) Act, 
1929, which came into force on the 1st of April 1980, the control of 
the Pilot Service of the port of Calcutta has now been transferred 
from the piovincial Government to the Government of India. 

The problem of providing training for Indians as marine 
engineers has been engaging the attention of the Government of 
India for some years })ast; and as practical tuition in constructing 
and erecting marine engines cannot as a ]‘ule be obtained in India, 
Ihe Government of India decided that if Indians are to have the 
chance of becoming fully qualified marine engineers, fitted to rise 
to the highest posts in their profession, they must be given 
facilities for study in the United Kingdom. Three technical State 
Scholarships, each wortli £240 per annum, were accordingly 
granted with this object as a result of an examination held in July 
1929, and the successful candidates left for England in the follow¬ 
ing September. 

Towards the close of the year 1927, the Government of India 
was invited by His Majesty’s Government to participate in an 
International Conference to be held in Ijondon in the autumn of 
1928, to discuss the question of revising the International Conven¬ 
tion of 1914 on the Safety of Life at Sea. The invitation was 
accepted, and Sir Geoffrey Corbett, K.B.E., C.I.E., I.C.S., lately 
Secretary to the Goverimieiit of India, Department of Commerce, 
Captain E. Y. Whish, C.B.E , R.I.M., Port Officer, Bombay, and 
Mr. M. A. Master, General Manager, Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., Bombay, were selected as delegates. The Conference 
opened in London on the Kith of April and terminated on the 31st 
of May, 1929, and adopted a revivsed Convention which was signed 
by the delegates appointed by the Government of India. 

At the Interiiational Navigation Congress held at Cairo in 1926, 
it was suggested by the representatives of the Lighthouse Depart¬ 
ments of certain countides that it would be advantageous if in¬ 
formal meetings between lighthouse authorities could take place 
periodically apart from the Navigation Congresses, and that the 
first of these meetings should be convened in London by the Cor- 
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poration of Trinity House. Tke Corporation accepted the sugges¬ 
tion, and at their invitation the Government of India deputed 
Mr. J. Oswald, B.Sc., M.I.C.E., Chief Inspector of Lighthouses 
in British India, to attend the Conference. The object of the 
Conference, which was held during July and August, 1929, was 
merely the exchange of ideas and technical information concern- 
ing lighting systems and lighthouse apparatus generally, and it 
had no authority to adopt resolutions liable to involve any 
country in a change of its existing system. 



CHAPTER VL 


Commerce. 

Detailed facts and figures concerning the course of Inrha’s 
trade necessarily take a long time to accumulate, and although a 
certain amount of information,—as we have seen els^ —is 

available for the period officially covered by our Repo. that is 
to say up to March 1930,—full particulars can only be obtained, 
at the time of writinp*. for the calendar year 1928-20. 

Trade is from at least one point of to av the most fundamentally 
important of all the subjects with whi we hav^^ to deal, since 
it was the cause of the original connection between (ireni Britain 
and India. And despite the fact that the Indian masses a.e, and 
have always been, deplorably poverty-stricken,—as vv.* naw in 
(.^hapter lY,—it is neveithelcss true. altlions.'*h at liT^t ;-ipiir ]>iua- 
doxical, that the commercial strength of t^ country as a whole is 
immense, even if incalculably less than it may some day hcc-ome, 
Only on very rare occasiojivS since organized commerc.- fiisr f ‘ ji’aii,— 
iS fov instance dminir the exct^ptionallx- <]iii‘.cult vcais M and 

1921-22,—^liave India’s total exports been less than ber imjents; 
and during the last few centuries the balance of trade as agai’^it 
FAivope has been consistently and substantially in her favour. Her 
ciiornious imports of hulUoti are (d course provetbinl. and have 
at times been so gieat as to cause serious monetary emhQtra.>s- 
nient to otlier countries, especially owing to her liahit of absorb¬ 
ing and immobilizing a large proportion of what she aiapmeh. 
Moieover the rapidity with which her overseas trade has ex])anded 
since the establisliment of the British connection has been even 
moje impressive than its original magnitude. Accurate fig-ures for 
year> much before the middle of last century are difficult to 
obtain, but the point is sufficiently brought out hv the fact that 
wliei eas in 1850-51 the combined value of her exports and imports 
of merchandise and treasure amounted to Rs. 34 crores, in 1929-30 
they had reached a total of Rs, 5,88 crores. Tt is a little difficult 
to reconcile such a development with the statement sometimes 
made by opponents of the existing administration that India has 
not prospeied under it.* 

*- It should be noted that the figures for 1850-51 are not exac.tly compar- 
abk> with those of 1929-00, for three rea.sonK. Firstly, the area concerned 
was smaller in the earlier year; secondly, the method of collecting commercial 
etatietics was altered under the Indian Sea Customs Act of 1878; and thirdly, 
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Let 118 now set »^bout considering some of tlie major influences 
which have affected the course of the country’s OA'erseas trade since 
the end of the period covered by ihe Cliapter on Commeriie in our 
previous Report, that is to say the calendar year 1927-28. Eco¬ 
nomic conditions throughout the world in general during 1928 
were becoming gradually more stabilized, and the state of industry 
and trade seemed to be slowl}’ improving. An important ameliorat¬ 
ing influence was the fact that within the 12 months no less than 
nine countries achieved definite stabilization of their currencies. 
Throughout the year the trend of prices was slightly downwards; 
this tendency, however, became much more marked during 1929, 
and in conjunction with the unprecedented financial crises which 
occurred in London and New York, induced a world-wide reces¬ 
sion in the volume of trade rrhose repercussions in India have 
been serious. During both 1928 and 1929 the rupee exchange 
remained fairly steady, the maximum and minimum rate having 
been (V,.,/ and Lv. b^d. Bank rate in India throughout the 
two years, however, showed .some fluctuations, having fallen from 7 
per cent, to 5 per cent, during the earlier part of 1928, risen 
again to 7 per cent, at the end of the year, continued its rise to 
8 per cent, in February 1929, fallen again to 5 per cent, by June, 
and then remained between 7 and 6 per cent, from October 1929' 
until the beginning of April 1930, when a period of cheaper money 
seemed in prospect. The price of Government of India 3|- per 
cent, paper declined considerably during the two years; taking 
April 1st as our standard date, the cjuotation was Rs. 75-G in 
1928, Rs. 71-5 in 1929, and in 1930 Rs. 08-13, which is lower than 
it has been since 1926. Tlie maximum ])ost-Avar value was reached 
in 1927 at Rs. 78-11. 

We may proceed now to examine in closer detail the questions 
of the balance and direction of trade; and since the reader has 
already been provided, in Chapter I, with a summary of such 
facts as are available conceji^ing the year ending with the month 
of March 1930, which it would be wa.ste of time to recapitulate hei e, 
we may set about giving particulars for the year 1928-29 forthwith. 
The visible balance of trade in merchandise and treasure for the 
[>eriod was in favour of India to the extent of Rs. 52 crores, as 

substantial changes in prices occurred between the two years. Nevertheless 
the increase in the value of the country’s overseas trade has undoubtedly., 
been immense. 
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compared with JRs. 50 crores in the preceding year and the record 
figure of Es. 109 crores in 1925-26. The net imports of treasure 
lose from Es. 32 crores to Es. 34 crores. The total value of tlie 
impoi ts of mercliandise advanced hy Es. 3 crores to Es. 2,53 crores, 
while that of exports jose by Es. 9 crores to Es. 3,3S crores. The 
Tuost striking cliange in the distribution of the import and export 
trades during the year was the decline in the share of the United 
Kingdom, which fell in respect of imports from 47*7 per cent, in 
1927-28 to 44*7 per cent, in 1928-29, and in respect of exports from 
25 per cent. 1o 21*4 })er cent. Tlie share of the Dominions and other 
British Possessions in the import trade rose from ()-9 per cent, to 
9*4 per cent,.—largely as a result of an exceptional demand in India 
tor wdieat,—and iji the export trade it declined from 15 to 14 per 
cent. The whole Britisli Empire had 43*5 per cent, of the total 
trade as comj)are(i with 4()'3 per (*ent. in 1927-28. Smaller receipts 
oj miiieial oils liom tlie United States accounted for a drop in 
hei share in imports from 8*2 to 6*9 per cent, while hei* partici¬ 
pation in the export trade increased from 11*1 to 11*8 per cent. 
Japan'.s share in imports slightly receded to 7 per cent, hut her 
share in exports recovered from 8-9 per cent, to 19*2 per cent., 
row ing chiefly to larger purchases of Indian cotton. The share of 
(iermany in iinpoits slightly advanced to 6*3 per cent., l)\it in 
exjMtiis it fell from neaily 10 per cent, to 9*6 per cent. Belgiinn's 
shaie in imports remained pra(4dcally unchanged at approximately 
3 pel cent., while her share in exports increased to 4 per cent. 
TiDiij 3‘3 per cent, in 1927-28. Both France and Italy partici- 
jmted to a huger extent in the import as well as in the export 
trade, while the share of the Netherlands remained almost station¬ 
ary at rO per cent, under imports and 2*5 per cent, under exports. 

So much for the individual positions of the various competing 
( ountries. l^et us now examine the direction of trade in the more 
important cinnmoditles. The major fact is that the United 
Kingdom vs thieatened with competition in almost every line, in¬ 
cluding those which have hitherto been regarded as preponderantly 
British, In iron and steel the recovery she made in 1927-28 proved 
short-lived, and her share dropped from 67’7 per cent, to 64*5 
per cent, in 1928-29, wliile Belgium improved her position from 
17*9 to 20*1 ])er cent. In niachineiy and millwork the share of 
the United Kingdom fell during the year under review from 78*6 
to 7f)'8 pci cent., while there was a gain in the share of the United 
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States from 9'9 to 11*3 per cent. Germany and Japan improved 
their positions in the trade in hardware at the expense of the 
United Kingdom, whose share declined from 39 to 30 per cent. 
In motor vehicles, intensified American competition led to a 
decrease by over 6 per cent, in the United Kingdom’s share from 
^’7*5 to 20-9 per cent., while the United States and Canada account¬ 
ed for 47 and 25*4 2 >er cent, in the trade as co]ii])ared Aviih 41 3 

and 20 per cent, respectively in the preceding year. The United 

Kingdom accoiinied for 71 ])er cent, of tlie trade in cotton manu¬ 
factures as compared with 72 per cenl. in 1927-28 and 90 ])er cent, 
in tlie pre-war year, while Japan, Italy and China increased 
ilieir shares. The United States decreased her contrihutiori in 
mineral oils from 44*2 to 24-5 ]>er cent., and the share of lh>rneo 
also fell, while there was a considerable increase in tlie ])artici- 
})ation of Ilussia and I’er.sia in this trade. On the export side, tlie 
Cnited Kingdoin's share in the tea trade fell from S7'f) per cent, to 
84 per cent., wliile other consumers of Indian <(‘a, with tlie excojition 
of the United States which obtaijicd her sup})li(‘s through the 

I'nited Kingdom, claimed a larger share than in 1927-28. As 

in the })receding year, Germany ahsorhed about 28 per (‘ent. of 
the exports of raw jute coni])ared Avith 22 per cent, in 
J913-14. Kext came the United Kingdom with 23*4 per cent, 
as compared with 25 per cent, in 1927-28, while the United 
States, France, Italy and Belgium appreciably advanced tlieir 
(lositions. Japan and Cliina together accounted for 54’8 per 
cent, of the total export of raw cotton as compared wdtli 50 3 jAcr 
cent, in the preceding year. The share of Italy fell from 12*3 
to 10 cent, and of Germany from 9’3 to 8*0 per cent., while 
that of the United Kingdom and Belgium increased. In oilseeds 
h'rance and the Netherlands took gi-eaier shares of the considerably 
increased total ('xj)orts Avbile the shares of the United Kingdom, 
Geimany and Belgium decreased. Under foodgrains, Avith tin* 
exception of Ceylon and the Straits Setthunents, all the princij^al 
importing countries decreased tlicir shares. 

'rhe remarkable change Avliich has taken place in the position 
of the British I]m])ire with regard to the import trade into India 
within comparatively recent times, is strikingly brought out if avo 
consider the figures of a representative pre-AA'ar year in relati(m 
to those of the year under review. From these Ave see that \Ahile 
tliere has in fact been an increase in the total imports of the 
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British Empire into India, it has been markedly less than that 
of foreign countries. Thus in 1913-14 the total imports from the 
British Empire were valued at Bs. 128 crores and those of foreign 
countries at Rs. 55 crores; but in 1928-29, while British Empire 
imports had increased in value to Bs. 137 crores those from foreign 
countries has risen to Rs. IIG crores. Thus despite an increase in 
value of Bs. 9 crores the share of the British Empire in the total 
im])ort trade had declined from 70 to 54 per cent. From the broad 
historical point of view this disproportion between the increases 
in the shares of the British Empire and the rest of the world in 
the import trade of India is undoubtedly tlie most important and 
fundamental fact to bring to the reader^s attention. 

Having now indicated the major iiitiuences whicli have allected 
India’s commerce during recent years, and described the balance 
and direction of trade in 1928-29, we must turn to consider the 
changes which have taken place since the pu})lication of our last 
Report in thei actual values and quantities of the more important 
items of import and export. First we will devote a few paragraphs 
to a general summary of these changes, and then settle down to a 
closer description of the year’s transactions in each of the more 
valuable commodities. Tiie tables repr»>diu‘ed below and overleaf 
should enable the reader to see at a glance the relative im])ortance 
of the major itejus of commei'ce, and the changes which have 
taken ])lace in their respective positions during recent years. 

Table of Imports. 


In thousands of Rujx'Gfii 


— 

1024-25. 

1025-26. 

1026-27. 

1027-28. 

1028-29. 

l\‘rcont- 
af^<- pro¬ 
portion 
t (.1 total 
imports 
of iner- 
chandisG- 
in 

1928-29. 

Imports. 







1. Cotton and cotton 

Sd,57,25 

60,31,26 

70,08,13 

71,‘.Ki,16 

67.15,16 

2651 

2. Metals and ores 

2d,55.13 

25,40,46 

23,66,12 

26,41,68 

26.98,84 

10-65 

3. Machinery and millwork 

14,74.07 

14,86,50 

13,63,14 

15,93,75 

18.36.04 

7'25 

4. Sn<’av . 

2O,dd,07 

'.5,56,41 

16,60,06 

14.'.H!,55 

16,08,95 

6 35. 

5. Oils .... 

0,60,41) 

10.60,16 

0,16.78 

11,08,68 

11,53,23 

4-55 

6 . Vehicles 

4,41,01 

5,74,80 

6,30,93 

7,69,37 

11 , 00.60 

434 

7. Qr»m, pulse and 11 our 

10.41 

65,77 

01.60 

2,30,7v) 

10,72,81 

4*24 

ToUl 






153*89 
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Table of Exports, 


In thousands of Eupeos. 








Percent- 







age pro- 
jtortion 
to total 


I <>24-25. 

11)25 20. 

1920-27. 

1927-28. 

1928-29. 

iuiporlB 
of iiier- 
clniTidiao 







in 







1928-29. 

Sri'oris. 







1. Jute ! 


:i7.1>4,57 

26,7s,"4 

30,60,26 

36,34,92 

9 80 

51,Td,6fi 

58,83,l.»h 

53,18,09 

53,50,43 

5G,<J'J,49 

17-24 



1)5.1)1,42 

59,11,19 

48,19,53 

66,69,10 

20-20 

ru27..i.S 

<).04,85 

10,74.85 

8,67,23 

7.79,56 

2-36 

.T. Grain, pnlKc and fl.nir 

>i5,u6,n4 

48,03,39 

39.24,<.M> 

12,92.03 

33,69,12 

10-21 


33, t(>,s5 

29,03,68 

10,08,77 

20,09,30 

29,62,52 

8*97 

6. Tra . 

;{3,3J>,24 

27.12.17 

29,03,77 

32.18,19 

26,00,14 

8-06 


:0,77,41 
7,2S,b7 

7.23,38 

7,10,21 

7,17,97 

7,37,69 

8,80,91 

9,07,27 

9,55,98 

9,30,74 

2*90 

2-S2 

7. Metals and ortits . 

7. iS.i>2 

7,26,83 

7,20,b6 

8,97,"8 

8,I»1,63 

2 70 

8. Lac .... 

7,55,'>6 

0,90,10 

5,47.21 

>:,9s,s0 

8,64,26 

2-6* 

'Ti.-tal 





... 

b7*SS 


As rop:*aT(ls iTujxnts, cotton and cotton c-oods of coiii*se formed, 
as before, by far the most Taluable individual gronp^ and accounted 
for no less tlian per cent, of the total. During- the year 

the trade weakened slightly, the imports having decreased in 
amount bv ->7 million yards to 1,9H7 million yards, and in value 
by Its. 1,32 lakhs to Its. 53,81 lakhs. Grey goods, imports of 
which amounted to 839 million yards valued at Ks. 20,19 lakhs, 
declined by 37 million yards in (jiiantity and Ks. 1,06 lakhs in 
value, owing primarily to a remarkably heav}^ leduction in the 
ohi-take of bordered grey goods. White goods fell off slightly from 
hot) million yards to 554 million yards, their value declining from 
lls. 15,42 lakhs to Its. 15,34 lakhs. Under coloured, printed or 
dyed goods, the trade showed a small ex])ansion from 505 million 
yards to 507 million yards, although the value shrank from Its. 17,52 
lakhs to Its. 17,35 lakhs. Imports of cotton twist and yarn 
receded from 52 million lbs. to 44 million lbs. owing chiefly to a 
curtailment of the requirements of the Bombay ttiills. Among other 
textiles, artificial silk (including yarns and manufactures) declined 
from Its. 5,49 lakhs to Its. 4,77 lakhs. The value of imports 
of raw and manufactured silk also fell off from Its. 5,06 lakhs to 
Its. 5,01 lakhs, and that of imports of wool and woollens from. 
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Rs. 5,37 laJvhs to Rs. 5,02 lakhs. Imports of sugar, including 
molasses, were stimulated by the low prices ruling in the world 
market and readied 937,000 tons valued at Rs. 16,09 lakhs, an 
advance of 114,000 tons in quantity and of Rs. 1,18 lakhs in value. 
There was a weakening of demand for iron and steel manufactures, 
imports of which declined from 1,197,000 tons to 1,170,000 tons 
in quantity and from Rs. 21,44 lakhs to Rs. 20,24 lakhs in value. 
The year’s impoits of machinery and millwork (which, under the 
new system of classification adopted in Ayiril 1928, includes rail¬ 
way locomotives and tenders and parts) were valued at Rs. 18,36 
lakhs; the value of identical items for 1927-28 worked out at 
Rs. J(),92 lakhs. The increased use of motor vehicles in India was 
refl(‘ci(Ml in larger imj)orts, the value of the trade increasing from 
Us. 6,17 ]‘ak]is to Rs. 7,72 laklis. Concurrently with this there 
was a complementary Increase in the import value of rubber manu- 
fac-tuT’es, which rose from Rs. 2,71 lakhs to Rs. 2,86 lakhs. Imports 
of luirdvvare wei*e valued at Rs. 5.22) lakhs, which showed a very 
small decline of Rs. 1 lakh. In spite of a decline in the absorj)- 
tion of fuel oils in the Bombay nulls, imports of mineral oils 
rose in quantity from 232 million gallons to 242 million gallons, 
the value increasing from Rs. 10,44 lakhs to Rs. 10,70 lakhs. 
Imports of kerosene oil advanced from 94 million gallons valued at 
Rs. 5,39 lakhs to a new record of 105 million gallons valued at 
Rs. 5,76 lakhs, part of this increase being attributable to the price- 
cutting wai- ill the Indian markets during the eaily quarter of the 
year. The value of jirovisions receded from Rs. 6,41 lakhs to 
Rs. 6,21 lakhs, the most important single cause for the decline 
being a redm tion in the prices of vegetable products under the 
pressure of competition. Impoi'ts of law cotton declined from 
66,000 tons valued at Rs. 6,74 lakhs, to 2‘.),000 tons valued at 
Rs. 3,90 lakhs, owing to decline in the consumption of the Bombay 
mills. Imports of liquors declined from 7,118,000 gallons valued 
at Rs. 3,67 laklis to 6,7{)0,000 gallons valued at Rs. 3,57 lakhs. 
Ro(*eipts of ]iape]’ and pasteboard increased in quantity from 
2,089,000 ewts. to 2,313,000 cwts. and in value from Rs. 3,01 
lakhs to Rs. 3,30 laklis. An abnormal development in the import 
trade of the year was the remarkalde increase in the imports of 
wheat which rose in quantity from 69,000 tons to 562,000 tons, 
and in value from Rs. 1,09 lakhs to Rs. 8,17 laklis, owing to the 
shortage of the local ci’op in India. 
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Coinin^r now to exports, tlie value of the most important item, 
namely raw and manufactured juie, rose from Its. 84 f*rores to 
Rs. 89 crores. Sliipments of raw jute increased in quantity by 
6,()()() tons to 898,000 tons and in value by Rs. 1,69 lakhs to 
Rs. 82,85 lakhs. Tinder jute manufactures, ^unny bapfs advanced 
from 408 millions valued at Rs. 28,27 lakhs to 498 millioTis valued 
at Rs. 24,98 lakhs in response to the increased demands made by the 
su^ar and wheat trades of the world, and ^unny cloth rose from, 
1,553 million yards to 1,568 million yards in quantity and from 
Rs. 29,94 lakhs to Rs. 81,04 lakhs in value. There was an improve¬ 
ment of Rs. 17,()2 laklis in ex])orts of raw and manufactured cotton, 
the total value liavlnj;*- been Rs. 74,49 lakhs. Raw cotton advanced 
by 88 per cent, in quantity from 480,000 tons to 668,000 tons, 
and by 89 per cent, in value from Rs. 47,72 lakhs to Rs. 66,25 
lakhs, as a result of the long drawn out mill strike in Bombay, 
which reduced the home demand and depressed Indian prices in 
cx)mparison with the prices of American cotton, thus turning the 
parity in favour of India and encouraging exports. On the other 
hand of course the strike was responsible for a reduction in the 
exports of cotton manufactures, which decrease<l in value by about 
10 per cent, from Rs. 8,67 lakhs to Rs. 7,80 lakhs. There were 
violent changes during the year in the export trade in foodgrains 
and hour, which showed a decline from 2’8 million tons valued 
at Rs. 42,92 lakhs to 2'8 million tons valued at Rs. 88,69 lakhs. 
Umh'r rice alone, shipments winch amounted to T8 million 
tons valued at Rs. 26,47 lakhs, there was a reduction of 869,000 
tons ill (piantity and of Rs. 7,54 lakhs in value, as a result of 
the smaller exportable surplus of Burma, the two successive buuqier 
(*rops ill the imjiortaiit rice-exporting regions of Indo-Cliina and 
Siam, and tlie jirohibition of imports into Japan. There was also 
a marked decline in shipments of wheat, which fell from 300,000 
tons to 115,000 tons^ in quantity and from Rs. 4,41 lakhs to Rs. 1,69 
lakhs in value. The adverse position in the w’orld^s tea trade 
caused a decline in the value of shipments from Rs. 82,48 lakhs 
to Rs. 26,60 lakhs, although the quantity exported only decreased 
from 862 million lbs. to 360 million lbs. The value of shipments 
of oilseeds advanced from Rs. 26,69 lakhs to Rs. 29,63 lakhs, 
owing primarily to a steady development of the trade in ground¬ 
nuts, which expanded in hulk from 613,000 ions to 788,000 tons. 
In spite of the depi^essioii in the leather industries of the United 
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Kingdom and Germany, there was eonsiderahle vitality in the 
Indian trade in hides and skins, exports of whicli weie valued at 
Rs. !),5G laklis as <‘om])ared with Rs. S,81 laklis in The 

trade in lac improved substantially, shi])ments having risen from 
644,000 ewts. at Rs. (>,99 lakhs to 748,000 cwts. valued at Rs. 8,64 
laklis. There was also an. appreciable improvement in exports of 
raw wool, the value rising from Rs. 4,86 lakhs to Rs. 4,89 lakhs. 
Among less impoitant items, there was an inteiesting develojiment 
in lespect of oilcakes, exports of which swelled in value from 
Rs. 2,58 lakhs in 1926-27 to Rs. 8,14 laklis in 1927-28 and Rs. 8,84 
lakhs in the your under review. 

Tliejt' were some' unfortunate movements in the i(‘-ex]>ort trade 
/luring the year, its value declining fiom Rs. 9.54 lakhs to Rs. 7,83 
laklis. As the bulk of the re-export trade usually passes through 
Romhay, the etiect of the decline was naturally confined chiefly 
to that province. The (diief cause of it was the leduction in the 
shijiments of non-liidian raw cotton from 2,790 tons valued at 
Rs, 44 lakhs to 500 tons valued at Rs. 9 lakhs, and in those of 
foi’eign cotton manufactures (including twist and yarn) from 
Rs. 1,22 lakhs to Rs. 7(> lakhs in value,—as a result, chiefly, of 
the (‘stablislnneiit in East Africa of Japanese (»rganizatimis which 
coinliine the selling of Japanese cotton textiles with the ])urchas- 
ing of Afjicaii (Egaml;!) cotton. Among other contributory causes 
was the falling off in re-exports of sugar from 15,500 tons valued 
at Rs. 44 laklis to 4,000 tons valued at Rs. 11 laklis, and in those 
of raw skins from 429 tons to 828 tons valued at Rs. 1,92 lakbs 
and Rs. 1,58 lakhs respectively. 

We will now examine the main features of the trade in each 
of the larger grou[)s of irajiorts during the yeai‘, taking cotton 
goods, -the most important,—first. As we have seen, there waft 
some decline in the value of all classes of cotton imports,—that 
is, in grey, white, and coloured goods, and in twist and yarn. 
As regards the last of these, a contributory cause for the decline,--* 
apart from the Romhay strike,—can he found in the fact ihai the 
Indian mills have been gradually increasing their own production 
of yarns of 81-40 (xiiints, and this would naturally tend to reduce 
imports of yarn! of these counts. The decrease in the imports 
of piecegoods is more difficult to explain. In the first place it may 
be noted tliat the decline in quantity was not really very great, 
amounting to 37 million yards out of a total of nearly 1,937 
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tiiillioii yards, or less than 1*9 per cent. Further, the quantity 
of piece^-oods imported in 1927-28 was a. record, and the imports 
during- the year under review exceeded the quantity imjxuted in 
1920-27 hy nearly 150 million yards. Thus, if the year’s imports 
are viewed in relation to those of other post-war years, they may 
be considered faiilv satisfactory, and the slif>rhi fallinj? away from 
ti»e 1927-28 record is s(^arcely abnormal. 1'^ evert he less it should 
be noted that what may be described as the psycholoofi{‘al back- 
j^round of the trade was far from satisfactory. The Lancashire 
indnstiy was depressed and in the throes of rcconstiiiction. Moie- 
ovei- tiij()U^»*hout the y(‘ar Manchester juices weie altering rajjidly 
from month to month in symj)athy with the price of Ameiican 
cotton, which fluctuated from about 9'79r/. j)er lb. in February 
1928 to 12’53rf. in duly, when it began to sag, reaching 9 84J. 
in Sejitember; from then onwards it had an upward tendency, 
and stood at about 1114^/. in Afaich 1929. W'hile tliis instabi¬ 
lity in juices remained, business was diflicult and dealers w^ere 
ihaiv (d offei'ing any pri<'es exc(*])t those wliich weic distinctly 
favourable to them, while on the other hand, manufacturers were 
afiaid to accept rates which might j)rove insufliciently remunera¬ 
tive. This iinceT'taintv about j»rices uiidoubtedly contributed to the 
weakness in the imj) 0 ]t trade. Another factor whose effect was 
pfohahly felt this y(‘ar, was the embargo j:)laced by the ^laiwari 
Llianiber of Commerce, Calcutta, on the imj)orts of white goods 
in eertain months of the year. The effect of this step cannot of 
couise be measujed quantitatively. The decline in the im])orts of 
white goods was a bare 2J million yards and, if this was the 
•only effect of the embargo, it might be considered to have been 
ineffective in checking imports. JUit a fact whicdi may be noted 
in this connection is that, although the declart-d values per yard 
of both grey and colovired goods declined, the con‘esj)onding value 
of white goods remained the same as in the j)receding year, and 
probably the control of imports by one of the most influential 
Chambers in the import line was responsible for stopping a 
sympathetic decline in the jmice of w^hite piecegoods. Tlie influ¬ 
ence on the import trade of the serious and protracted strike in 
the Bombay mills, which lasted for nearly six months of the 
year, was not as pronounced as might have been expected, owi?ig 
to the fact that exceptionally heavy stocks were held at the begin- 
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niiig of the year; as the year advanced, however, the demand from 
Bombay quickened and good sales were recorded in November and 
December. Had it not been for the strike the imports of piece- 
goods would of course in all probability have shown a greater 
decline than they did. Another factor contributing to the general 
uncertainty was the boycott agitation started at the end of the 
year under review. It is difficult to estimate its effect, because 
it started at the end of the period for which detailed figures are 
available. But as the market report from Manchester as well as 
from India showed, dealers were somewhat y>erturbed by it, and 
this factor undoubtedly added to the difficulties of the market 
and made dealers unwilling to place orders on a large scale at 
the end of the year. A further factor which tended to reduce 
imports was the lower buying capacity of the ryot as a result 
of the cold weather and frost which damaged the crops at the 
end of January. The effect of this will probably be more dis¬ 
tinctly seen in the figures for 1929-30, but, to some extent, it also 
affected tlie imports at the end of 1928-29. Other factors of minor 
importance which contributed to the decline in imports were the 
closing of the markets in Bombay during the serious communal 
riots in February, the high money rates of February, and, lastly, 
the deadlock in January between the Marwari and Bengalee 
dealers in Calcutta, which lasted for six w^eeks and greatly affected 
the trade in Calcutta. It is not possible to estimate quantita¬ 
tively the effect of these various factors, but it cannot be denied 
that they tended to reduce the imports of cotton piecegoods. 

A detailed statement of figures concerning the year’s import 
trade in cotton goods is now desirable; we will consider twist 
and yarn first and the various kinds of piecegoods aftei^vards. 
The imports of twist and yarn during the year amounted to 43*8 
million lbs. in quantity and Its. 6,29 lakhs in value, as compared 
with 52*3 million lbs. and Its, 6,79 lakhs in 1927-28. Thus there 
was a decrease of 8*5 million lbs. in quantity and Its. 50 lakhs 
in value. Of the total imports, 23*1 million lbs. came from the 
United Kingdom, 11*4 million lbs. from China and 7*6 million 
lbs. from Japan. The imports from these countries in 1927-28 
were 20*6, 12*9 and 17 million lbs. respectively. Thus it will 
be seen that while the imports of the United Kingdom increased 
by 2^ million lbs., imports from China declined by about 
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nnllion ll)s. and from Japan by 9*4 million lbs. As far as value 
is concerned, however, the trade with China showed an increase 
of over Us. 7 laklis. It is intercstirip^ to note that dnrinj^ recent 
years the United Kingdom and China have on the whole been 
eending more and more yarn to India, whereas imports from Japan 
are declining rapidly. In 1927-28 imports from Japan decreased 
by about 10 million 1])S. Ai the same time imports from China 
increased by about 12 million lbs. Other sources of imports of 
yaim to India included Italy and Switzerland. There Avere no 
impoits at all from the l!Setlierlands during the year. 

The total quantity of yarn imported is of course small as com¬ 
pared with the amount ])roduced in India, but during the year 
the production of Indian mills declined to G48 million lbs., as 
compared with 809 million lbs. in 1927--28 and 807 million lbs. 
ill 192G-27,—largely of course as a result of the strike in Bombay. 

regards the difteieiit classes of yarns, the production of counts 
1-20 in Indian mills declined by 113 million lbs. to 382 million 
llx. as compared wdth 1927-28, wJiile imjiorts of these counts also 
showed a substantial decline, the figure being 1,098,000 lbs. for 
the year under review and 2,465,000 ll)s. in 1927-28. In counts 
21-25, production decreased by about 42 million lbs. and imports 
increased from 416,000 to 548,000 lbs. In counts 26-30, production 
declined by 8 million lbs., whereas imports w^ere nearly half what 
tbev were during the previous year. Under counts 31-40, imports 
<lecUned from 27 million lbs. to 20 million lbs., whereas produc¬ 
tion increased from 33*8 million lbs., to 37*5 million lbs. It 
appears that the Indian mills are increasing their production of 
varn under these counts and this, combined with the lesser con¬ 
sumption on account of the mill strike, explains the great decline 
oi 7 million lbs. in imports. In counts above 40.s., production 
sIiowxhI a decline of over a million lbs., wJiereas imports showed 
an increase of T3 million lbs. The imports in 1928-29 were 9*3 
million lbs. As regards twn>-folds (doubles), the im]K)vts declined 
bv about a million lbs. from 15*6 to 12*6 million lbs. There is 
not space foi- us to examine the shares which the three chief ex- 
]>orting countries have of the trade in the different classes of yarns; 
but the main facts of the total import trade in cotton twist and 
varn during the year are that the share of the United Kingdom 
increased from 39 per cent, to 53 per cent., that Japan’s share 
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fell from ^2 per cent, to 17 per cent., (having* been as much as 
65 per cent, in 1925-26), and that China’s share remained practi¬ 
cally constant around 26 per cent. 

We now come to consider the trade in cotton piecegoods. 
During the year the total imports of piecegoods, including fents, 
decreased by the relatively small amount of 37 million yards as 
compared with 1927-28. The decrease in value, however, was con¬ 
siderable, being Rs. 1,32 lakhs. Compared with the pre-war year 
l!n3-14, the imports of 1928-29 were less by over 1,266 millioii 
yards, llie decline in the quantity of grey goods imported during 
the year, as compared with 1927-28, \Vaa wholly confined to 
boT'dered grey goods and the imports of plain grey goods actually 
increased by over 3 million yards. Imports of white and coloured 
goods Avere in the aggregate at apjiroximately the same level as 
in 1927-28, white goods declining by about 2-1 million yards, and 
(!oloured increasing by about 2 million yards. As far as value is 
concerned, the imports of grey goods declined by about Rs. 1 
crore, Avhite goods by Es. 8 lakhs, and coloured goods,—in sy)iio 
of' the slight increase in quantity,—by about Es. 18 lakhs. The 
large increase in the volume of the imports of printed g-oods 
indicated in last year’s Eeport tended to continue into the year 
1928-29. although tlio increase was not so great as in 1927-28. 
The total quantity imported in 1928-29 was 244*4 million yards as 
compared with. 235*3 million yards in 1927-28. Owing to the 
decline in prices, however, the total Aailue was Es. 7,41 lakhs as 
compared witli Es. 7,53 lakhs in 1927-28. 

The position of the various c.ouiitries competing for the import 
of cotton piecegoods into India cati he summarized as follows. The 
Ilnited KingdonTs sliare in the imports of grey goods during the 
year decreased from 651 million yards to 582 million yards. The 
Japanese share, on the other hand, increased from 215 million 
yards to 242 million yaj’ds. The imports from China (including 
Hongkong) advanced from 7 million to 13 million yards, but the 
share of the Dnited States declined from 2*2 million to 1*6 million 
yards. White goods were, as usual, imported chiefly from the 
ITnited Kingdom, which shared to the extent of 525 million yards 
in a total of 554 million yards; in 1927-28 her share was 527 
million yards out of a total of 556*5 million yards. Switzerland’s 
share decreased from 12 million yards to 9 million yards, whereas 
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the share of the Netherlands increased by about 1 niillion yards. 
Ja])iUi exported nearly the same aniount as in the preceding year. 
Tiie l^riiish share of the iinjxu-ts reiuained practic.ally conslant, 
only slightly increasing from I34'7 per cent, to 04’8 pei* cent. In 
the imports of coloured, printed or dyed piecegoods the United 
Kingdom’s share fell by about 17 millioji yaids to 38G million 
yards. Imports fi'om Italy have been increasing, as was noted 
last year, and in 1928-29 they stood at 80 million yards as com- 
])ai‘ed with 24J million yards in the previous yeai*. The im})orts 
from Japan also showed a small inciease from 108 million yards 
to no ]nillion yaids. The share of the Netherlands again slightly 
declined fj‘om 12 to 11 million yards. 

The percentage shaies in 1918-14 and in the past five years 
of the United Kingdom and Japan, the two principal competitors 
in the Indian ])iecegoods import tiade, in eacli of the tliree im])oit- 
ant classes of piecegoods, and also the percentage sliaies of nil 
the principal importing countries in the total quantities id im- 
j)oi‘ted piecegoods, jne* buih in lahles below, whose outstaml- 
iiig feature will be seen to be the definite and continuous Irmids 
in o])posite directions of the percentage fignr(\s of tlie United 
Kingdom and Japan during the past seven years. 
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Percentage shares of different countries in the total (luanti^ies of 
pteccgoods imported. 
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An analysis of tlie total quantity of piecegoods imported into 
India during 1928-29 shows that 43*5 per cent, was received in 
Bengal as compared with nearly 50 per cent, received in 1927-28. 
Bombay, on the other hand, increased her share from about 23 
per cent, to about 27 per cent. Similarly Sind and Madras also 
considerably increased their imports. Burma showed a slight 
decline. Imports of raw cotton into India of course declined sub¬ 
stantially during the year, owing to the strike in Bombay and 
the fact that Indian prices were below parity as compared with 
American. From 370.000 bales Aalued at Es. 6’74 crores in 
1927-28 the imports went down to 162,000 bales valued at Es. 3*90 
crores. Siipplies of American cotton from the United States 
declined from 279,000 bales valued at Es. 4*37 crores to 66,000 
bales valued at Es. 1*38 crores. On the other hand however 
supplies from Kenya Colony increased from 73,000 bales valued at 
Es. 2 crores to 84,000 bales valued at Es. 2*23 crores. 

Metals and manufactures of metals come next in order of value 
in the list of India’s imports, and represent lOGf) of the total; 
and were such items as are grouped under the heading of machinery 
and millwoiF', ajid which come next on our list, included with 
jnetals and manufactures thereof, their combined percentage value 
W'ould amount to 17'9 and would thus not fall very far short of 
the most important item of all, with which we have just been 
dealing. 

During tlie year under review tlie imports of metals and manu¬ 
factures of metals declined by 2 pcj- cent, from 1,259,000 tons to 
1,232,000 tons, and their value from Es. 28,50 lakhs to Es. 27,00 
lakhs. Manufactured iron and steel was of course by far the 
largest item under this head, the imports for 1928-29 having 
amounted to 1,165,000 ions. This was less by 25,000 tons than 
the imports for the previous year, which were the highest ever 
recorded,—and the value accordingly declined fiom Es. 21,37 lakhs 
to Es. 20,19 lakhs. Galvanized sheets, which amounted to 35 
per cent, of the total value of manufactured iron and steel imported, 
fell from the preceding year’s record figure of 332,000 tons valued 
atEs. 8,06 lakhs to 326,000 valued at Es. 7,11 lakhs. The United 
Kingdom leads the world in this trade, and the amount she 
imported into India during the year totalled 286,000 tons valued 
at Es. 6,26 lakhs as compared with 298,000 tons valued at Es. 7,24 
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inktis. The value ol' imports from tlie Tinted States declined from 
the small figure of Rs. 16 laklis in the preceding year to Rs. 8 
lakhvs. The supplies from Belgium, however, have been steadily 
rising, the figures being 10,000 tons valued at Rs. 25 lakhs in 
1026-27, 22,000 tons valued Rs. 49 lakhs in 1927-28, and 32,000 
tons valued at Rs. 65 lakhs in the year under review. Imports 
of tin-plates increased from 24,000 tons valued at Rs. 78 lakhs 
to 27,000 tons valued at Rs. 86i lakhs during the year, the chief 
impoiting countries being the Tnited Kingdom and the TTriited 
States; the former’s share fell from Rs. 53 hikhs io Rs. 45 lakhs, 
while the latter’s rose from Rs. 25 lakhs io J\s. 41 laklis. AVilli the 
o})je('t of stabilising prices and eliminating needless eompetilion 
in overseas markets an agreement was arrived at in 1028 between 
tlie tinplate manufacturers in vSouth Wales and those in the TTnited 
States, whereby the combined tin])late exports of the two countries 
weT’e shared in the proportion of 70 ])er cent, for the Tnited 
Kingdom and 30 per cent, for the Tnited Statics. Imports of sheets 
and plates, not galvanized or tinned, remained fairly steady at 
80,000 tons valued at Rs. ],08J lakhs. The shai'e of the TTnited 
Kingdom advanced from 44,000 tons valued at Rs. GG lakhs, to 
54,000 tons valued at Rs. 78 lakhs, while that of Belgium dropped 
from 31,000 tons valued at Rs. 36 lakhs, to 24,000 tons valued at 
Rs. 28 lakhs. Imports of steel bais, other than cast steel, declined 
from 181,000 tons to 170,000 tons in qnaiitity but rose in value 
from Rs. 1,84 lakhs to 1,92 laklis: Belgium, Luxemburg and 
Germany together supplied India with 110,000 tons as against 
147,000 tons in the preceding year, and the supplies from tbe 
TTnited Kingdom and Franee advanced from 23,000 and 9,000 tons 
to 47,000 and 12,000 tons respectively. Imports of beams, pillars, 
girders, and bridgework declined from 144,000 tons to 136,000 tons 
in quantity and from Rs. 1.82 lakhs to Rs. 1,64 lakhs in value, 
the decrease being chiefly due to smaller imports from Belgium, 
which amounted to 45,000 tons against 59,000 tons in the preced¬ 
ing year. The imports from the TTnited Kingdom and France both 
rose slightly, the one fjoin 63,000 to 68,000, and the other from 
16,000 to 21,000 tons. Rails, chairs, and fishplates (including 
those for railways) which wej’e iiujiorted mosfly from the United 
Kingdom, decreased from 113,000 <ons valued at Rs. 1,35 lakhs 
to 48,000 tons valued at 61 lakhs. 
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Although India’s imports of manufactured iron and steel 
declined during the year, the world’s production of pig iron, esti¬ 
mated at 88 million tons, and of steel, at 110 million tons, consti- 
tiiied a lecord, to which the I nited Kingdom contril)!ited 0?, 
million tons and 8-1 million ions respectively, these being 9 and 6 
per cent, less tlian the corresyionding fignros of 1927. Compared 
with Hn8, the woild production of pig iron in 1928 was gieater 
by 14 ]>er cent., but that of the Ignited Kingdom had proportion¬ 
ately declined by o(J ])er (‘ent. ; and as regards steel, although the 
r^Tiiled Kingdom pr(aliu*ed 11 per cent, more than in 1918, w'orld 
prodTiction had increased, by 47 per cent. The Knited Kingdom 
lias in fact not l)een able to keep pa(‘e with the incieasing pro¬ 
duction in oth(*r (‘ountries, especdally in Kiiio|>e, which enjoy the 
advantages of lowei ^vages and longei* working hours; but the stress 
of ('om])etition lias recently led her to lower her pi'icos in an attempt 
to maintain her ])osition as the largest supplier f)f iron and steel 
materials to India. Imports of j)ig iron into India during the 
yeai* amounted to 8,160 tons ns compared with o.lOO tons in 1927-28, 
hut these figures ineinded over 1,000 tons of ferro-alloys, such as 
lei‘rf)-ma7iganese, ferro-silicon. etc., whi(‘li for statistical ])urposes 
are recorded under this head. British India actually no longer 
re(juires to import foieign pig iron, as her re(|ui]‘ements are now 
met from her own resources. Her production in 1928-29 was 
J.OoO.OOO tons, and the decrease of 112.000 tons over the preceding 
yc;ir is m.'iinly attributable to tlie suspension of work in tbe Tata 
Iron and Steel Woiks owing to the labour troubles. In spite 
however of the fad that the Hnited Kingdom’s ])roductioii <d' 
iron and steel is declining relatively to that of other countries, 
her imports into India in 1928-29 nevertheless exceeded those in 
any year except 1927-28, and aggregated 650,000 tons or 55‘5 per 
cefit. of the total as compared with 685,000 tons or 57*2 per cent, 
in 1927-28. In 1918-14 her contributioii was only 609,000 tons, 
hut this represented 59*8 per cent, of the total. The supplies 
fi'om Belgium are steadily ou the increase, though still a long 
way helow those from the Fiiited Kiiigdorn, and rose during the 
year by 5 pei- cent, from 816,000 tons to 888.000 tons, her share 
in the total trade thus improving from 26*4 ]>er cent, to 28'5 per 
cent. The share of (Tcrmany, notwitlistanding her efforts to econo¬ 
mise hy “ rjitionalization ” and in otlier ways, dropped from 7 
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to 6 per cent., largely as a result of the Swedish miners’ strike, 
which deprived her of her chief supplies of ore. France, and to a 
lesser extent the United States, increased their shares in the trade. 
Imports of metals other than iron and steel rose slightly in quan¬ 
tity from 62.100 tons to 62,400 tons, but fell in value from Us. 6,96 
to Ils. 6,74 lakhs. The quantities of brass, copper, zinc, German 
silver, and quicksilver imported increased, whereas those of alumi¬ 
nium, lead, and tin declined. 

l.ast- year, the general heading machinery and millwork, which 
came third in iinporfan(‘e in the list of imjawts, did not include 
railway locomotives and tenders and parts, but this year, as a result 
of a le-arrangement in the classification, they have been brought in, 
and consequently tlie total figures for imports of macliijiery and 
millwork in 1928-29, namely Its. 19,43 lakhs, are not strictly com¬ 
parable with the impoits re(‘orded in 1927-28 which were valued at 
Es. 16,99 laklis. If we leave out of account Es. 96 lakhs, the 
value of the loemnotives and parts, the actual gain in the value of 
the imports in 1928-29 is reduced to Es. 1,48 lakhs. The chief 
types of machinery, the imports of vdiich incueased during the year, 
were cotton and jute niill machineiy, electrical machinery, paper 
mill machinery, sugar machinery, tea machinery, and refrigerating 
machinery; cm the other hand mining machiTiery, oil-crushing and 
refilling machinery, imdal-working macbinery, and rice and flour 
mill niachincTy were subject to deci‘eases. The most valuable item 
included in the machinery group was, as usual, textile macliinery. 
whose total value rose during the year from Es. 3,09 laklis to 
Es. 3,65 lakhs. This represented an increase of Es. 56 lakhs or 18 
per cent, to which cotton machinery contributed Es. 19 lakhs and 
jute maeliineiy Es. 3() lakhs. E-ecent developments in connection 
with the electrification of railways and industry were I'csponsible for 
the increased imports of electrical machinery, which were valued at 
Es. 2,37 lakhs, as compared with Es. 2,00 lakhs in 1927-28. The 
imports of paper mill machiueiy rose from Es. 9 lakhs to Es. 35 
lakhs, as a result partly of the establishment of a new paper mill 
in the Punjab and jiartly of extensions in the existing mills in 
Bengal, and there were increases of 11*9 and 4 lakhs respectively 
in the value of imported refrigerating, sugar, and tea machinery. 
Of the decreases, the most striking were those in the values of 
mining, and oil-crusliing and refining machinery, which amounted 
to 71 and 31 lakhs respectively. The decline in metal working 
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machinery was to the extent of 8 lakhs, and in rice and flour mill 
machinery Rs. 2 laldis. TJie three most important countries trad¬ 
ing* Avith India in machinery and niillwork. were the United King- 
don:, the United States, and Germany. In 1927-28 their respective 
percentage shares in the trade were 78*5, 10-1, and 6'7, and during 
the year under review they were 7()'5, 11-2), and f)-4: hut although 
machinery and niillwork as a Avhole holds third place in the list of 
imports, its A^alue amounts to no more than 7*25 per cent, of the 
total. 

Sugar again took fourth place among India’s imports, and condi¬ 
tions in the sugar trade as a Avhole remained A'cry much the same 
as they were in the preceding year. World consumption again 
failed to oveitake the increased production, and con.sequently prices 
Avere low. The estimated sugar production of tlie world during the 
year was 27,280,000 tons,—an increase of 1,9(>I,000 tuns oA’er the 
figure for 1927-28. Java, as usual, supplied the largest proportion 
of the sugar impoited into India, and her 1928-29 crop Avas esti¬ 
mated to amount to 2,999.000 tons as compared Avith 2,900,000 tons 
in 1927-28. At the beginjiing of the year stocks of sugar Avere low 
both ill Calcutta and Jlombay, and tiie demand Avas brisk; but later, 
purcliases tended to be postponed until the last mojuent, OAAung to 
the fact that dealers suspected the amount of llie m'w Java crop to 
have been under-estimated and tliat consequently ])rices would not 
be maintained,—which ullimately ])roved to be the case. Imports 
of sugar of all sorts, excluding molasses, increased from 725,8t)0 tons 
valued at Its. 14,50 laklis in 1927-28 to 808.800 tons valued at 
Its. 15,86 lakhs in 1928-29, tlie increase being almost entiieh" due 
to heavy shipments From Java, AvJiich amounted to 850,800 tons, as 
against 692,200 tons in the previous year. The 1. nited Kingdom 
sent 4,800 tons, Ceylon 4,000 tons, and China, including Hongkong, 
2,100 tons. Supplies from the United States practically ceased. A 
curious feature of the imports during recent years has been the 
rapid decline in the quantity of beet sugar despatched to India, 
which amounted to 176,000 Ions in 1926-27, 18,000 tons in 1927-28, 
and 8,400 tons in 1928-29. Imports from Enssia have stopped and 
3,400 ont of the 8,400 tons received during the year nnder reAuew 
came from the United Kingdom, Avhose shipments during* the 
previous year AA^ere negligible. 

Fifth in the list of imports comes mineral oils. During the year 
there was again over-production of crude oil in the United States 
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and, as a result, prices of tlie refined products continued to be low, 
although they were prevented from falling heavily by the remark¬ 
able growth in the demand. A definite move was moreover made by 
the big international oil combines towards co-ordinating their 
marketing arrangements. The Burmal] Oil Company acquired an 
interest in the Shell Transport and Trading Company, which made 
it possible for an agreement to be effected between the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company and the Asiatic Com])any of the Iloyal Dutcli 
Shell group for the pooling of their distributing organizations in the 
havSt; and the leading Uniiod States oil producei s formed an oil 
ex])ort compaii}", with a view to effecting greater economy in the 
foreign trade by eliminating unnecessarv duplication in marketing*. 
Those co-operative arrangements should ena})le the combines to 
effect economies by drawing on supplies from I he neai est soui ces of 
pnxluction. The total imports of all kinds of minei'al oils into 
India rose by 4 ])er cent, in quantity from 2'>2 million gallons in 
1927-28 to 242 million gallons in 1928-29, and by 2 per (^nt. in 
value from Ps. 10,44 lakhs to Ps. 10,70 lakhs; of the total imports 
in 1928-29, kerosene oil and fuel oils represented 48 per cent, and 
lubricating oils 11 per cent. The im})ort6 of kej*osene oil during the 
pi'crious year were stimulated by the price-('utting war which broke 
out between the Poyal Dutch Shell groiqj and the Standard Oil 
group, and amounted to 94 jnillion gallons which was juuch above 
the figure for aii}^ year exc.e])t 1919-29. But the 1928-29 imports 
exceeded even this record fig-ure and totalled 105 million gallons, 
nnd the value rose from Ps. 5,39 lakhs to Ps. 5,7G lakhs. Coast¬ 
wise imports from Burma to India proper amounted to 93’5 million 
gallons as compared with 120 million gallons in the preceding year. 
Of the foreign supplies the Ihiited States of America, which had 
hituerto been the chief source, leduced hci- contribution from 47 
million gallons to 14 million gallons, mainly owing* to the inci*eased 
proportion of Piissian oil inqxmted iiiio India by the Standard Oil 
Company. These imports from Piissia, including (Georgia, which 
were nil in 192G-27, rose to 19^ million gallons in 1927-28 and to 43 
million gallons in 1928-29. Imports from Ihusia also advanced 
from 9 million gallons to 32 million gallons. Borneo and Sumatra 
together supplied 13 million gallons,—almost the same as in the 
])receding year; while consignments from the Straits Settlements, 
which are also of Dutch East Indies origin, fell from 4 million 
gallons to about 1 million gallons. Imports of fuel oils in 1928-29 
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totalled 104 million gallons, compared with the record figure of 107 
inillioji gallons in 19‘^T-2S, the decline being maiiily dne to the lower 
ooiisuniption in Bombay cotton mills as a resuH of tlie strike. I’lie 
value of fuel oils imported drop])ed from Its. 2,83 lakhs in 1927-28 
i(y Its. 2,00 lakhs in 1928-29. Iniporbs were, as usual, moslly from 
Persia, which suppli(*d 82 million gallons or 79 pei‘ cent, of the total 
cjuantity im})orted, as compared with 8(» million gallons oi* 81 per 
c-ent. in the jneceding yeai'. Direct shipmtMjis fiom Borneo were 
aln)ost on llie level of the ])7‘eceding* yea]' and aTiioiinted 1o ov(‘i' 15 
million gallons, while consignments from tin* Straits Settlements 
rtise fj'om 8 million gallons to 7 million gallons. Imports of foreign 
motor spirit increased in (juantity from l-nSJHM) gallons to BiS.OOi) 
gallons, hut fell in value trom Its. 2 lakhs to Its. I lakhs, 'kite 
t'oastwise im])Oits of ])etrol and other motoi spiiit fT'om Biii'ma into 
India pro])er amounted to 45 million gallons as compared with 89 
million gallons in P927-28 and 29 million galhms in 1920-27. 

Motor vehicles remained sixth in the list of imjxuts, in spite of a 
rennn kahle expansion in the nuni))er of cais and vinis received dining 
the yt‘ar, which sui‘])ass(Ml all previous i(‘coi'ds. iedu(*tion in 

the initial cost of cars, as a result of thi‘ lowering of im})oit duty 
fre.ni March, 1927, tlie com])etil ion among-rival motor (-ai' interests 
to [)ush tlieir sales in India, and the lowei- prices of petr'ol, tyres, 
tubes and othei- a^-cessoiies were chielly lesponsibh* for- the increase 
in the demand. 4’he number of cai's imjrorted in 1928-29 was 19,507 
valued at Us. 4,21 lakhs,— an im-rease of 8,0 per ctmt. in (juanlity 
ami of 19 jrer cent, in value as compartxl with 1927-28, when the 
im])orts nearly equalled in number the ])revious lecoid of 1920-21 
and totalled 15,122 valued at Us. 8,,54 lakhs. VVdiile the inimber 
of Bj-itish cai's im])oi t(*d is slowly inci easing, I he progi essi vem-ss of 
tlie American industry in developing its prodiu-ts and its salea 
0 ]‘ganizaiion Iras assured it a very large business In India. (>ver 
74 per cent, of the cars imported came fi-om the United States ajid 
Canada and 19 ])er cent, from the United Kingdom, as conr])aied 
with ()2 and 24 ])er cent. res])e(‘tively in the pitM-t'ding year. The 
average declajed \alue of cajs im])ort(‘d fionr tire United States of 
America remained fairly- steady at Us. 2,200 since 1920-27, while 
that of the (hrnadian and tht‘ British cars di'o])])ed fj'Oin Us. 1,858 
ami Us. 2,848 in 1927-28 to Us. 1,048 and Us. 2,t)7(i res])e(*tivt‘ly in 
1928-29. Cars imported from the Ignited Stat<‘s numbered 7,948 
with a total value of Us. 1,81 lakhs as compared with 0,08,1 with 
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a total value of Rs. 1,34|^ lakhs in 1927-28. Canada regained much 
of the ground lost in 1927-28, owing to the temporary suspension of 
the manufacture of Ford cars, and sent G,568 cars valued at Rs. 1,08 
lakhs as compared with 3,400 cars valued at Rs. 63 lakhs in the 
preceding year and 4,476 cars valued at Rs. 70 lakhs in 1926-27. 
Imports from the United Kingdom increased from 3,600 to 3,645, 
but, owiug to her conceutration on the production of low-priced cars 
for the export market, the value decreased from Rs. 1,02|^ lakhs to 
Rs. 97-J lakhs. Imports fiom other countries, notably Fiance and 
Italy, decreased. Hitherto, the largest number of cars has been 
received in Bengal, but the establishment of an assembling plant 
by General Motors, Ltd., in Bombay, caused a change. Of 
the total number of cars imported during the year, 6,705 cars (34 
per cent.) were received in Bombay, 5,577 (29 per cent.) in Bengal, 
3,399 (17 per cent.) in Madras, 2,178 (11 per cent.) in Sind and 
1,708 (9 per (‘ent.) in Burma. During the year the imports of 
motor cycles declined from 2,146 valued at Rs. 12 lakhs to 1,802 
valued at Rs. 10 lakhs. The United Kingdom supplied 1,611 or 89 
per cent, of the total as compared with 1,964 or 01 per cent, in the 
preceding year. Imports from the United States of America 
numbered only 55 as against 67 in 1927-28 and 75 in 1926-27, while 
those from France and Germany showed small increases from 40 and 
14 in 1927-28 to 62 and 15 respectively. On the other hand the 
imports of motor omnibuses, vans and lorries expanded remarkably 
and readied a total of 12,790 valued at Rs. 2,161 lakhs as compared 
wilh 8,682 valued at Rs. 1,49J~ lakhs in 1927-28. The bulk of the 
imports came, as usual, from Canada and the United States, these 
two countries together having supplied 95 per cent, of the trade as 
compared with 92 per cent, in 1927-28. Imports from Canada 
rose from 4,268 to 6,373 in nnmher and from Rs. 55 lakhs to Rs. 81 
lakhs in value. The supplies from the United States of America 
also increased from 3,699 valued at Rs. 67 laklis to 5,809 valued at 
Rs. 1,10 lakhs. British manufacturers, notwithstanding a sub¬ 
stantial I eduction in j)rices, bad very little share in the increase in 
the sales of heavy motor vehicles in India; the number imported 
from the United Kingdom slightly rose from 447 to 473, but the 
value dropped from Rs. 22| lakhs to Rs. 20J lakhs. The average 
declared value of chassis imported from the United Kingdom was as 
high as Rs. 4,083 as compared with Rs. 1,887 for the American and 
Rs. 1,262 for the Canadian makes. The corresponding figures for 
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the preceding year were Ks. 3,094 for the British, lis. 1,733 for the 
American, and Bs. 1,272 for the Canadian chassis. The total 
number of all classes of motor vehicles registeied in the diffeient 
provinces of British India up to tlie end of Miirch, 1929 was 172,080, 
which is of couise small; hut the outlook for tlie motor vehicle trade 
in India is encouraging, particularly for the manufacturers of 
lighter models. Ijack of adequate roads lias hitherto been the 
principal reason for the hackwardness of motor transport, hut the 
policy of 7‘oad development which has been briefly described in 
Chapter Y should stimulate the trade. It is moreover worth while 
remarking that the increased imports of motor vehicles is neces¬ 
sarily stimulating the trade in rubber manufacture, the imports 
of which increased remarkably during the period dealt witli in our 
jirevious Report, and which showed a further slight increase diuing 
1928-29 namely from Its. 2,71 lakhs to Its. 2,8b lakhs. 

Ther;- have beim few clevelojunents woitliy of mention in con¬ 
nection with the otiier, less valuable, groujis oi impoils during the 
year. Readers will recollect that in our last Report we devoted 
(‘onsiderable space to nu examination of tlic remarkalde growth 
which liad Tccenlly taken place in I he imj>oi‘is of ai tiflcial silk. But 
dnring J928--29 the process was arrested and a sliglit decline 
occui'red, the value of the imports falling from Rs. 1,49 lakhs to 
Ks. 1,35 lakhs. The quantity imported liowex’er rose fiom 7*5 to 
7-7 million lbs. The share of the ITiiited Ivingdom fell from 2-3 
million lbs., valued at Rs. 40,8 lakhs, to 1*7 million lbs. valued at 
Rs. 30,5 lakhs, while imports from Italy went up from 3*4 million 
I’os. to 3-0 million lbs., altbough their value declined from Rs. OG 
lakhs to Rs. 61 lakhs. Of the other Continental countries, Cer- 
manv, the Netherlands and Switzerland increased their imports, 
whilst those of France declined. The only other remarkable 
feature of the year’s imports was the extraordinary rise in the 
value of the grains, pulses and flours received, which rose from 
the 22nd place on the list to the 7th. This was almost entirely 
due to the increased imports of wheat wdiich were called for as a 
i('sult of the drought in the chief wheat-growing districts in India. 
The imports of the year amounted to 502,000 tons, whereas in the 
previous year they were only 69,000 tons. 

We may now turn to a detailed consideration of India’s exports 
during tlie year 1928-29. Jute and its nmnufactiires again took 
first place on the list. The total outturn how^ever showed a slight 
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(lecliiie, liirviu^' aiiiouuted to 10 oiiilioii Lalos, as compared with 
10'2 million hales in 1027-‘-^8 ami liJ-1 million hale> in 
Tile decline was mostly due to the Aveathei’, wliicli as unfavoiirahie 
t(* rhe cro]>, and also douhlless in some de^rei* le “ short crop 
propaoanda started hy the Indian National (Vni^'jes.s eaily in .10:^8. 
It is of course ditlicult to estimate the effect of this pi' 0 ])aganda 
on ciiitiyation, hut jnd^’i]!^^ from the tif>'iires of aciea^e, it do(‘s not 
aT>pear to liavi* lieeii suhstantial. The sl)ortao‘(‘ caused the jirice of 
raw jute to lie f>enejally hi^hor throuo-lioul the year tlian it was in 
10!?7-L’8. Dui'ino- Ajiril, owin^ to the lieavv stoidvs held fiom the 
previous year's crop, juices did not rise a|)|)re< iahly. .Hut eaily in 
May the U]>waT(l trend l)e^an, and reached the ])eak in July when 
the pji(e liad riscui to Its. TO per hale of t]i(‘ old croji and Hs. 84 
}>er hale of the new (*rop. Hy Se])lemher the m^w cri>p lieo-au to (‘ome 
into th(‘ market and the situation was consideralily eased. The final 
forecast issued in that montii indieatiMl an outturn of 0,91(1,000 
bilies, hut the trade hiid been expecting even ii lo^^er outturn than 
this and tlie result was an immediate lowetiug of ])rices, whieh at 
one time iouclied Its. (1:2-8. The end of Xovemher liowever saw 
pi ices i'ound about Its, (18 to Its. 00 per ]>ale. and ihrougfiout the 
renii,iiiing pei'iod, witli the excejition of a slight set-hjick during^ 
Dec iunher and January, juices were gemually on the increase and 
on t»ic :2()tli of Felu'uary the rato Avas 11s. 71 |>er hale. The demand 
foi jute and jnte manufactures showed an increase during the year, 
and .ns su|)})lies of raw jute Avere not as jilentitul j.s in 10:27-28, the 
industry had a jirosjuvrous year. The mills continued to Avork ol 
hours a Aveek, hut it was aK’reed that from July. 1020. the workiiio* 
licurs should he extended to 00 a Aveek. The number of looms at 
work in Ihuigal on the 1st of January 7920, avus oO.OJl. The total 
weight of itiAV iind manufactured jute exjHuted duiiug the year 
anxumtei^ to 1,800,000 tons, or 02,000 tons moie tlnni in the preced¬ 
ing year, Avliile the total Aalne increased from Ks. 84,20 lakhs to 
Rs. 80,25 lakhs. llaAV jute ac(‘ounted for 00 ])ei‘ cent, of this value 
and jnte maiiufiu tures for (14 j)er cent. JJie (juaiitity of raAV jute 
ex|)()rted Avas about 1 jier cent, higher than in the jiieceding year 
and 17 p(‘r cent, higlier than in 1010-14. Tlie (‘Xjxuts of gunny 
hags imueased in number from 100 millions to 4!kS millifuis and of 
gunny (Toth from 1,55.0 million yards to 1,5(18 million yards. Of 
5,028,000 hales of raAv jute ex|)oited during the year, (lermaiiA^ to()k 
1,457,00(1 hales valued at Rs. 8,00 lakhs as against 1,000,000 hales 
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vuIthhI at l?s. 8,54 lakhs in tiio preceding'- year, (hi the (»ther hand, 
exports to the Tainted Kingdom deereased from 1,244,000 bulea 
valued at Ks. 7,08 lakhs in 1928-29, io 1.14(1.000 hales valued at 
Ks. T,oT laklis in 1928-29. As regards other eountries, none of which 
(ool< as niueh jis 1,000,000 hales, the pur<'hases of 1'ranee, the ITnited 
States and llelgium increased, whilst tliose of Spain, llrazil and the 
Netherlands declined, and those of Egypt ami Japan leniaimHl about 
the same as in the previous year. The total export of gunny bags 
ii!erea>e(l in number from 4(h) million,s to 498 millions, and in value 
from Its. 24;] (vrores to Its. 25 erores. Australia, as usual, remained 
tli< best market for gunny bags and took 91 millions as against T().^ 
millions in the ])re<‘edijig year. The T iiited Kitigdom took 44.^ 
millions as agaitist 4(1 millions in the prereding y(‘aj. The takings 
of (5i})a, Java, (/liih*, Peru, South Afiica, ligypi, 1 ndo-(.’Iiina and 
Hawaii increased, whilst those of tlie I nitetl States, the Straits 
Settlements, Siam and Japan declitied. atid those* of China lemained 
tin* same. As regards gunny cloth the yearV ex])orts al.<o incieasi'd, 
being 1,5(18 million yards viilm'd at lis. 19.^, erores as compared 
with 1,554) million yards valued at Its. 181, erores in 1927-28. The 
I'nited States remaim'd mmh the largest purclmser and tihsorbed 
1,022 million yards, Avhich was j)rac(ically the same (juantity as in 
the ])i‘evious year. The only other large purt'liasei was the Argen¬ 
tine, which took 440 million yards as eomjiared \^ ith 4,;il million 
yards. 

Cotton and (otton manufactures again took the second place 
among India’s ex])orts. The cotton crop of tlie season 1928-29 was 
estimated tit 5,811,000 bales of 400 lbs. each, as compared with 
5,904,000 bales in tlie preceding year. Cp to January, 1929, it Avas 
ex])e(*ted that the (*rop wouhi be a large one, but the cedd weather 
in January and Febiuary caused a gieat deal of damage, ef^jieeially 
in (Tiijerat, and the outturn suffered considerably. The American 
ci-op of 1928 was larger than (hat of 1927, although it was not as 
abundant as the crops of 1925 ami 192(i; its yield in 1928 was 
estimated at 14,478,000 bales of. 500 lbs. each (equivalent to 
18,097,000 bales of 400 lbs. each) as com])ared with 12,955,000 bales 
of 500 lbs. eacli for 1927. The »)utturn of Egyptian cotton also was 
better, being 1,944,000 bales of 400 lbs. ea('h as compared with 
1,507,000 bales in 1927-28. (Tenerally s])eaking Indian cotton pi ices 
moved, as usual, in sym])athy with American ])rices throughout the 
year. In the first half of 1928 two factors gave a bullish teiidency 
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to the market for Americaji cotton and kept pri(‘es on the increace, 
one being the unfavourable reports from America about the weather 
and about the prevalence of boll weevil, and the other, the publica¬ 
tion of the half-yearly statistics of the International Federation of 
Cotton spinners, which raised expectations that the world’s require¬ 
ments for the twelve months woidd taoI be smaller than in 192f>-27 
when the consumption was of record dimensions. These two factors 
dominated the situation in the early part of 1928. From 9*79^Z. per 
lb. on the 8rd February the |)ri(‘e rose gradually until it reached 
]2‘f)d<7. per lb. in July. From that rnontli, howevei, piices l)egan 
to decline and by the 15th September reached 9'72f/. per lb. The 
main cause of the decline was the jniljlicatioii of ilte acreage figures 
and the consiim])tion returns, the former being larger and the latter 
smaller than had been anticipated. From October until the end of 
February prices fluctuated between lOJ. and 11<^. per lb. Favour¬ 
able reports on the woild c(>nsiniq>tion of American cotton caused 
prices to lise to 11*14^/. per 11). hy the middle of March, but after¬ 
wards there was a sligld decline and on the 28th March, 1929, the 
price was only lU-9bd, per Ih. The two most important indigenous 
factors afi’ecting tlie course of ])rices of Indian cotton were the com¬ 
paratively huge crop of the 1927-28 season and the long-drawn-out 
mill strike which broke out in April 1928, and lasted till October. 
As the su])ply was ample and Ihe consumption rediuied owing to the 
strike, stocks in Bombay wej t* heavy almost throughout tlie whole 
year. The level of Indian prices was consequently below parity as 
compared with American prices for a great portion of the year, 
witli the result that exports of raw cotton were greatly encouraged 
and showed a substantial increase as compared with the two preced¬ 
ing years, since they amounted to 3,712,000 hales as against 
2,086,000 in 1927-28 and 3,188,000 in 1920-27. BoUi Japan and 
China increased tlieir takings, Japan’s share going up from 
1,235,000 to 1,010,000 bales and China’s from 112,000 to 403,000. 
The participation of Fairopean countries in the purchases of Indian 
cotton also showed considerable increases. The combined takings 
of Italy, Belgium, (xermany, and the TTnited Kingdom amounted to 
1,296,000 hales as compared with 977,000 hales in 1927-28, and 
increased purchases were also made hy Fiance, Spain, the Nether¬ 
lands and the United vStates. 

Owing to the strike in the Bombay mills from April to October 
1928 and the communal riots in February, the condition of the 
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Indian cotton manufacturing industry was far from normal, and it 
is not possible to draw a correct picture of the situation from the 
statistics of the year. The production of yarn in mills in India 
declined to G48 million lbs. as conijiared with 809 million lbs. in 
1927-28 and 807 million lbs. in 1920-27. Exports of yarn however 
declined by only about I million lbs. and amounted to 24^ million 
lbs.; the value moreover increased from Ils. 1,88 lakhs in 1927 28 
to Rs. 1,90 lakhs in 1928-29. As in tlie pi (‘coding year, the exports 
to China were comparatively small, though they rose by a million 
lbs. The exports to oiher countries more or less maintained their 
position and the decliTie on the exports of 1920-27 was due entirely 
to tlie loss of the (diinese inarkei. The production of ]>iecegoods in 
Indian mills in 1928-29 declined by 20 per cent, as compared, witli 
the preceding year. The propcution of tlie exports of piecegoods to 
the total produclion was 8 per cent, in 1928-29 as compared with 7 
per cent, in 1927-28 and 8*7 per cent, in 1920-27; hut tlie actual 
quantity exported, as compared with tlmt in the ])]eceding year, 
declined from 109 million yards valued at Rs. 0,19 lakhs in 1927-28 
to 149 million yards valued at Rs. 5,87 lakhs in 1928-29. As in the 
previous year, the largest si?igle customer for Indian ])iecegoods was 
Persia which took 28-8 niiIlio?i yards iii 1928-29. Tin* Persian trade 
has however heen consistently declining* dining IIk^ last few years 
as a result of severe competition from Kuri^pean countries which 
serve Persia from tlie North and West, rndi;! cxpoitcd 28 million 
yards to Persia in 1927-28 and *58 million yards in 1920-27; thus 
there has liemi a decline of ncMiily 14 million yards in two years. 
For similar reasons exports to Iraq have been declining; in the year 
under review they amounted to only 18*7 million yards as compared 
with 24 inillion yards in 1927-28 and 88 million yards in 1920-27, a 
decline of nearly 19t million yards in the two years. Declines have 
also to he noted in the exports to tin* Straits Settlenieiits, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Kenya Colony, and Portugese East Africa. On the other 
hand, exports to Tanganyika Territory, Siam and Arabia showed 
slight increases. 

Since the issue of our last Report an otficei' has been appointed 
to examine the possibility of substituting a system of specific duties 
for the existing system of ‘ ad vahnem ’ assessment, of cotton piece- 
goods, and simultaneously to ascertain and report what changes 
have taken place, since the Tariff Board reported, in the volume of 



imports, the classes of o'oorls imp(»rte(l, aiul tlie extent and severity 
of external competition with tlie ])roducts of Indian mills. 

liXports of loodjirains and Hnin-, whieli take tlnrd yilace on tlie 
list, and wliicdi increased in ihe ])]evioiis yeai*, siitVered a serious set¬ 
back owino‘ to Ihe depressed conditions of the ri(‘e trade and tlie short 
wlieut (‘lo]) of in2T-t3(S. The total (jiiantitv ex])oi‘ted amounted to 
2,d()0,()0() toils as ae*ainst 2,784,000 Ions in tlie precedin^^ year, and 
the value decreased from Its. 42,0 crores to Its. 88,7 crores. Ship¬ 
ments of rice de( lined from 2,187,000 to 1,817,000 tons, and of wheat 
from 800,000 to llo^OOO tons. The decline in tlie exjiorts of rice, 
wheat and wheat flour amounted to oO] ,000 tons. On the other 
hand, exjmrls of oijiins, pulse and flour (other than ric(‘, wheat and 
wheat tloii]) incK^ased tiom 2*i7,000 to 814,000 tons, and the net 
decliiie in tin* t(»tal exjiorts consequently amomited to 484,000 tons. 
Itice accounted for 70 pm" cent, of the total (juantity of food^aains 
and tloui' exporlia],—as in the pricedin^* year. W'heat and wheat 
flour accounted for 7 jier cent, as against 1‘1 per cent., barley for 6 
per cent, as again.st 2‘G per cent., and pulses again for 5 per cent. 
44 h‘ ])r<)duction of ( leaned rice in 1028-2t) was -Mt million tons more 
than in 1027-28, but (‘Xports of rice and paddy togethei- de(din(*d by 
870,000 tons as conijiaied with 1027-28. Of the important rice-grow¬ 
ing Provinces, Burma alone possesses a large exjioitahle surplus. 
Her total exyiorts in 102vS-20 were 1,588,000 tons as (‘ompared with 
1,880,000 tons in the piecediiig year, and amounted to 85 ])er cent, 
of the total exports of ric(‘ from India. Pi ie.es during 1028-20 were 
much lovN'CM' than in 102i-28, owing to the tact that hoth Indo-C hina 
and Siam, the other two important exjiorting countries, had huinper 
crojis in 1027-28, and India's rice exyiorl trade was conseijiiently in 
an mihealthy state throughout the year. A contrihutorv cause of 
depi’ession lias hemi tlu' fact that the T Jilted States, Spain and Italx 
have taken to tin* production of l iee in fairly larce (|uantities since 
the end of the war, and their (‘ombined production was estimated 
by the trade to have increased three-fold from about ()()(),00() tons 
before the war to about 1,800,000 toms in recent times. Thei(‘ were 
substantial decreases in the (juantities of rice taken hy all tlie more 
imporfaiit piircliasing conntiies during the year: Ceylon’s share fell 
from 401,000 to 417,000 tons, (lermaiiy’s from 81t;,000 to 208,000, 
that of the Straits Settlements and Sumatra from 818,000 to 288,000 
and that of 8apan from l"»0.00n toS.OOO. A tew smalbw yuiichasers 
oil tlie otlier hand increastMl their demands, the most inqiortaiit lieing 
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rluva uiid MalaA'a, wliitdi tliain took fklJMM) toii> as coin- 

]>aje(l willi 51,()00 in tlie previous year. It aiijx^ns on the whole 
that India has lost eonsiderahle ground in tlu‘ Kuropean markets 
owitio- to the eoinpetiiioii of better ^-raded and better marketed ri<'(* 
siip])lied from America, Spain and Italy, and that if this ^aound is 
to be made uj), the methods followed by llie‘'(‘ rici'-jnoil m i no coun- 
tiies may ha\e to b(‘ resulted to. Hut in consi<lej ino the ricimwpdrl 
tiade of Hurma, wlii(di ae(‘ounts for nearlv So jm't emit, of imlia's 
j ice exjiorts, two factors must be taken into consiihu at ion. d iie fiist 
is tio^ dejiendence of tlie expoits uj)on the sujplus available, whiidi 
in tuin laigely depends on the surjilus of the preceding- year’s mop. 
Idius in comjiarin^' tlie ex])oits of th(‘ y(‘ars tlu* surjiluses of 

tlie mops tor IbLhi-lJT and lb:L^7-^\S have to be boiin* in mind, ddie 
sui|)lus available for (‘xjiort from tin* mop oi i!I^hi-lJ7 which deter¬ 
mined the expoits o1 l!t7^7AhS was ions: whereas the surplus 

ava ilabb'f. ,mi the 1 crop which didminined the exports of tin* 

yeai' was “J,7 17tons, a decline of liXi.dOO tons, d'his to 

;i orcat extent (‘X]>lains why exports fioni Hurma declined in the 
year 19‘J8-‘29. Tlie other factor to be consicbuial is that fiom this 
surplus available for exjiort from Hurma, India ])ropei‘ to(d< in the 
s^eai* under review 1,000,000 tons as compared with 904,000 tons in 
19iJ7-28, an inmease of lob,000 tons, ddius tli(‘ decline in tin* 
(‘xjioitable sui-plus in Hurma, coupled with the inmeased takings of 
Judia proper, aeeonnt(‘d laro-ely for the deeline in the total exports of 
Hurma to form'^m countries, and on the wludi' th(‘ position of the 
Hurma rice t‘xpoi‘t trade was not actually as smious as it .i])j)(‘ars. 
Hut it must be borne in mind that some oi tlie i-ompeting' (onntries 
lia\'e i»aine(l a lai-e-o jiart of tbeii- ailxantap-o ])v the use of scienti¬ 
fically selected A'arieties of the ero]), and that India is tending to 
lag behind in this res])eet. 

\\dieat, Avhiidi is the other imjiortant mop in tlii.s group, gave 
vmy uiisatisfactoiy lesults during 1928. Despite an inmi'ase ol 8 
per omit, in the acreage, the total outturn amounted to only 7 79 
million tons as compared Avith 8'97 million tons in the preceding- 
year. The harvest of 1929 amounted to 8-5 million tons. At the 
beginning of th(‘ tinaiieial year 1928-29 tlieie Avas no indication that 
the crop AAOuld turn out to be short and a considerable amount of 
export took pla(‘e. (If the IT’),000 tons exjiorted as much as 79,000 
were sent out Avithiii the first (piarter of the yeai‘. The [it'ak of the 
moAamieiit Avas reached towards the end of May, instead of in the 
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second half of June or the beginning of July as is usual; but the 
activity in the exj)oi‘t market caine to a sudden stop as so(ui as the 
short condition of the Indian crop was realized, and the good 
American cro]) came into tlie world’s markets. The total exports 
for the year therefore umounted to no more than 115,000 tons, as 
compared with dOOJlOO tons in 1027-28 and 1,112,000 tons in 1024- 
25, and their value declined from Es. 4,41 lakhs in 1927-28 to 
Es. 1,09 lakhs in the year under review. As usual, the greater 
portion of tlie expoits, amounting to 70,000 tons valued at Es. 1,11 
lakhs, was taken up by the United Kingdom. Ninety-five per cent, 
of the exports ])asscd through Karachi. The quantity of foodgrains 
other than rice and wheat which were exported incieased from 
237,000 tons valued at Es. 3,21 lakhs in 1927-28 to 314,000 tons 
valued at Es. 4,37 lakhs in 1928-29, and included barley, jmoar and 
hajra, beans and gram. 

Oilseeds ranked fouith in importance in India’s export trade 
during 1928-29, having dislodged tea from the place it held in the 
previous year. The total exports of oilseeds showed an increase of 
10 per cent, in quantity and 11 })er cent, in value from 1,210,000 
tons valued at Es. 2C,G9 lakhs in 1927-28 to 1,328,000 tons valued 
at Es. 29.63 lakhs in 1928-29. Compared with the pre-war average, 
there was a decrease of 9 ])(‘r cent, in (quantity but an increase of 22 
per cent, in value. Mention was made in last year’s Report of the 
change which has occuried during the last 15 years in India’s trade 
in oilseeds, owing to the increase in hx^al consumption, which has 
been able to outbid a Aveak foreign demand. In cojira, for example, 
India’s exports averaged 31,000 tons annually during the pre-war 
period. In 1926-27 exports dwindled down to only 2,000 tons and 
practically disappeared in tlje following tAvo years. In linseed, 
cotton seed, rape seed and sesamum theie has also been a substantial 
reduction in India’s exporiable surplus compared with the pre-war 
figures. But in the case of groundnuts internal consumption has 
not yet overtaken the adA^ance in production which has resulted from 
increased cultivation, and consequently much larger quantities are 
available for expoit. The estimated (.mtturri of groundnuts in 1927- 
28 w^as 2,718,000 tons, wliich was 33 per cent, higher than the 
previous season’s crop. The outtairn of the 1928-29 crop was put at 
3*2 million tons, a recoi d figure. The total quantity of groundnuts 
shipped from British India during 1928-29 was again a record, being 
788,000 tons compared Avith 613,000 tons in 1927-28 and 212,000 
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tons in the pre-war period. The large increase in the exports of 
groundnuts may be attributed to their growing use as a raw material 
for the manufacture of margarine and edible oils in preference to 
other competitive commodities. As in the preceding year, Germany 
was the largest purchaser and took 214,000 tons followed by France 
with 216,000 tons, their respective takings in 1927-28 being 218,000 
and 151,000 tons. Exports to the Netherlands and Italy also 
increased to 132,000 and 121,000 tons from 112,000 and 80,000 tons 
respectively in the preceding year. As regards the other oilseeds, 
the exports of linseed declined from 222,500 to 157,000 tons, of 
cotton seed from 153,000 to 131,000 tons, and of castor seed from 
122,000 to 121,000 tons; exports of rape seed and sesamum on the 
other hand rose slightly, the former from 66,000 to 77,000 tor^ and 
the latter from 11,000 to 30,000 tons. 

The tea industry had a very bad season in 1928-29. Heavy 
stocks at the beginning of the year and a general increase in out¬ 
turn from all producing countries made for low prices. Production 
in India during 1928 amounted to 404 million lbs. and thus exceeded 
that of 1927 by 13 million lbs.; but exports declined from 362 
million lbs. to 360 million lbs., and the general standard of quality 
of the year’s tea was below the average. Of the total production, 
Assam, as usual, contributed the largest share, which amounted to 
246 million lbs. or 61 per cent, of the tot il output, while Northern 
India exclusive of Assam, contributed 101 million lbs. or 25 per 
cent., and Southern India 57 million Ho. or 14 per cent. Production 
in Assam increased by 10 million lbs. whereas production in the rest 
of Northern India fell off by about 2 million lbs. The total area 
under lea in lf)28 was 773,00(» acres as against 756,000 acres in 
1S?27 89 per cent, of the total production was exported overseas. 

The total shipments sliowed a decrease of about 1 per cent, in 
quantity and 18 per cent, in value. Only 439,000 lbs. of green tea 
were exported during the year, the balance of 359 million lbs. con¬ 
sisting of black tea. Exports to the United Kingdom totalled 299 
million lbs. valued at Rs, 22^ (*rores as compared with 307 million 
lbs. valued at Rs. 28^ crores in 1927-28, and amounted to 83 per cent, 
of India’s exports as compared with 85 per cent, in the preceding 
year. Re-exports of Indian tea from the United Kingdom were 52 
million lbs. in 1928-29 as compared with 45 million lbs. in 1927-28. 
The Irish Free State took 18*4 million lbs., as compared with 17 
million lbs. in 1927-28, but Russia took 5*3 million lbs. as against 
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T>*2 million lbs. in tb? precodino- year. Eroni the London luarket 
other European countries to^eUier took Indian tea to Hit; extent oi 
11*9 million lbs. as compared with 10‘Jl million lbs. in 1927-28; 
and the purchases of the United States from London increased from 
4*0 million lbs. to 7-o million lbs., and of Canada, including New¬ 
foundland, from 4 million lbs. to 5*8 million lbs. Direct shipments 
from India to the United States, huwevei, decreased from 8*8 
million lbs. to 7*8 million lbs., but those to (kinada incieased fiom 
9*3 million lbs. to 11 2 million lbs. 

No noieworlhy change occurred in connection with the export of 
hides and skins, wliicli comes next on the list. The total trade ^\as 
slightly larger than in 1927-28, although the demand hoth from the 
United Kingdom and from (Teiinany decreased. Tlie total exports 
of raw hides and skins during the year ‘amounted to fit),!00 tons 
valued at Its. 9,b(; lakh-, as rompar(‘d with (>4,d00 tons valinal at 
Rs. 8,81 lakhs in 1927-28; and the exports of tanned or dressed hides 
and skins increased from 23,300 tons valued at Rs. 9,07 lakhs to 
23,500 tons valued at Rs. 9,31 lakhs. As regards metals and ores, the 
total exports during the year were valued at Rs. 8,91 lakhs, and 
amounted to 739,000 tons as compared with 760,000 tons in the pre¬ 
ceding year, manganese ore representing about 92 per cent, of the 
total, although its value was only Rs. 1,97 lakhs. Other important 
items in this group were pig-lead, pig-iron, chromite, wolfram ore, 
and ferro-mangaiiese. The ex])ort trade in lac., which comes next in 
value to that in metals and ores, made suhstantial advances during 
the year, the (jiuuitity shippr-d having increased from 544,000 cAvts. 
to 743,000 cwts. and the value rising from Rs. G,99 lakhs to Rs. 8,64 
1‘dkhs. ^riiere was also an inij>i'ovemeiit in the exports in raw' w'ool, 
wdiich ios(‘ in cpiaiitity liom 50 to 5(i million Ihs. and In value fiom 
Rs. 4,36 lakhs to Ks. 4,80 laklis. Uf th(‘ other, less im])ojiant 
ex])orts, th(‘ only movements worthy of tsote were decreases in the 
value of tht‘ tra<le in raw rubher, colYe(\ s])ices, and opium, and 
increases in the sliipnM'ni> of oileakes and tobacco. 

Hitherto we have ]>eeii describing India’s overseas tiade only, 
and liave tnade no leieiaoo e to the trade aeioss her land froTitiers, 
which des])it(‘ the extreme geogra])hicaI difticailty of a large propor¬ 
tion of them is at least suflicieiit in value and importance to deserve 
mention. The Noi ( h-Westerii and th<* North-haistern borders are of 
course tlu^ most tuacti< able tor overland trade. The revised system 
of jegistTation to? ilje la.m] ficniiita- trade was desei ibed in otir Repoi't 
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Icisi year, and no chang’es have since taken place. lood^raius 
form the hn-^est item ol this trade, and during* tlie jear under 
review the majority of the overland exports and imports showed 
sa t isfactory increases. 

Htiving- now discussed the (*hief features of India’s overseas trade 
duriiig* the year and mentioned the commene across liei 

land frontiois and around her coasts, we will comdiuie this (Miapter 
by biiefty descrihifig* some of the moi*(‘ im])oitant to|)ieal (juestioue 
conne(‘t<^d with tiade which have recently been dealt with by the 
(jowriinKUit. ’riiest* of course fall within the yeai* since 

in their ease theie i-^ no such difficulty as in that of the detailed 
trade figures in obtaining up-to-date information. Most of the 
points we shall mention liave arisen out of the change in India’s 
fiscal policy which was effected after the Iteforms of 11)20; foi* the 
h’iscal (’ommission, which was appointed in 1021, lecommended that, 
subject to eiKjuiry by a Tariff Hoard, industries in this country 
should be enabled to secure ])Totection against external competi¬ 
tion,—and although w h<*n the Tariff Jh>ai*d came into existenct' in 
1020 it was a purely experimental body created for one yeai* only, 
the applications for pT*otection f707»i various i7Mli7st7‘ies have been 
sufficiently 7ni7iiei*ous to n(‘cessitate its life bei7ii»* pi*olo7iged up to 
the p7‘(‘se7it 77io7ne7it. 

I)u7‘ing the yeai undei* 7eview' the Hoard concluded an i7ivestiga- 
tion i7ito tile (juestion oi ta7iff eipiality in the manufactuie of 7na7Lila 
rojie, which hatl Vieen i7utiated in ^lai*ch, 102o. ’fhe Hoard had 
been asked to examine tlie ])osition of those industries whose develo])- 
ment was ham])eied by the fact that the duty on th(‘ finished aiticles 
was lowe7* than that on the 7nate7ials which a7*e im])07ted foi* theii* 
manufacture; and in lanuaiy 1029 it leconnnended that the ini})ort 
duty of 1-") ])e7 cent, on 7nanila Ihmu]) sh(»uld be ie7noved. The 
Goverii7ne7it ac(*epted the ]>7i7ici])le of this lecommendation and 
announced in a Kesolution issued on the Stli of du7ie that it ])i‘oposed 
to give effect to it as soo7i as fina7icial consideiations permitted. 

An i7n]>oi*tant (|uestion which the Ta7*iff lh)a7‘d has had umhu* con- 
sidei*atio7i is that of salt. It has often been U7*ged that in view of 
hei’ own ])otential le^ourees India ought to become entirely self- 
suj)])07ting i7i the matter of her salt sup])lies, and in 192t) the Taxa¬ 
tion Einjuiiy Cotinnitfee reconnnetided that the whole question 
should be leferred to the Tariff Hoard. The Centi'al Hoard of lleve- 
nue accordingly inquired itito this recomtnetidatiou, but after 
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investigation reported that there was no 'primd facie case for refer¬ 
ence to the Tariff Board, for two reasons:—^firstly, because in their 
view it was neither necessary nor desirabre on general economic 
grounds, or from the point of view of insuring the country against 
shortage in time of war, to aim at dispensing with sea-borne salt 
altogether; and secondly, because there was in any case insufficient 
evidence to show that enough fine white crushed salt could be pro¬ 
duced in India to supply*the needs of Bengal, where most of the 
imported salt is consumed. A debate in the Legislative Ass* mbly 
in March 1929, however, revealed the fact that many membei* were 
dissatisfied with these conclusions, and in view of the progress vhich 
had meanwhile been made in manufacturing the finer grades of salt 
at Karachi, the Government was led to reconsider the position. As 
a result, the question was submitted to the Tariff Board for enquiry 
after all. 

A fiscal measure of great importance, whose soniewliat djamatie 
political repercussions we discussed in Chapters I and III, was the 
Cotton Textile Industry (Protection) Act which was passed i)y the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council of vState during March and 
April 19d0. The Act imposes protective duties on all classes uf 
im])orted cctt(m piecegoods to tlie extent of 15 or 20 ])er cent, ad 
valorem according as they are of British or non-British inaiiufac- 
ture, subject to a minimum specific duty of 3^ annas per lb. on 
plain gray goods of whatever origin ; and extends for a further three 
years the minimum specific duty of annas per lb. on cotton twist 
and yarn and cotton sewing and darning thread levied under the 
Indian Tariff (Cotton Yarn Amendment) Act, 1927. The new duties 
on piecegoods are to be in force until the 31st of March 1933. 

The Indian Finance Bill of 1927 provided for the removal of the 
export duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem on raw hides, hnt when 
the proposal was put to the vote in the Assembly, the division was 
equal and the Piesident gave his casting vote in favour of the 
status quo. It then appeared to the Government that an acceptable 
solution of the difficulty might he found in the replacement of the 
export duty by an export cess, which would be administered by a 
committee on the lines of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, and 
would he expended for the benefit of the industry as a whole. But 
it was felt that this committee should not be set up Tvithont some 
preliminary investigation, and it was accordingly decided after con¬ 
sultation with provincial Governments, to appoint an ad hoc 
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committee, including representatives of the rawstock export trade 
and of the tanning industry, to enquire and report on the articdes 
on which a ceSvS might suitably bo imposed and the rate of cess on 
each article, on the constitution and personnel of the committee 
which would administer such a cess, and on the functions of the 
committee and the objects on which the cess might be expended. At 
the end of the year under review the committee had concluded its 
enquiry, hut its report was still awaited. 

A Bill to replace tlie Indian Lac Cess Act of was introduced 
into the Assembly during the Spring Session of 19*3U. The defect 
of the existing Act is that the contiol of the proceeds of the cess 
is vested in a Committee of the JjUC Association, which is not a 
statutory body, and which in its own opinion has neither the know¬ 
ledge nor experience to contiol the conduct (d leseaich in tiie lac 
industry to tlie best advantage. The Bill is accordingly designed to 
establish a Statutory Commirtee on the lines of tlie Central Cotton 
Committee, which shall receive and expend the proceeds of a cess 
levied at the same ratio as the existing cess, and tliins amounting to 
not more than 4 annas per maund for all lac and 2 annas per 
maund fur all refuse lac exported from British India. The Bill has 
been referred lo a Select Committee of tlie Assembly hut lias nut yet 
been jiassed. 

The Indian Soft Coke Cess Act, 1929, providing for the levy of a 
cess of 2 annas per ton on all soft coke despatched by rail from 
collieries in ilengal, and fliliar and Crissa, was passed by the 
Legislatures during the year under review. The cess will be 
adniiiiistered by a committee which was established in J)ecember, 
1929, consisting of members representing the two provincial Govern¬ 
ments concerned, the Indian Mining Lederation, and the Indian 
Mining Association, under the Chairmanship of the Chief Mining 
Engineer to the Kailway Board. The object of the cess is the 
establishment of a fund out of which improAements in the methods 
of manufa(;turing and marketing soft coke may be financed. 

In our lleport for the year 1927-28, mention was made of the 
International Convention for the Abolition of Import and Export 
Prohibitions and Restrictions wdiich had been drawn up at Geneva 
in the autumn of J927, and signed by representatives of various 
countries, including those of India. Since that date, however, the 
Government of India has decided not to ratify the Convention, since 
the Japanese Government, when ratifying it, made a reservation 
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ena}>liii^- ilieni to impose a jvioliibition (vn tJ)e im|)orts of rice, 'wliieL 
they liave eiifor('(‘(l. I'liis ]>roliil)itiori 7M»t only seriously restriets 
the inarhet foi- Indian rie(\—as \\(* have already seem,—but also 
penalises the Indian ii(‘e tiade as (‘(unpared witli that ot Siam, to 
whieh Ihe ])robibition eannol be a])plioil owiji^- 1o a spi^eial provision 
embodied in th(‘ dapaio'se-Sianiese Treaiv of lb^^‘4. 

Heference was nnub^ in last year’s lt(‘p(»rt to the Intcuamtional 
Co7if(U‘en(‘(‘ o?i Keono7nie Statistics uhicli was held at (?ene\'a in 
])ece7nbei‘ 1!)‘JS, and at which hidia was repia'senled by Dr. I). Jl. 
Meek, I )i7ector (xeneral of (’onmuMcial I ntell io<‘nc(‘ and Statistics. 
The (TO\'e7-nine7it has exannbied the (’ottvention diawTi up l)v the 
Conferenc(‘ in the li£>ht of the 7(‘])ori subtnitted by Dr. M(‘ek and 
has decided to aeeede to it, subject to certain rescu vat ions. 

Du7iiio- the ye*a7- under 7evi(‘w the (toxauannenl had under coii- 
sideratio7i a stdomu' foi* ap])ointin^ Tndia7i Mbade (\unniissioneis in 
Euro])e, Aineiica, Africa, and Western Asia, and for the o])en- 
injr of a CoTUinei'cial Iditelli^^e7ice Office at Do7nbay. The princi])al 
object of th<* sctieme is to imM't tln‘ inci*easinj:»* conpxdition which the 
Indian export trade has to fac(‘ i?j Westein iiiaikets, and to develop 
new 7narkets, 7ieare7' Inune, by appoi7iti7i^' Tjade 0ominissio7iei‘s at 
Dambur^’, Milan, ?S(‘w Yo7k, Alexamhia. Dujban and Moiidjasa; 
a7id it. is intended to (‘stablish at least two of tln^se posts in each 
of the next tliia'c yeais. Some furthej- ex])ansi()n of th(‘ trade intel- 
li|*ence oitranization in l7idia will also be necessary, and it is anti- 
ci])ated that a D(‘])uty Director of (k>mme7'(*iat 1 ntelli^amce will be 
appoiTited in Mo7nf)ay. 

Dm illo-the year under l eview India was l epresejited at a number 
of Fairs and Ihxhibitions >n the Thiited Kingdom and on the 
Continent of Fui()[)e. ddie moi-e impoitant weie the annual Bi itish 
Industries hair, the l^eipzi^- international industries Sprinp^ Tair,— 
in which India has now particiyiated on three successive occasions,— 
the No7th-lhisl (kiast Fxhibition at iSewcastle, the Inteinational 
rxi’ocei's Exliibitio7i at Tslini»-to7), and the Ihnpire J^xlribitioii at 
Plymouth, India maintained two stalls at the British indust7ies 
F.air, one foiiuin^- a ])a7t of the Kmpi7e Marktdino- Board stand 
where Indian foodstuffs and provisions were exhibited, and the other 
a sepaiate stand oryjanized by the High Commissioner for the dis¬ 
play of Indian raw ])roducts and manufactuied goods. 

Section 144 of the Indian Com])anies Act, 1913, deals with the 
appointment and qualifications of auditors of public companies in 
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Britisli India. ])uriLig the Session of tlie Lejii.slatuie in tl](‘ spring 
of 19d0 an Act n as passed aniending tliis section in such a way as to 
enal)l(‘a now scli(‘ine wliicli had hocni prc'pai od hy i he (Toverr)nient of 
India, in consultation witli provincial (ioveiiiments and the com¬ 
mercial and other bodies concerned, to he put into effecl ; and the 
Act is to he hr(»ught into fojce at a dale to \)v notified h\ the 
Governor-!leneral in GounciL I’he iinjantant changes niadt' l)y it 
a,ie that the ]>ot\ei to grant auditor’s certificates has heen tiaiisTerred 
from the provincial Governments to the Governoi-!Jeneral in 
Council, and the ])ower to allow memhers of s])ecifh*d institutions 
or associations to act as auditors without certificat(‘s has heen 
abolished. It also ])rovides for the a])]»ointment of an Indian 
Accountancy Board to advise the Governor-(jeneral in Council on 
all matters ('onetuaiing the g-rant of ce?tifi<‘.a1es and to assist him in 
maintaining the standaids td' (jualifieation and conduet recjuired of 
auditors. These alteiaiions W(U(‘ rendered neeessaTv hy the large 
increase which has taken place during recent years in the nuinher of 
joint-stock companies operating in India, and in flic range of find]’ 
opei'ations, which (dden (‘xtend beyond the Ixnindaries of a single 
Province. It was thus desirable not only to ensur(‘ a liigh standard 
of juofessional qualifications amongst recognized auditors, hut also 
to i)i‘ovide that this standard shouhl h(‘ unitiuin thioughouf the 
country: and it is believed that tln‘ new Act should lead in lime to 
the development of an autonomous association of accountants, able to 
assume eonijilete res])onsibility for maintaining a proper standard of 
qualifications, disci[)line, and conduct amongst its members. 

An International (hmfeienee, at whiili 47 States were repre¬ 
sented, was held in Paiis fi-om the oth of November to tbe 4tli of 
December, J9‘J9, wifli the (d)jeet of ruin liiding a (h)nv(*ntion which 
would secure fair eei/iiomic treatment for nationals and companies 
of one State ('anying on business in the territory of anotlier. India 
was repiesented at this Conference by Di-. H. J*. Paraiijpye, a 
Member of the India (k)uncil, as delegate, and by Mr. W. T. M. 
Wright, T.C.S., as technical adviser and suhstitute delegate. < )wing 
to the com])lexity of the subjects discussed and tin' diversity of the 
opinions expressed upon them, the Conference in its plenary session 
did not arrive at any generally aceepded (‘onelnsions; it therefore 
adopted a Final Protocol in which the delegates agreed to submit 
to their Governments all documents relating to its work, and to ask 
the Governments to forward their observations thereon to the Secre- 
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tary General of the League of Nations before the Ist of June 1930. 
It was decided that after the opinions of various Governments had 
been received, the material should be collated by the League for the 
purpose of a second Conference, to be convened, if possible, before 
the end of 1930. 

The Lausanne Commercial Convention of 1923 between Turkey 
and the Allied and Associated Powers, to which India acceded, 
expir<ii.d on the 5tb of August 1929. Pending the conclusion of a 
complete Anglo-Turkish Treaty of Commerce and Navigation, His 
Majesty’s Government entered into a modus vivendi with the 
Turkish Government providing for reciprocal most-favoured-nation 
treatment of subjects, goods and vessels. India has acceded to this 
arrangement, which came into opeiation on the 6th August, 1929. 



CHAPTER Vn. 


Finance. 

To those who are faioiliar with previous editions of this Report 
the first part of this Chapter will contain little that is new; but, 
for the benefit of fresh readers, it is necessary to reproduce without 
extensive modification the historical sketch with which we have 
been wont to preface our description of the year’s financial events, 
since unless the student of Indian affairs is enabled to learn some¬ 
thin" of the course of the relations in financial matters between 
the Central and provincial Governments, he can hardly apjne- 
ciate the full significance of the various political and administfative 
problems with which the rest of this volume is concerned. 

Before 1870 all the revenues of India went into one purse, 
and the Provinces were allotted for their annual expenditure only 
those sums wliich the Government of India thought fit, or which 
it could be persuaded or cajoled into granting. In consequence 
the distribution of the public income became somewhat of a 
scvamb](‘, in wliicli tlic advantage went to tli(‘ most aggressive or 
persistent of the provincial administrations, without much refer¬ 
ence to their real needs. But in the year we have mentioned. 
Lord Mayo initiated the radically important alteration in policy 
whereby authority began to be devolved from the Central to the 
provincial Governments, which has led, by a series of logical steps, 
to the creation of the quasi-federal system of administration under 
which British India is ruled to-day. Lord Mayo’s solution of 
the financial problem was to give each Province a fixed annual 
grant for the administration of the provincial services, and to 
give provincial Governments an interest in nursing the taxable 
capacity of their subjects by allowing them to impose certain local 
taxes in aid of the grant from the Central Government. It was 
not long, however, before further changes were called for, and 
between 1877 and 1883 means were adopted for rearranging the 
provincial finances on a wider basis. For example, in the pro¬ 
vincial settlements of 1870-71 a fixed sum had been made over 
to each local Government to defray the cost of provincial services, 
but by 1883 a share in the revenues had been substituted for the 
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fixed ^rant. This j^ave a Tiiarfviii which iiii^ht he increased by 
careful inaiia^»‘emcTit, and the settlements Avere made liable to 
periodical revision. The heads of revenvie Avhich Avere made over 
to the Provinces AAere believed to be capable of expansion ; but it 
was re(*o^‘nized lliat revenue and expenditure in the Piwinces could 
not be made to meet exactly, and the excess of provincial expen¬ 
diture oA’er revenue was made up by assionmonts from the Central 
Government expressed as a ])er(‘,eMtage of the land revenue of each 
Piovince,—which, apart from these deductions, constituted a Central 
receipt. 

The system initiated ])y Jjoid Mayo ]>ersisted without funda¬ 
mental change until the establishment of the MontajiU-Chelmsford 
Refopns in 1921. The principal moditications introduced after 
the readjustments effected between 1877 and 1888 Avere the semi¬ 
permanent settlements which were made in 1904, and the ])er- 
manent settlements made in 1911. By the former the revenues 
assigned to a Province Avere fixed, and rendered immune from 
alteration on the j)art of the Central Government ex(*e])t in cases 
of extieme necessity, oi- unless experience showed that the normal 
assif^iiment inade was clearly disproportionate to ])roA'incial needs 
The object of tliis lefoiin was to g-ive the ])rovincial administra¬ 
tions a sense of financial secanity, and, in addition, a motive for 
carefully husbanding their resources, llenceforward they could 
maintain some continuity of policy, since thf^y were assured that 
they would reap tlie benefits of their own economies, and would 
have no temptation to em})ark upon ill-considered schemes of expen- 
dituie with the object of slioAving at the next settlement with the 
Central Government that their scale of expenditure was high and 
their needs correspondingly so. In 1911 the permanence of the pro¬ 
visional arrangements made in 1904 Avas definitely recognized; at 
the same time importaiit changes Aveie made in the apj)Oitionment 
of certain heads of l evenue as between the Central and local Govern¬ 
ments,—the share of the ProAunces in expanding heads of leA^enue 
being imueased, while the fixed assignments allotted to them by 
the Central Government Avere reduced. PioAuncial revenues had 
in any ease henefited considerably by the introduction of the new 
Famine Insurance S(dicine in 1900, by which the GoATrnment of 
India j)laced to the credit of each Province ex])osed to famine a 
fixed sum on which it could draw in time of need Avithout trench- 
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on its rjor?)ial if'sonroes; if tliis sum hecame f'xhaiisled, it was 
arraiif^ed that fuithm cxpenditurf' would he shaied e(|ually by the 
Central and pi’ovineial Governments, and, in llie last resold, tliat 
the Goveinment of India would »‘ive <he I’rovirices furtlier assist¬ 
ance from (’entral levenues. In 1917 this arian^einent was 
siinplilied and famine relief became a divided head, tlie expendi¬ 
ture heiiij*- apportioned between the Centra] and pin\ incial Govein- 
nients in tlie ]U‘ 0 ])ortion of to 1. Ibdbiv the scheme of 190() 
was introduced, tlie liability for famine expendituii' had lain upon 
the Provin<‘es, and the (^entral Government liad only intervened 
when the former had no resfuirces with which to mt'ct it. 

Thus, at the time when the MontafjfU-Chelmsfoid Ilefoims were 
introdu(‘ed, the financial relations between the Government of Injia 
and the provincial Goveiiinients were broadly speakinfr as follows. 
The budget of the Go\eminent of India was made to include the 
transactions of provincial Governments, the revenue enjoyed by 
the lattei* bein^ mainly derived from sources of income which 
weie shared between the Government of India and themselves, 
and thus known as the “divided ” htsids of jcvmiue: these as a 
iiile consisted in such items as the land ri'venue, excise, income- 
tax, and th(‘ piofits from [rroductivc irrigation works. The pro¬ 
vincial Governments how(*ver took the re(*eij)ts fiom foiests and 
registration, as well as from courts and jails, while to the Central 
Government went the revenue from customs, railways, posts and 
telegraphs, salt, opium, and tributes fiom Indinn States. Gut of 
these incomings, the Central Government was res])onsil)le for defence 
charges, for the upkeep of railways, and posts aud telegraphs, for 
the payment of interest on debt, and lor the Home charges; while 
the Provinces met from tlieir lesources the expenses connected 
with land revenue and general administration, with forests, police, 
courts aud jails, with education and medical services. Charges to: 
iirigation wwe common to both the Central and piovincial (Tuvein- 
ments. 

The introduction of the Montagu-dudinsford Petorms in PC^l. 
however, necessitated radical alterations in the arrangements we 
have described, since the establishment of the juinciple of dyarchy 
in the ])roviiicial admiuisti-ations,—wlierehy the control of (*einiiu 
administrative subjects was transfened to Minisiers responsible to 
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popularly elected legislative councils,—rendered tlie retention of 
the system of divided ’’ heads of revenue impossible; and this, 
as we have seen, was the most distinctive feature of the old arrange¬ 
ment, and the means whereby the Central Government maintained 
a large measure of control over the provincial finances. Thus, after 
1921, the intermediate category of revenue heads had to be abolished, 
and a system devised under which only central and provincial 
sources of revenue remained,—these being clearly defined and 
altogether distinct from one another. 

A tentative scheme for a financial settlement between the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Provinces was sketched in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford report itself, which was ]>resented to His Majesty’s 
Government in 1918. The scheme comprised the com]>lete sepa¬ 
ration of the central and provincial budgets, and the enlargement 
of the provincial powers of taxation and borrowing. It was on the 
whole attractive to the provincial Governments, since it Avas cal¬ 
culated to increase their financial powers substantially; but the 
division of the revenues between the Central Government and the 
Provinces in such a way that the Central finances would be exposed 
to a deficit which must be met b\ contributions from the Pro¬ 
vinces, olmously had to be the subject of further enquiry. In 
Section 206 of the report, certain estimates were made of the anti¬ 
cipated deficit of the Central Government and the contributions 
to be made by each individual Province. The proposed basis on 
which the contributions were to be fixed was the difference between 
the gross provincial revenue and the gross provincial expenditure. 
Other possible bases of settlement had been examined and this had 
been chosen as being at once the most practicable and the least 
inequitable. The objections to it were obvious enough, since the 
Provinces with the most liberal scale of expenditure were likely 
to fare better than those which had been more economical. But 
this and other objections were considered only to be dismissed. 
The authors of the Eeport admitted that their scheme would, to 
some extent, confirm existing inequalities, but to mitigate this 
they recommended that the whole matter should be re-investigated 
by a Statutory Commission ten years after the establishment of the 
reforms. Actually, however, it was found impossible to leave the 
question open in this way, since some details of the proposals 
aroused vehement opposition. From Madras, for example, nearly 
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five times as much would be levied as from Bombay, and froln 
the United Provinces neuiiy five times as much as from Bengal, 
while the Punjab and Burma would have to contribute far more 
than other and wealthier Provinces. In the first despatch on 
the proposed reforms which the Government of India sent to the 
Secretary of State in March, 1919, attention was drawn to the 
objections that had been raised against this aspect of the financial 
settlement, and the Government stated definitely that the per¬ 
manent retention of the criterion proposed in the report for pro¬ 
vincial contributions to the Central Government would be unjusti¬ 
fiable. It was accordingly urged that a committee should be 
appointed to investigate the financial relations lietween the Central 
Government and the Ibovinces; and this view was endorsed by the 
Joint Select Committee of Parliament which sat on the Reforms 
Bill. In consequence, the bfidy known as the Meston Committee 
was appointed to advise on the contributions to be paid by the 
various Provinces to the Central Government foi the financial year 
J921-22, the modifications to be made in the provincial contribu¬ 
tions thereafter until there ceased to be an All-India deficit, and 
the future financing of the provincial loans account. Tliese terms 
of reference were increased at the instance f)f the Government of 
Bombay (hiring the Committee’s investigations in India so as to 
iueliide the question whether the Government of Bombay should 
retain any share of the revenue derived from the income-tax. 

The task of the Committee was in essence to arrange an ideal 
distribution of the deficit in the Central revenues among the Pro¬ 
vinces, and to fix a siandard scale of contributions to which the 
latter would work up by stages. A certain amount of preliminary 
work had been done for it by a conference of financial repiesenta- 
tives of the different Ihovinces which had been held in September, 
1919, during w^hich the normal figures of revenue and expenditure 
of all the Provinces had been examined. The Meston Committee 
did not take long in deciding to affirm the view expressed in the 
Montagu-Cbelmsford report that income-tax should be credited 
entirely to the Central Government. That report pointed to the 
necessity of maintaining a uniform rate for the tax throughout the 
country, and to the inconveniences, particularly to the commer¬ 
cial world, of having different rates in different Provinces; it 
further laid stress on the position of ramifying enterprises which 
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had iheir business eeiitre in some hi^‘ eity and did ii(d necessarily 
pav ineome-iax in ilie Provin(‘es in wliich llie income was earned. 
Tile Meston Committee, indeed, (*arried the second ai-^unuMit slill 
i'urther, and jininted to the ease <»f pnhlie companies with share¬ 
holders scattered over India and elsewhere, and their de(*ision, 
theielore, was tiiai income tax should remain a Cential receipt. 
General stamps, howevei', they found to he a diftereiit matter. 
The Montaii’u-Chelmsfoid Report had arpaied in favour of making 
over the revenue derived from this source to the (Uuitral Govern¬ 
ment, hut the Meston Committee found that this argument had 
not the same force as tliat relating to income-tax; for hy crediting 
the receipts fiom geneial stamps to the Central Governnu'nt, and 
the re(‘eipts from judicial stamps to the provincial Govi^rnmeiits, 
a “ divided head was still retained in the financial system, 
since hoth genera] and judicial stam])s were contiolled hy the same 
agemy, and a good deal of miscellaneous work and outlay was 
common to hoth. If the “ clean cut between Centra) and jiro- 
vincial revenues, which tlie autliors of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report had regarded as imjierative, were to he effected, then 
general stam])s must he made a provincial recei])t, ami this, accord¬ 
ingly, the ('ommittee rei'ommended. There were other strong 
arguimmts in favour of this course. The task of the Meston Com¬ 
mittee was to assess, if possible, some contributions on each ITo- 
vince and y(‘t leave it with a surplus. At the conference of 
September, 1919, it had been shown lhaj Rengal, and Rihar and 
Orissa, had normally no surplus at all, while that of the Central 
Provinces was so meagre that no appreciable contribution could be 
taken from it. The (\)mmittee, theielore, in the case of Rengal 
and Rihar, was confronted with a task that was impossible at the 
outset, if the proposals made in the Montagu-Chelmsford Rejiort 
were to be confirmed. Rut by giving’ to the Provinces the receipts 
from geneial stainjis, th(‘ problem could be surmounted. Most 
of the Provinces naturally desired to be allotted a growing head 
of revenue such as general stamps, and its transfer would make the 
assessment of contributions much easier and, as hetwmen ibovinces, 
less invidious. On the other hand, the adoption of this expedient 
wmuld raise the deficit in the Central revenues (‘onsiderably. Never¬ 
theless in view^ of the circumstances of India at the time w’hen 
the Meston Committee wms at w-ork, the halance of advantage lay 
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on tlie whole with the transfer of {j^eneral stamps to the Provinees. 
It was felt that the seitlemeni ori^ht logioally to treat all the 
local administrations alike, rather than de])endin^‘ on the grant 
of special suhventions hy the Ceniral (joverinnent io some of them: 
and (dearly tlu' llefoiins should not he allowed to stait in llengal 
and Jlihar, and possibly in the Central Provinces also, with a 
denionstrahly inevitable defirdt. Therefore no other course seemed 
o})en than to increase the pr'ovin(*ial sources of revenue by this 
particular ineans, despite the objections that could be raised to the 
provincialization of general stainjrs, owing* to the necessity for 
having a Tiniform stamp duty for such insti*uinents as bills of 
exchange, aiticles of assordation, transfer's, shipping orders and 
share warrants. 

A})a,rt fi'oni tlie settlement of these two particuhu* ]uoblems,— 
that is to say the allocation of the i(‘(‘ei])ts from income-tax and 
general stam]>s,—the task with whi(di th<‘ Meston Cornmitt(‘(‘ w'as 
confront(‘(l was to assess exactly what contiihiitions the Provinces 
W’ere to pay to th(‘ (auitral (Tovernnient until such tinn* as the 
ne(*essity for the cont? ihut ions disapp(*ared w itii tin' disappear ance 
of the deficit in the (^Mitral r*evenu(‘s. Aft(‘i car('fully (‘onsideiing 
the figures j>rovide(l by the conference of September, PUb, and 
receiving representations, the Committee fixed the sum w'hirdi the 
Provinces between them were recpiired to contribute at Ps. 
lakhs. The total amount wdricdr the Provinces would gain and the 
C(Uilr*al Goveiirment lose as a rosult of the redistrihrrtion was esti¬ 
mated at Rs. 18,50 lakhs, and the figure of Ps. 0,88 lakhs was 
based on the necessity of leaving each Province with a sutTicient 
margin to enable the new^ Councils to be inaugiriated withoirt the 
necessity of resorting to fresh taxation. After deciding wdiat the 
aggregate contribution of the Provinces to the Central Goveriirnent 
should he, the Committee had to settle the individual contributions 
of each Province towards the genei-al total. At first the ])()ssihility 
of levying an even i*ate on the increase in spending pow'er of all 
the Pr*ovinces was considered, hnt it was soon realized that this 
su])eificially ecpritahle arrangement wanild canse hardship in some 
cases in view of the uneqnal financial strcrrgth of the Ibovinces. 
Each Province had to he considered on its merits, and the Com- 
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mittee drew up the following table as the proposed allotment of 
initial contributions. 



In Lakhs of Bnpees 


Provinces. 

Contribution* | 

■pendw power. ^ recommended 

under new i . .. i left after 

distribution of Committee ' contributions 
revenue. j ^ nutrou* i 

MadrM ...... 

6,76 

3,48 

2,28 

Bombay ..... 

93 

66 

37 

Befigal. 

1,04 

63 ; 

41 

United Provinces .... 

3,97 

2,40 

1,67 

Punjab .. 

2,89 

1,76 I 

1*14 

Burma .. 

2,46 

64 

1,82 

Bihar and Oriasa .... 

61 

Nil 

61 

6entral Provinces .... 

62 

22 

30 

Assam. 

42 

16 

27 

I 

18,60 1 

___ .. 1 

9,83 

8,67 


Naturally this settlement did not please eveiybody : indeed, it 
pleased very few. A predominantly agricultural Province like the 
Punjab gained a])precial)ly by liaving the whole of the land revenue 
allotted to it instead of only a portion as hitherto, hut the more 
industrial Provinces like Bengal and Bombay were in a less happy 
position, since they ])rovided the bulk of the revenue from income- 
tax and yet could not hope for any share of it. Madras, too, had 
special cause for complaint against the settlement. By far the 
heaviest initial contribution, namely, Bs. *3,48 laklis, was demanded 
from this Province, and the Madras Government felt this sacrifice 
all the more keenly since, if its standard of public expenditure had 
not been maintained in the past at a comparatively moderate 
figure, its contribution under the reformed system of finance would 
not have been so great. Bengal and Bombay, on the other hand. 
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complained that they were now faced with tlie necessity either of 
reducing their standard of public expenditure or else of running 
into debt,—a process which the Central Government was not likely 
to allow to proceed far. However, the Government of India under 
the stress of its own over-riding necessity had no alternative but 
to adhere to the Meston Award, and so the Reforms opcmed with 
what some of the Provinces regarded as a crippling levy on their 
revenues. The Joint Select Committee of Parliament, however, 
made certain modifications in Ihe Meston proposals. The scheme 
of standard contributions was rejected, and it was pointed out that 
the provincial contributions should be wiped out at the earliest 
possible moment. Further, it was directed that the Provinces 
should be given a small share in the growth of income-tax. It 
must be admitted that ihe years immediately following the Meston 
Settlement brought little happiness to the finam ial departments in 
the Provinces, but neverlheless the payment of provincial contri¬ 
butions was only partly responsible for this, since the country' was 
at this time engaged as a whole in surmounting the many excep¬ 
tionally difiicult economic problems that arose as a result of the war. 
The greater part of the reconstructive work had to be undertaken by 
the provincial Governments, which also had to incur large expendi¬ 
ture in raising salaries to meet the increased cost of living and in 
creating new departments in accordiince with the expansion of 
their responsibilities. The years following 1920 were therefore 
diflicult both for the ITovinccs and the Government of India, and 
the provincial Governments were forced to look foi- relief pri¬ 
marily to the reniission of the provincial contributions, for which 
there were frequent and vehement demands. 

According to the plans that had been laid down by the Meston 
Committee and the Joint Select Committee of Parliament for the 
gradual abolition of provincial contributions, certain Provinces had 
priority over the others in this matter. The Committee gave 
Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, and Burma the first 
claim on remission, and not until almost half the total contri¬ 
butions had been remitted could any other Province claim relief. 
From that point onwards, however, every Province was to share 
in a prescribed measure in such relief as the Government of India 
could grant, until the contributions were altogether abolished. The 
first remission was effected in 1925-26, when, after showing a sur- 
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plus of TIs. 8.24 lakhs in liis budget s])eech. Sir Basil Blackett made 
tlie welcome announcement that he piroposed to employ Bs. 2,50 
laklis of this surplus for the ]>ernianent lemissioii of provincial 
contlihutions. As a ](\su]t, Aladras r(‘ceiv(‘d KVs. 1,20 laklis, tlie 
l^un jal) Hs. 01 laklis, the United lOovinces Bs. 50 lakhs and Burma 
Bs. 7 lakhs. 7n tin* next Inidget statenieiit. that lor 1020-27, Sir 
Basil Blackett statinl that a fujther sum of Bs. 1,25 lakhs would 
he pei-manently remitted to tlie same Provinces, and accordingly 
B*. 57 lakhs went to Madras, Bs. 80 , to I lie United Provinces, 
Bs. 2S to the Pnnjah, and Bs. 7 to Buinia. In tlie following year 
the Finanee Member declared a net reeuneiit surplus of Bs. 0,.04 
laklis, and again he d(‘( id<‘d that tlie most suitable purpose to 
^vhieh the surjilus could lx* a])|)ll(‘d was the remission of provin¬ 
cial contrihniions. The surplus of this ]>arti('ular yeai' was only 
Bs. 1,81 lakhs less than the amount that would he recjuiiQd to 
abolish [irovincial eoiitriliutions altogetliei-; and this was actually 
achieved in the year 1928-2r), when Sii Basil ]Ba('kett announ(*ed 
in ills budget sjieech that the portion of the contributions which 
he had remitted temporarily for 1927-28 would hencefoi'th be per¬ 
manently remitted. The section of the sjieech wliiidi announced 
the permanent extinction of provincial contributions occupied only 
12 lines in the ])i inted report, and thus (‘urtly and iiK'oiispicuously 
was acconijilished one of the greatest triumjihs f)f tln^ reformed 
system of goveininent in India. 

jjet us now turn to consider the more important features of the 
existing financial system which have no direct eonneetion with the 
Meston x\ward, and have arisen either out of the oiiginal pro¬ 
posals of the authois of the Montagu-Clielmsford Beport, or out of 
detailed airangements effected between the Fential and provincial 
(xoveiTimeiits. Although the euntiol of the Secretaiy of State over 
Indian finances is still eonsiderahle, and certain limits of expendi- 
tuie are jueserihed beyond which his sanction is necessary, his 
jiowei's of intervention were nevertheless substantially curtailed by 
the Beforms, and can no longer he extended to cover the variety 
oi comparatively unimjmrtant matters, such as tlie ex])enditure of 
semi-oftieial niunieijial bodies. In the way tliat was formerly possible. 
Jn the Provinces, the jiroposals of the Executive for exjienditure 
in connection with ‘‘ voted ” heads have now to he presented to 
the Legislature as demands for grants, which may be either 
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tu*(*(‘pie(l, curtailed, nr reje< ted : and the tiiiaiicial powers of the 
j)roviucial Leodslatui-es are thus leaJ aud cousiderahle. despite the 
fact that as ^et tlnw have uo eontidl o\'ei coiil lihulioiis paya[>le 
to rential leveriiK's, charges on loans, expeudllure jueserihed ])y 
law, the salai'ies and jjensions of oflic'ers a])poi!i1(Hl l)y or with the 
apprf)\'al of Ifis Majesty or hy ihe Seci(‘tary of Stat(‘, th(* salaries 
of llio-h Court dudo-es, oj-, in certain Provinces, expenditure on 
“ backward tracts,’’—and despite the fact also that the (foveinor 
has certain oAnu-ridino* rij 2 ‘hls to certify the necessity of vaiious 
tinancial demands. Moreover the provinc'ial Governments as a 
whole,—and a])art fioni the (juestion how far tluw are, and how far 
they aie not, responsible to the Jje^islatures. now exeriist' practi¬ 
cally full control over their f)wn sou]‘c<‘s of ](*venue, namely the 
juovincial i){dances, receipts fioni piovincial subjects, provincial 
taxation, jiroceeds and recoveiies from loans, and the share of the 
income-tax rec(‘ivcd fiom the J’lovince. d'he power to im])ose 
provincial taxation was also much enhanced under the Reforms, 
although it is subject in some resp(‘cts to the previ(uis sanction 
of the (foveinment of India. In addition, whereas in pre-Reform 
days, provincial Governments were not allowed to boiiow in the 
open market, and weie discouraged from borrowing othei wise, their 
increased control over lo<*al affairs, especially on th(‘ “ transferred ” 
side, has led to material alteration in this res])ect ; and thev are 
now empowered, subject to the sanction of th(‘ Secretaiy of State 
ill ies])ect of loans raised outside India and to that of the Governor- 
General in Council in respect of loans raised inside India, to raise 
money in the open market on the security of their own revenues. 
Ill addition they are able to obtain loans from the Provincial 
Ijoans Fund, which was establislmd by the (Central Government in 
19 :l’ 5. Certain important functions and responsibilities have also 
been allotted to the provincial Finance JIe|)artinents under the 
new system. They are the custodians of the Famine Relief Fund, 
and must watch the provincial hahmccs and advise on all important 
financial questions, such as proposals for new loans or taxation, 
the grant of new rights, assignments of land levenue, schemes foi* 
fresh expendiflire, and the creation, modification, or abolition of 
})osts. Tliey also prej)are the budget, lay the Audit Appro])riation 
Rejiort before the Public Accounts Committees, and ensinc that 
audits are correct and effective. 
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As regards the Central Government, the position is rather 
different, since although wider financial powers were conferred 
upon it, also, under the Reforms, they are of degree only, not of 
kind, owing to the fact that the principle of dyarchy was not 
extended to it; and the Secretary of State still approves the Central 
Government’s budget before it is presented to the Legislative 
Assembly, still sanctions new taxation, and still controls borrow- 
inga» outside India, the gold reserve, the paper currency, the 
exchange policy, the pay, allowances and conditions of service of 
the All-India Services, and many other matters. 

Before concluding our sketch of the existing system of Indian 
finance, we must not omit to mention a number of arrangements 
which have recently been made between the Central and provin¬ 
cial Governments, whereby the latter have benefited considerably. 
The creation of the I’rovincial Loans Fund in 1925,—to which we 
have already referred,—has been of great value in enabling the 
provincial Governments to borrow large sums on comparatively 
easy terms, and to use them,—subject to suitable safeguards on 
behalf of creditors,—for financing the particular schemes of 
development to which they attach importance. Another means 
whereby the position of the Provinces has been improved is the 
agreement that has been reached concerning the interest they are 
required to pay on loans. For some years the provincial Govern¬ 
ments had complained that they were allowed no interest when 
they had credit balances with the Government of India. This 
grievance has now been removed, and provincial Governments may 
place money in fixed deposit with the Government of India and 
receive interest thereon. Similar adjustments have been effected 
in several other matters. For example, when it appeared in 1924 
that the assignments made yearly to the Provinces on account of 
the sale proceeds of unified postage and revenue stamps had become 
inadequate, suitable increases were forthwith effected. Another 
project which has been receiving attention for some time is that 
of separating Central and provincial banking accounts; this, 
however, is obviously a matter in which it is necessary to move 
with especial caution, and hitherto no definite settlement has been 
made. Experiments have nevertheless been undertaken in the 
United Provinces by separating audit from accounts, and entrust¬ 
ing business connected with the latter to the provincial Govern- 
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ment. At first the change was introduced in two departments only, 
—those of Education and Police,—but as it proved satisfactory 
it was extended to all departments in 1926. 

This rapid historical survey will have enabled the reader to 
appreciate the salient features of Indian financial affairs; and 
from our description of the events of the last ten years it will be 
clear that despite the changes to which the whole system was 
subjected by the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, and the fact that 
their introduction,—^which necessarily entailed substantial expendi¬ 
ture, in addition to re-organization and adjustments of a very 
complicated kind,—was effected at a time of exceptional difficulty, 
when money was scarce and confidence shaken owing to the economic 
consequences of the war, the country has nevertheless been 
gradually steered into a state in which the stability of its financial 
position gives reason for satisfaction. 

We will now proceed to our description of the financial events 
of the period under review. As in previous years, this will be 
presented as far as possible in the form of quotations from the 
speech made by the Finance Member, the Ilon’ble Sir George 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C.,—in presenting his budget, 
since it would obviously be impossible to avail ourselves of any 
better or more authoritative means of enabling the reader to form 
a clear conception of the situation as a wffiole. 

Sir George Schuster presented his second budget in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly on the 28th of February, 1930. After referring 
briefiy at the outset to the conditions during the preceding year, 
and to the question whether the gap caused by the final remission 
of the provincial contributions in 1927 had been filled. Sir George 
Schuster said;...“ Turning now to the results for the current year 
1929-30, though I can see no cause for anything like permanent 
pessimism for the future, there are many things which have in¬ 
creased the difficulties of the present. Failure of rains in some 
places, excessive rains with serious flood damage in others, combined 
wdth political uncertainties wffiich have had an unsettling effect on 
commerce and industry have been factors special to India, while, 
at the same time, India has suffered from the general disturbance 
to w^orld conditions caused mainly by the unprecedented stock 
excliange speculations in the United States followed by the sudden 
and sensational collapse in October... The collapse seems likely to 
INDIA M 
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result in a period of business stagnation in America, wbicb bas 
already produced a serious fall in the prices of all commodities. 
While the effect of these events on monetary conditions in India 
has been apparent throughout the year under review, the effect of 
the fall in prices on trade and production is only now beginning 
to be felt... 

“ The unfavourable factors to which I have referred, have, of 
course, been reflected in our budgetary results. There is a net 
deterioration of 66 lakhs as compared with the budget estimate, 
and this, combined with the original deficit of 90 lakhs, which... 
cannot be covered, as expected, by a transfer from the Revenue 
Reserve Fund, brings us to a total deficit of 1,56 lakhs. As against 
this, however, we can balance a special windfall, because we are 
able to bring into account a large sum held by us at credit of the 
German Liquidation Account under the Treaty of Versailles, which 
as a result of decisions arrived at at the Hague Conference, will 
now accrue io the Government of India. By a curious coincidence, 
this amount is 1,56 lakhs and exactly balances the deficit previously 
disclosed. On this basis, therefore, the year 1929-30 will close 
with an even balance. 

“ I do not, however, wish to give a misleading picture and we 
must fully realize tliat several exceptional receipts,—apart from 
this special wind-fall,—^have contributed to the result...” 
Amongst these were unusual returns from the sugar import duty, 
income-tax, the jute export duty, and interest on the Gold Standard 
Reserve. In any review of the position undertaken for the 
purpose of considering future policy, it is necessary to eliminate 
exceptional itenns of this kind. If on this basis, w^e examine the 
position since the final remission of the provincial contributions, we 
find that in 1927-28 there was an actual deficit of 2,21 lakhs; in 
1928-29 a deficit of 1,06 lakhs; while, tor 1929-30, the figures which 
I have given suificiently clearly explain the position. These results 
indicate that, taking into account the unavoidable increase in expen¬ 
diture, and even making allow'aiices for the present depressed trade 
conditions, tlie ga]) caused by the remission of the provincial con¬ 
tributions has not, on a normal estimate of revenue and expendi¬ 
ture, been fully filled. 

“ I must now turn to the prospects for the next year,—1930-31, 
—so arranging my statement as to indicate, as clearly as I can. 
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the main framework of the problem with w^hich we have to deal. 
I will start with certain preliminary’ explanations. First, on a 

matter of detail, in the figures which I am now going to give_ 

1 shall eliminate receipts on account of the two-anna petrol tax 
which are off-set by the block grant on the other side to the Eoad 
Development Fund. Secondly, in my forecast for next year, I 
am not taking into account the possible effects on revenue of serious 
disturbance or the practice of civil disobedience... Nevertheless, I 
cannot avoid taking some account of the reaction of the attitude of 
certain political leaders and parties on business conditions in the 
country, for, to some extent, that reaction is already an established 
reality. A serious blow has been given to confidence, both within 
India and outside it, by the doctrines preached in December last 
at Lahore and since then throughout the country. In saying tljis, 
I refer not only to the threat of repudiation of debts,—which I 
am convinced that no responsible Indians take seriously,—but, also 
to the general programme of civil disobedience and the attitude 
of hostility to the British connection and British interests... 

“ Translating this view into a practical appreciation of the 
budgetary prospects for next year, I am forced to the conclusion 
that, even allowing for a reasonably good monsoon, the prospects 
of trade cannot be regarded as very bright. World conditions are 
against us and the chances that business in India can develop 
favourably in spite of these adverse factors, are very seriously 
reduced by the blow to confidence in new enterprise which has 
been given by the conduct to which I have referred.” 

Sir George Schuster then proceeded to give his forecast of the 
yield from customs, income-tax, salt, and opium, and concluded 
that on the basis of existing taxes there was likely to be a net 
increase of no more than 5 lakhs as compared with the budget 
estimate of the year 1929-30. He continued:—“Turning to 
departmental transactions, this House is already aware that the 
contribution from the Kail ways to general revenues is likely to be 
less satisfactory than in recent years. The total is estimated at 
5-74 crores, as compared with the budget figure last year of ()-25 
erores, showing a net deterioration of 51 lakhs. In Posts and 
Telegraphs, prospects for next year are likewise unsatisfactory. 
It is necessary to anticipate a deficit of 48 lakhs on the Indian 
Posts and Telegraphs Department and of 8 lakhs on the In do- 



European Telegraph Department. Taking into account the 
capital expenditure charged to revenue, the net deterioration as 
compared with the budget estimate of the current year is 48 lakhs... 

I will now turn to the main heads of expenditure. In dealing 
with this, I intend, throughout my remarks, to draw a distinction 
between normal administrative outgoings and those other heads 
such as Debt Services, where we have to meet either charges for 
the service of our loans or make provision for redemption or 
security... 

Having drawn the distinction between these two kinds of 
expenditure, I will.. .examine the former, namely, the whole 
field of normal administrative expenditure. It is on our action 
in this field that I expect and, indeed, desire Honourable Members 
to turn their most critical scrutiny. There is a general demand 
for retrenchment and economy on the one side, and, on the other 
there is the persistent and insistent pressure for increased expendi¬ 
ture on particular projects, such as improvement of conditions of 
service, education, hospitals, and sanitary arrangements, agricul¬ 
tural endowment, police measures, roads, etc., and very often those 
who press most vehemently for retrenchment in general, are among 
the strongest supporters of particular proposals for new expendi¬ 
ture ’’... Here, I “ merely wish to give some indication of the 
total amount of new demands for which, after most careful 
scrutiny and rigid exclusion of everything that is not necessary, 
we have thought it essential to provide. In what I have now to 
say, I shall be comparing the budget estimates for next year with 
the budget estimates for 1929-?>(), because it is in this way that 
I can most (Nearly present the problem. 

“ In the first place, there are the normal increments in rates 
of pay for the existing stall of Government officials. Novr that a 
time-scale basis has been adopted in practically all Departments, 
this is an inevitable commitment, and, unfortunately, we have not 
yet approached anything like the j)eak figure... But I am satisfied, 
after caieful investigation, that a fairly reasonable estimate of 
the total increase under this heading, as compared with the budget 
estimates in the current year, is 25 lakhs. 

‘‘ Apart from this, there are a number of new demands of a 
special nature,’’ such us those connected with census operations, 
the grant to Aligarh University, the recurrent grant for Agricul¬ 
tural research, the special fund for assisting the sugar industry. 
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the expenses of the Banking Enquiry and the Royal Commission 
on Labour, the development of the Territorial Force and of civil 
aviation and so forth, which, “ togetlier with the sum of 25 lakhs 
representing the increase on account of increments of pay, bring 
the total of the new expenditure, for which we have to make pro¬ 
vision in the budget, to 1,46 lakhs. These items are those in 
regard to which the Governments policy as regards economy is 
chiefly to be tested. 

I must turn now to those headings of ex])enditure which fall 
into the other class, and I would refer chiefly to the Government’s 
debt obligations... Interest on Ordinary Debt shows an increafjje of 
46 lakhs, partly as a result of larger treasure" bill transactions, 
and partly because larger provision has been made for the cost 
of conversion operations. Interest on other obligations, including 
provision for cash certificates on the basis which has hitherto been 
adopted, shows an increase of 61 lakhs, of which 15 represents 
higher rates of interest to be allowed on Provident Fund balances 
and 21 is accounted for by higher borrowing rates. 

‘‘ Interest receipts are put at the same figure as in the budget 
estimate for the current year, 3*45 crores, and here I would explain 
that we propose, in future, to adopt a more conservative system 
as regards tlic Gold Standard Reserve inteiest. We propose, in 
fact, to treat £1,600,000 as the standard figure of revenue. If, 
in any year, the actual receipts exceed this sum, one-half of the 
surplus will be added to revenue and one-half will be transferred 
to an Equalization Fund, which Fund will be available to be drawn 
upon to make the receipts up to the standard figure of £1,600,000 
in any subsequent year in which they fall below that level... The 
actual receipts for 1929-30 are estimated at £2,400,000, and out of 
this sum it is proposed to make a start by placing £100,000 to the 
credit of the Equalization Fund. For the coming year, we estimate 
the receipts at £1,700,000, so that, acting on the lule which I 
have stated, we propose to include £1,650,000 in the budget esti¬ 
mates of revenue, and to transfer the balance of £50,000 to the 
Equalization Fund. I am convinced that this proposal represents 
a great improvement in our system and is in accord with princii)les 
of sound finance... 

‘‘ I now come to the subject of the special provision to meet 
our liability in regard to Post Office Cash Certificates. The amount 
which we calculate as likely to be payable next year in respect of 
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bonuses is 1 orore... I have narefully calculated... what the full 
amount of the liability, which will accrue durinp: the next year, 
will be, and it comes to a figure of 1,88 lakhs. If, therefore, we 
are to make full provision for this accruing liability, we ought to 
find another 88 lakhs for the purpose, and it must be remembered 
that this will only cover the liability accruing during the year and 
will include no provision for meeting the liability which has already 
accrued. I have come to the conclusion that this accrued liabi¬ 
lity must be regarded now as part of the Government’s debt and 
that, having legard to the provision which we make annually 
for^ reduction oi* avoidance of debt, the situation in regard to 
this is not unsound... ” 

Sir George Schuster next approached the question of providing 
for the reduction or avoidance of debt, and stated that he had 
come to the conclusion that this subject, and the arrangements 
made in connection with the Railway Convention, were so closely 
connected that they ought to be reviewed concurrently. ‘‘ My 
reason for this view is shortly as follows. According to the 
present Convention, the Government receive in addition to the 
refund of the actual interest which the Government have them¬ 
selves to pay on loans raised for Railway purposes, a contribu¬ 
tion, which, although it is made up of various elements, may be 
regarded as a percentage on the capital advanced to the Rail¬ 
ways. Looked at in this way, it represents the distribution of 
even less than 1 per cent, on the Government debt, which forms 
the basis of the present provision for reduction or avoidance of 
debt. In fact, I think it is, on broad lines, correct to regard the 
one as balancing the other, and we shall arrive at a truer picture 
of what the Government draw from the Railways if we realize 
that, in fact, the Government get no profit but apply practically 
all that they receive, apart from a refund of their own interest 
payments, for the amortisation of their capital. When, therefore, 
the contribution falls below a certain figure, the Government, if 
they made up their accounts on a profit and loss basis, would 
actually sliow^ a not loss on the year. I feel most strongly... 
that this is not the time when, keeping in view our credit in the 
world, we ought to attempt any substantial diminution in our 
provision, for reduction or avoidance of debt. Anything that 
savours of a ‘ raid ’ on a public Sinking Fund is normally,—and, 
I think, quite rightly,—viewed with disfavour. I hope, therefore, 
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that I shall have general agreement...that it is better to leave this 
provision substantially untouched, and to bring it under review 
at the time of the general revision of finances including a re¬ 
distribution of the sources of revenue as between the Central Gov¬ 
ernment and the Provinces, which must be sequel to the pro})Osals 
of the constitutional revision which will shortly be bcfoic us. 

“ I have, however, thought it justifiable to introduce two small 
changes in our present system...*’ These consisted in an alteration, 
firstly, in the treatment of Reparation receipts, and secondly, in 
the rupee equivalent on which the percentage for reduction or 
avoidance of j)art of the sterling debt had been based. But “ even 
allowing for these two changes, the increase in the provision for 
reduction or avoidance of debt is 27 lakhs, the total amount stand¬ 
ing at 6 crores as compared with 5*73 crores included in the budget 
estimates for 1929-30. 

I can now recapitulate the position in order to show the 
problem with which I have to deal in balancing the Budget next 
year. Comparing our position with that provided for in the budget 
estimates of 1929-30, I have to provide for the following items of 
deterioration ; 

Lakhs. 

Deterioration in the main Commercial Departments, 

Ilaiiways and Posts and Telegraphs .... 99 

Essential new services and demands .... 1,46 

Net addition to interest on dead-weight debt . . .1,07 

Special provision for bonus on Post Office Cash Certificates 88 

Increase in provision for reduction or avoidance of debt 27 

To these items must be added the budget deficit of 
1929-80.90 

This gives us a total of.5,57 

Against which the net improvement on the main revenue 

heads is only ........ 5 

There is thus a total gap to be filled of . . . .5,52 

The problem before us is how to fill this gap. 

“ In the first place, I must make clear the principles on which 
I have endeavoured to act this year in dealing with expenditure 
demands. I have set before myself two guiding rules. The first 
is that no new administrative expenditure shall be admitted which 
is not either essential or productive; the second, that whatever new 
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expenditure is admitted on these grounds must be balanced by 
corresponding economies. There must, in fact, be no net increase 
in the normal out-goings of the Government. These rules have been 
followed in my proposals. 

“ In stating my problems, I have shown that the essential 
additions for new' services and demands amount to 1,46 lakhs, and, 
according to my rule just stated, this must be balanced by corre¬ 
sponding economies. Actually, as a result of the elimination of 
certain previous non-recurring items and of other variations, there 
is an economy in the civil estimates of 62 lakhs, and, on top of 
this, I am providing for a reduction of military expenditure of 80 
lakhs, that is to say, the net military grant, apart from expendi¬ 
ture on the Territorial Force, will be reduced from 55 crores to 
54’20. These two reductions together account for 1,42 lakhs against 
the new expenditure of 1,46.... 

“ I must, at this stage, say a few' words on the reduction in 
military expenditure. “ In the course of my budget speech last 
year, I explained that, in order to enable the Army to carry 
through their plan of re-equipment, a programme had been 
arranged, providing for a stabilised military budget (exclusive of 
the expenditure on the Territorial Force) at a net figure of 55 crores 
for the four years beginning 1928-29 and ending 1931-32. Accord¬ 
ing to this programme, we should have before us two more years at 
55 crores, wdth the prospect of a reduction at the end of that period 
w'hen the programme of re-equipment is completed. In the bud¬ 
getary proposals which I am now presenting, we are taking advan¬ 
tage immediately of part of the ultimate reduction. This is made 
possible because the Army authorities have been able to agree to 
spread the programme of re-equipment, which remains to be carried 
out, over a period of three years instead of two. This means that 
instead of getting 55 crores in each of the next two years, to be 
followed by a drop in the third year, they are to work on a basis 
of getting 54’20 crores for each of the next three years, after which 
a further substantial drop is anticipated. 

I may now turn back to my problem. The tw’^o items 
of savings to which I have referred amounted to 1,42 lakhs. This 
reduces the gap of 5,52 lakhs, which I have to find funds to fill, to 
4,10 lakhs. This can only be done by finding new sources of 
revenue... 
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“ The sum required is substantial... I believe, however, that it 
can be found by measures which not only will not impose an 
oppressive burden on any class, but will, in their indirect results, 
actually stimulate the country’s economic development. The 
measures which I shall propose include changes,—reductions as 
well as increases,—in the customs duties affecting rice, cotton piece- 
goods, kerosene, sugar, and silver, supplemented by a small change 
in the income-tax. 

“ I will start with a proposal for reduction of duty. I am 
proposing...a reduction in the export duty on rice by one-quarter, 
that is to say, from three annas a maund to two annas three j)ies a 
maund. There has been...a world-wide fall in the price of rice, 
and the present time is therefore opportune for giving some help 
to the cultivator in Burma who has been a sufferer from this fall 
in prices. My proposal will remove the disparity, which at present 
exists, between our export duty on rice and that imposed by Siam, 
one of Burma’s principal competitors in the trade. This proposal 
will cost us 30 lakhs,’’...and means “ that the gap which I have to 
fill is increased to 4,40 lakhs. 

“ I must now explain my proposals for raising the necessary 
new revenue, and I will make a start with the most difficult ques¬ 
tion which we have had to consider,—the cotton duties. Here two 
motives come into play,—first, the provision of revenue; second, 
assistance to the Indian cotton mill industry. Action taken for 
the provision of revenue is a straight-forward matter, but the con¬ 
sideration of protective measures raises much more serious diffi¬ 
culties. Let me state, as briefly as I can, how these difficulties 
have appeared to us. 

‘‘ In the first place, the whole question of protection of the 
cotton industry was investigated by the Tariff* Board a compara¬ 
tively sliort time ago, but the case which has now been presented 
on behalf of the mill-owners claims a measure of protection greatly 
in excess of anything recommended by the Tariff Board. In these 
circumstances, a further enquiry might reasonably be considered 
desirable. But, as against this,...the case is urgent, and,...if 
action is to be effective, it ought not to be delayed. In the second 
place, the conditions affecting the industry are not identical 
throughout India. Bombay is at once the most important centre 
of the cotton mill industry, and the centre more seriously menaced 
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by foreign competition... In the third place, as was pointed out by 
the Tariff Board, the increasing competition from the up-country 
mills is one of the most important factors contributing to the 
depression in Bombay. Therefore, whatever, measure of assistance 
is accorded to the industry as a whole, it is likely to be ineffective 
ensuring permanent recovery to Bombay, unless the industry there 
seizes the opportunity afforded by that assistance to reorganize itself 
and increase its efficiency. 

“ Moreover, there is another aspect of this question in which 
the public* and the Government are greatly interested. Bombay 
has been the scene, during the last two years, of a prolonged 
and l^xhausting struggle between capital and labour... This consider¬ 
ation has, in the present case, a special significance, for Government 
are being asked to take emergency measures, not to protect an indus¬ 
try in the early stages of its development until it can find its feet, 
but rather to save an industry for, more accurately, one important 
section of it) which is suffering from a special deterioration or 
atrophy. 

“ The conclusions which we reached fall under two heads; 
first, that, in view of the revenue position, a general increase in 
the revenue duty from 11 per cent, to 1^5 per cent, was justified; 
secondly, that while this increase in revenue duty must have an 
important protective effect, it might be justifiable to supplement 
it by some special protective measures, provided that, having 
regard to the special circumstances to which T have called atten¬ 
tion, such measures were limited in duration, and also limited to 
purposes necessary to meet the immediate needs of Bombay... 

“ It is, of course,...well known...that, in all public comments 
on policy as regards cotton duties, the possible reactions on British 
interests are always prominently mentioned, and that we as a Gov¬ 
ernment are often suspected of undue solicitude on this account. 
Having regard to the long and troubled history of the cotton 
duties in India, and to the public interest in the matter, it has 
been our desire to put before this House as full and frank a state¬ 
ment as possible. Let me make it clear at the outset that the fiscal 
autonomy convention is a reality, and that decisions on matters of 
this kind are left to the Government of India, and it is on this basis 
that our deliberations have proceeded throughout. But, in the 
final stages, there has been addressed to us a communication, not 
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by the Secretary of State, but by His Majesty’s (Government, to 
reconsider the position. 

In this message, His Majesty’s Government asked ns to take 
into account both the reactions of our proposals in India and their 
serious effects in England, effects which they felt sure that neither 
we nor the Legislature would desire to create. To this we replied 
that, though we were deeply impressed by a message of this nature, 
we nevertheless felt bound to adhere to our main proposals. We 
pointed out the following considerations; first, that we needed 
revenue; secondly, that customs is our chief source of revenue: 
thirdly, the duty on cotton piece-goods now stood below the It^v-el 
of the general revenue tariff; fourthly, Indian industry was suffer¬ 
ing from a deep depression and the Bombay mills were approach¬ 
ing a desperate position which might affect the whole future of 
this important centre of Indian commerce and finance. We 
recognized and deplored the possibility of serious effects in 
England, but we stated we felt clearly bound to put India’s 
interests first. At the same time, we realized how important 
it was to India, from the political point of view, to take account 
of British opinion, and that, quite apart from this, we were of 
course concerned at this time to avoid unnecessary injury to 
British interests. We stated that, after careful consideration, we 
had decided that we could not modify the general application of 
the 15 per cent, revenue duty, but that we should be prepared 
to propose to the Assembly that, as regards any additional and 
temporary protective measures, their application might be limited 
to non-British goods, and that, in these circumstances, there should 
be imposed, in addition to the 15 per cent, revenue duty, a 5 
per cent, protective duty with a minimum of 3^ annas per lb. 
on plain grey goods, against all cotton piece-goods from outside 
the United Kingdom, this protective duty to be in force for three 
years only, and an undertaking to be given that we should have 
its effects examined by the Tariff Board before the end of this 
period. We explained that, in placing this proposal before the 
Assembly we should point out that, so far as we are aware, this 
is the first occasion on which the considered opinion of the Cabinet 
has been conveyed in this form to the Government of India ana 
that we were impressed by the significance of the precedents so 
established. 
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“We informed His Majesty’s Government that it would not 
be right for us to ask the Assembly to commit themselves to 
Imperial Preference as a principle, but merely to adopt a parti¬ 
cular course which, in our judgment, was consistent with India’s 
interests at a critical juncture when much might depend on India’s 
response to the British Government’s appeal. We also stated that 
we should have to make it plain to the Assembly that, while there 
were grounds for treating plain grey goods specially, we could not, 
in any circumstances, agree, for the emergency purpose which we 
had in view, to an additional protective duty of 5 per cent, on 
all classes of piece-goods irrespective of country of origin, since 
the immediate benefit to the Indian producer would be wholly 
incommensurate Avith the burden imposed on the Indian consumer. 
Finally, we made it clear that, in a matter of this kind, after 
frankly stating our conclusions, we should desire to put our care¬ 
fully considered A^iews before the Legislative Assembly with whom 
the final decision must rest... 

“ It is, of course, obvious that these proposals will evoke very 
considerable comment and will be subjected to the closest and 
most critical scrutiny. This we shall welcome; but it will not 
suffice to keep in view only those factors which, in ordinary 
times, might be held decisive, for the times are not ordinary. 
Within a few months, the representatives of India will meet the 
representatives of Great Britain to discuss, in the fullest and 
frankest way, the future of this great country, and much must 
depend on the spirit in Avhich they meet. I would ask Honourable 
Members to give full thought to the grave importdnee of these 
wider considerations. It is obvious that any gesture of friendship 
which India can spontaneously and without compulsion make to 
the British Government in their own present grave industrial 
troubles, is bound to strike a responsive note. For our part, our 
conviction is that, if our proposals are examined without prejudice, 
they Avill be found to be better adapted to India’s needs than any 
other scheme we could put forward... 

“ In the first place, what we are aiming at in our present 
measures, is not to settle the policy as regards protection of the 
cotton industry for the distant future. We are concerned only 
with providing a temporary shelter under which the industry, 
especially in Bombay, may firmly establish its position in respect 
of the business for which it is already equipped... There is therefore 
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no relevancy for our present purpose in contentions that, taking a 
long view, the Bombay industry requires to organize itself for the 
manufacture of the finer goods, and that our present proposals will 
not help in this direction. Whether such a view is right or not, it 
could not be translated into the immediate effect which is so neces¬ 
sary. Looked at from this point of view, it has appeared to us that 
our proposals do exactly meet the needs of the case. The imposi¬ 
tion, in addition to the increase in the normal duty, of a special 
additional protective duty against non-British goods, of a 5 per 
cent, all-round surcharge, combined with the minimum of 3^ ani^as 
per lb. on plain grey goods, must operate effectively in just that 
portion of the field where competition is most severely felt. A 
study of the statistics makes it abundantly clear that it is not 
competition from British goods which is now being severely felt, 
nor has Bombay lost any business recently as a result of such 
competition. 

“ In the second place, I must, on behalf of the Government of 
India, make it clear that we could not feel justified in imposing 
for revenue purposes a higher duty than 15 per cent, and that, 
so far as the protective measures are concerned, it is only if their 
scope is limited, in the way that we propose, that we could agree 
to carry them so far. As I pointed out at the outset, we cannot 
disregard the interest of the convSumer and it is contrary to all 
sound principles to impose a protective duty, putting a heavy 
burden on the consumer, if the benefit to the producer must be 
small or negligible. 

“ I must, before leaving this part of the subject, emphasise 
again one vital point which we have made. We do not, and in 
fact, we could not, ask this Assembly to commit themselves, at 
this stage, to accepting the principle of Imperial Preference. We 
ask them to regard this proposal merely as a special measure 
designed to meet the immediate emergency. It is, acting in this 
spirit, that we propose that the syiecial protective duties shall be 
imposed for a period of three years only, and that, at a convenient 
date before the termination of this period, their effect, and the 
wdiole position of the industry, shall be re-examined in a Tariff 
Board enquiry. Lest it may be argued that such an enquiry 
should have preceded our proposals, I must explain that we gave 
our careful consideration to this point and decided that, quite 
apart from the urgency of the need for action, a further investiga- 
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tion by the Tariff Board at the provsent juncture was not advisable. 
It is the special duty of the Board to investigate facts and arrive 
at findings thereon. But owing to the labour disputes of 1928 
and 1929, it is more than doubtful whether any material for 
investigation, beyond that available to the Tariff Board of 1926, 
exists. Again, conditions in the Bombay mill industry have, 
since 1926, been examined by the Tariff Board, the Fawcett 
Committee, and the Pearson Court of Enquiry, while trade condi¬ 
tions have recently been investigated by Mr. Hardy. In these 
circumstances, we felt that the proper time for a further enquiry 
by the Tariff Board will come when some progress in reorganiza¬ 
tion and rationalisation has been made by the industry in Bombay, 
and the prospects of ultimate success or failure of the industry 
can be assessed... 

‘‘We estimate that the net increase in revenue from our pro¬ 
posals, allowing in full for the protective effect, will be 1,25 lakhs. 

“ My next proposal is to increase the excise duty on kerosene 
from 1 anna to 1 anna 6 pies per gallon, coupled with a reduction 
in the import duty from 2^ annas to 2 annas 3 pies. This com¬ 
bined proposal is expected to give us an extra 35 lakhs. At pre¬ 
sent, there is a difference of 1|^ annas per gallon between the 
excise duty and the import duty on kerosene and the effect of the 
proposal now made will be to reduce that difference by one-half. 
In framing our proposals regarding kerosene in this form, we have 
kept two objects in mind: first and principally, we have desired, 
simultaneously with getting more revenue, to make a change which 
should, at the least, ensure that the price of ordinary kerosene to 
the consumer is not increased, while secondly, we have felt that 
prudence and justice demanded that we should not make too 
sudden and drastic a change in the conditions of the indigenous 
industry, having regard particularly to the position of the smaller 
companies. Moreover, too drastic a change might hamper further 
development. In reducing the margin by one-half we have 
thought that we have gone as far as it would be wise to go, at 
least as a first step. It means that the marginal duty in favour 
of the indigenous industry will be reduced from about 18J per cent, 
to 9J per cent. 

“ The next proposal which I have to mention is an all-round 
increase in the import duty on Sugar of Rs. per cwt. I am 
not proposing any change in the existing classification, so that 
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the eifect of the proposal will be that sugar of 23 Dutch Standard 
and above, which at present pays duty at the rate oi Its. 4:j 
per cent., will pay duty at Ds. 6 per cwt.; sugar below 23 Dutch 
Standard but not inferior to 8 Dutch Standard Avill pay at Rs. 5^ 
per cwt., instead of at Rs. 4, and sugar below 8 Dutch Standard 
and sugar candy, which at present pay at 25 per cent, ad valorem, 
will be subject to a composite duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem 
plus Rs. It per cent. Molasses, which is dutiable at 25 per cent. 
ad valorem, will remain subject to duty at that rate and will be 
treated separately from sugar, since its use is mainly as a ^raw 
material for industiies and, in fact, a Tarih' Board enquiry as 
regards its treatment as a raw material used in the manufacture 
of denatured spirit, is already in progress... The increased duty on 
sugar should yield 1,80 lakhs; but, in estimating its eifect upon 
the consumer it is necessary to bear in mind that the world price of 
sugar is exceptionally low. The average landed cost of sugar in 
India from Apiil to Deciember last w^as no more than Rs. 8‘6 per 
cwt., whereas the average for the previous six years has been 
Rs. 12*25 per cwt., a difference of about Rs. 3-^ as compared wdth 
the proposed increase of Rs. Thus, even the comparatively 

large increase now proposed should not at present be seriously felt 
by the consumer. Ultimately it may...have some protective signi¬ 
ficance; but, for the present, it must be regarded primarily as a 
revenue-producing measure. However, an increase in the produc¬ 
tion of sugar is one of the most valuable opportunities available for 
improving India’s agricultural production, and with this possibility 
in view, we are proposing a special grant this year of 10 lakhs (to 
be continued, if necessary, in subsequent years) for the encourage¬ 
ment of sugar research and sugar production. These two proposals 
must be considered together. 

“ I next propose to obtain an additional 70 lakhs by a small 
change in the rates of income-tax and super-tax. When we are 
seeking new sources of revenue, it should not all be raised by 
indirect taxation; at the same time, I recognize that this is not a 
suitable period for imposing any heavy additional burdens wdiich 
would be felt in industry or commercial enterprise. Our proposal, 
therefore, is that, on personal incomes of Rs. 15,000 and upward, 
the income-tax rates shall be raised by 1 pie in the rupee, and 
a corresponding increase shall be made in the super-tax in all 
grades, other than the flat rate of super-tax on companies. Tlie 
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additional yield from income-tax is estimated at 56 lakhs and 
that from super-tax at 14 lakhs. 

The total yield of the taxes which I have now mentioned 
amounts to 4,10 lakhs, so that I am still left with 30 lakhs to 
find. I consider, however, in the special circumstances now pre¬ 
vailing, that it is on every ground desirable to have some margin 
of safety... With this and other objects in mind, I propose to re¬ 
introduce the import duty of 4 annas per ounce on silver... 
An import duty on silver is a familiar feature in the history of 
Indian fiscal policy. Prior to 1919, silver bullion and coin other 
than*coin of the Government of India, were included in the general 
tariff schedule of articles liable to an import duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem, and in that year, the rate was raised to 4 annas per 
ounce. During the war, the import of silver was prohibited, and 
after the war, in pursuance of the recommendation of the 
Babington-Smith Committee, the duty was removed at the same 
time as the prohibition of import. The Committee advocated the 
removal of duty mainly on account of the strong feeling in India 
that it was an obstacle to the establishment of a world market for 
silver in Bombay and placed the Indian consumer of silver at a 
disadvantage in comparison with the consumer in other countries. 
I have given full weight to these objections, but circumstances are 
different to-day. It is proposed to meet the former objection by 
allowing a full rebate of the duty on re-export of any silver which 
has been imported and has paid duty. As to the latter objection, 
we feel now that there is a strong counterbalancing adVantage in 
taking a step which will have the immediate effect of improving the 
internal price of a (commodity in which the savings of the masses 
are to a considerable extent invested. The recent fall in the price 
of silver has, in fact, put an entirely new aspect on the matter. 

“ Apart from this, there is another important new factor in 
the situation, in that the Government, owing to their possession 
of surplus stocks of silver and the erection of the new refinery 
at Bombay, have got into the position of being themselves 
important “ producers ’’ of silver. Our proposal, therefore, has 
the new incidental advantage of providing Government with a 
protected market for their own produce. Having said as much as 
this, however, I must say more in order to avoid the creation of 
any misunderstanding. I feel that it is important that the 
masses of India, who invest so large an amount of money in silver. 
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stould realize that silver is only an ordinary commodity, liable 
to fluctuations in price, just as other commodities are. It has DO 
sacred properties which make it immune from these vicissitudes, 
and although the Government, in taking these measures, have in 
mind, as one of the main advantages, an improvement in the 
internal value of silver, we should, in the long run, be doing a 
very poor service to the population of India if we allowed it to be 
supposed that the Government have the power definitely to main¬ 
tain prices at a particular level... If there is any danger of the 
world’s production of silver exceeding the consuming capacity of 
all markets, then, of course, there must be a tendency to falling 
prices. Only the combined action of producers and holder* can 
prevent this... 

“ While our reasons for imposing the duty are, as I have 
explained, of a special nature, I am also prepared to say that 
special circumstances will govern our intentions as to the disposal 
of the revenue produced. IJVe must, as I made clear, regard 
the proceeds primarily, at the present stage, as a reinforcement 
of the general financial position of the Government; but, if our 
estimates as regards the other heads of revenue are realized, and 
there is a surplus resulting from the imposition of the silver duty, 
then we have a special purpose in mind for the application of 
that surplus. We regard this duty, principally, in fact, as a 
measure which will give us a margin of revenue from which we 
shall be able to make a distribution to provinces after the forth¬ 
coming statutory revision to give them the funds which they 
require fo!* nation-building services. Additional funds are chiefly 
required by the provinces for such purposes as economic and agri¬ 
cultural development and primary education.” 

The yield from the re-imposition of the import duty on silver 
was estimated by Sir George Schuster at 1 crore, and on this 
assunttption the budget estimates provided for a surplus of 70 
lakhs of revenue over expenditure. And as the budget proposals 
other than those relating to income-tax came into effect forth¬ 
with, the revenues of the year 1929-30 benefited to the extent of 
35 lakhs, which amount accordingly appeared as a revenue sur¬ 
plus in the revised estimates. 

Sir George Schuster continued: “ It is of course obvious to 
me that these proposals will be subjected to the most searching 
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scrutiny, and the jrjuestion which will be asked is whether there 
is any justification for imposing so heavy an additional burden 
of taxation... Before this question is put, I would ask Honour¬ 
able Members to pause and consider carefully what item of 
taxation in my proposals does not offer at least some indirect 
advantages. I venture to say that, with perhaps the sole excep¬ 
tion of the income-tax proposals, such advantages will be found. 
But that is not by itself a sufficient answer, and it is necessary to 
examine the position further, and attempt to frame some inter¬ 
pretation of the symptoms of the present financial conditions. 
For, if the short-fall of revenue is merely the result of a temporary 
combination of abnormal circumstances, then one must hesitate to 
impose the full corresponding burden of permanent taxation, and 
it might be justifiable to adopt temporary expedients. If, on the 
other hand, there is a permanent and unavoidable shortage of 
revenue, then the position must be tackled boldly in order to 
establivsh, before it is too late, a sound foundation. 

‘‘ In order to judge whether the present condition is permanent 
or not, there are two main aspects to be examined, that is to say, 
one muvst ask, on the one hand, whether the expendituie required 
this year is abnormally high and capable, either now or in future 
years, of reduction, and, on the other hand, whether the revenue 
anticipated is below the normal expectation owing to S])ecial 
circumstances which are unlikely to be repeated. 

“ I will deal first with administrative expenditure. In regard 
to this I have, in accordance with an undertaking which I gave to 
the Assembly in my last budget speech, conducted...a close...survey 
of the growth of expenditure during the past five years, and I have 
come to the conclusion that...we cannot count on being able to find 
any substantial margin for reduction in the cost of the civil adminis¬ 
tration of the Central Government. In fact, with all the new 
services and heads which are being pressed for consideration, it 
is only by the exercise of the most rigid control that we shall 
be able to keep the growth of expenditure within bounds 
Moreover, “ the Government have become committed, in the past 
years, to time scale svvstems of pay, the full effects of which 
were not perhaps appreciated at the time when they were granted. 
These put upon us definite and unavoidable commitments, and I 
have already indicated that the normal rate of increase under this 
heading amounts to something like 25 lakhs per annum. 
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“ These remarks cover one kind of growth in expenditure. 
But I shall be asked whether, even admitting that this kind of 
growth is inevitable, it is not possible to make large cuts in the 
number of appointments and in the amount of the personnel 
employed... I doubt whether it is adequately realized to what an 
extent the gradual development of the present form of constitution 
is placing increased work on the shoulders of the officials of the 
Central Government, and I do not think it is an exaggeration to 
say that there is not a single Department of the Government of 
India in which those occupying the higher appointments are not 
at present overworked... I may, however, again be asked whether 
there is not a possibility of a different form of economy in Che 
shape of elimination of certain services. My reply would again 
be that, unfortunately, it is only too likely that the move will 
be in the other direction. We are, in fact, at present faced with 
the need for meeting the demands of a large number of new ser¬ 
vices. The development of agricultural researcli, for example, is 
an entirely new demand, as also is that of civil aviation. The 
former is one whic^h inay be fruitful of great benefit to the country: 
the latter is nec.essary unless India is to lose her {dace among the 
civilized nations of the world. Moreover, it brings in its train 
other needs such as the development of meteorology and wireless 
organization. Again, if we look back on the cuts that were made 
during the last retrenchment campaign, I think it will be gene¬ 
rally admitted, as proved by experience, that, in some respects at 
least, the economy has not been worth the sacrifice. Public opinion 
generally see^ns to be awakening to the desire that the Government 
of India should adopt a far more active and constructive economic 
policy than it has followed in the past, and that, in many matters, 
the Central Government should take upon themselves the responsibi¬ 
lity of giving a lead and assistance to the Provincial Governments. 
... Moreover the Central Government are directly responsible for 
the administration of certain areas, and I am afraid that one 
cannot resist the conclusion that the standard of services provided 
for in those areas, has, in many respects, been allowed to fall behind 
that prevailing in the neighbouring areas under Provincial 
Administrations. This is not a state of affairs which the Central 
Government can view with equanimity... 

If I turn now to those other kinds of expenditure to which I 
have referred, namely, those measures for the support of sound 
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financial principles and the provision of adequate reserves against 
our obligations, I could not honestly put before this Assembly 
proposals less adequate than those which I have framed. It is, in 
my view, of vital importance that, at this stage in India’s 
constitutional development, when we stand at the threshold of a 
new constitutional advance, nothing should be done which would 
suggest to the outside world that India’s credit will be less care¬ 
fully preserved in the future than in the past. 

“ Turning now to the revenue side of the picture, it may be 
said that the estimates which I have presented.. .imply, first, the 
expectation of a set-back in the tax revenue, and secondly, a... 
decided worsening in the position of the Commercial Departments 
of the Itailways and Posts and Telegraphs. I am prepared to 
admit that it is.. .arguable that the picture which I am presenting is 
abnormal and likely to be improved in future years. But, for many 
reasons, I feel sure that it will be unwise to allow such an argu¬ 
ment to prevent the introduction of new taxes sufficient to meet 
the situation... In the first place, some of our present sources 
of revenue are likely to disappear, and, in the case of others, 
reductions may become desirable... Again, new needs for expendi¬ 
ture are constantly likely to press upon us and I have already 
referred to some of the new services which are now being developed. 
Yet another consideration is this. We have, in my opinion, been 
working, in the past three years, with a dangerously low" margin. 
In a country like India, subject to great risks of loss...from failure 
of rains or from floods, it is desirable to have some margin of reve¬ 
nue over expenditure from which a reserve can be built up in 
reasonably good years... The last consideration to which I have to 
call attention, is one wffiich bears most weight in my own 
mind. We have got to prepare for the probability that the 
next stage in constitutional development will need provision 
of more money for the provinces and that, in some form or 
other, the Central Government must be prepared to relinquish 
part of its owui sources of revenue. After all, it is in the hands 
of the Provincial Governments that the real nation-building 
services lie, and the tw^o great needs for India are agricultural 
development and, as a necessary condition of its success, the 
increase of a really effective form of primary education. Of all 
the tasks, the responsibility for which my present office lays 
upon me, that which I take most seriously is the duty of finding 
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revenue in order that tliose provinces, which are at present handi¬ 
capped by financial difficulties, may makei a great start forward in 
developing the services which the country really needs. I believe 
that, in the new taxes which I have proposed, I have opened the 
way, if things go well, without putting any burden on the economic 
life of the country or subjecting to hardship any particular class, 
to create a margin which will enable us, as soon as the constitu¬ 
tional reforms are settled, to give n fair nieasure of assistance to 
the Provincial Governments in the next chapter of their history.’’ 

Sir George Schuster then turned to review the ways and means 
position for the year 1929-30, and after presenting the tabular 
statement in the usual form, proceeded: “The gross proceeds 
of the rupee loan in the current year amounted to about 351 crores, 
of which 22crores represented conversion of bonds maturing from 
1930 to 1932. This substantial reduction in the amount of the 
loans maturing in the near future has considerably improved the 
position for next three years, but the actual cash received in 
subscription to the loan was 13^ crores only, i.e., 4J crores less 
than the total new loan provided for in the budget. As I anti¬ 
cipated at this time last year, it was necessary to resort to external 
borrowing on a considerable scale. Sterling bills for £6 millions 
in each case were issued in London in May and December, and 
the total net amount of funds raised during the year in England 
has thus amounted to about £12 millions.” It had actually been 
intended to raise a sterling loan during the latter part of the 
summer; b\it “ conditions were then very unfavourable owing 
to the position in !N^ew York and the existence of a bank rate of 
per cent, in London, and we thought that we should gain by 
waiting for cheaper money rates. When the JN^ew York boom 
collapsed, the anticipated easing of money commenced, but, by 
that time, political anxieties had begun to dominate the position 
in the London market for Indian securities, and the nervousness 
of liOndon investors was intensified by the attitude adopted at 
the Congress meeting at Lahore in December. The facts, how¬ 
ever, had to be faced, and as during the year Government had to 
meet the greater portion of the £5J millions for the purchase of the 
Southern Punjab Railway and about £7|^ millions for other railway 
capital expenditure, we felt that, in spite of the unfavourable 
conditions, we should not be justified in financing this capital 
expenditure entirely by temporary borrowing in the form of India 
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bills... By the issue of two-year bonds with the option of extension 
for a third year, we have obtained accommodation for a period 
sufficient to allow for the passing of the present political uncer¬ 
tainty... The success of this operation, even though the terms were 
onerous, had a very good effect on our credit in London. 

“ The combined amount of the above borrowings corresponds 
roughly with the budget forecast, but owing to events which it 
was impossible to foresee, it was necessary to supplement our 
resources by large issues of treasury bills in India. In the first 
j>la(;p, contraction of the currency to the extent of 6'8C crores 
against can(iellation of rupee treasury bills and 2-94 crores against 
silver withdrawn for sale depleted our resources by nearly 10 
crores. But while this...contraction of 10 crores counterbalanced 
part of oui* boriowings, other factors have contributed... to worsen 
our ways and means positions. As a result of the falling off in 
railway receipts and the increase of working expenses, there is a 
deterioration of nearly 3 crores under Railways. Borrowings by 
the Provinces are now expected to exceed the Budget by about 2^ 
crores, and, in view of the heavy disbursements in April in London 
and in India, the closing balance will stand at a figure 9 crores 
higher than provided for in the budget estimate. For these 
reasons, the revised estimate provides for an increase from 4 crores 
to 24 crores in the amount of treasury bills outstanding with the 
public, of which I would remark again that 9 crores is represented 
by increased treasury balances. ^ 

“ In my last budget speech, I dealt at length with the railway 
capital expenditure and envisaged the possibility of a drastic 
reduction in 1930-31 in order that the credit of the Government 
might not be over-strained. The purpose thus indicated has been 
fulfilled, and we are allowing IGJ crores only for railway capital 
expenditure. Moreover the real reduction in new railway capital 
expenditure sanctioned is actually larger than these figures indi¬ 
cate, as 2*35 crores of the programme for 1930-31 really form part 
of the sanctioned programme for 1929-30.Thus whereas the 
programme for 1929-30 amounted to 26-5 crores, that for 1930-31 
is 14*4 crores only. 

“ With this provision for railway capital expenditure, our 
borrowing programme for 1930-31 is, so far as new money is 
concerned, a very modest one. So far as sterling operations are 
concerned, I assume that the £6 million India Bills falling due in 
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Der.ember will be renewed; but, if conditions are favourable, this 
floating debt will be funded. As regards India, T estimate that 
a loan of 28^ crores will be required, of which 7*4 crores only 
will be new money and the remainder, namely IG'l crores, will 
be utilized for redeeming outstanding loans, principally 1930 
Bonds. This provides for reducing the amount of outstand¬ 
ing treasury bills from 24 crores at the close of the current 
year to 20 crores at the close of the next. I anticipate no 
difticnlty in carrying out tliis programme without disturb¬ 
ing the market for Government securities, and, if conditions 
improve, it may be possible to fund a larger amount of the float¬ 
ing debt than I have assumed in my present calculations. On 
looking l)ac,k on these proposals, I feel justified in saying that 
provided only that political disturbances do not upset either condi¬ 
tions in India or confidence in Tngland, our borrowing programme 
is of such a nature that we could confidently look forward to a 
general appreciation in Government securities. 

“ A year ago, it was estimated that we should require to remit 
£351 millions to London in 1929-30. Throughout the year the 
exchange position has been difficult ” owing to the boom on the 
Stock Exchange in New York, which caused high money rates 
throughout the world, followed by the slump, whereby prices were 
markedly depressed and trade decelerated. In addition, the 
uncertain political outlook has led to the export of capital 
on a considerable scale. As a result, our power to effect remit¬ 
tances to London has been temporarily curtailed and we now 
estimate that the total remittance through the market in the 
current year will amount to £19 millions only. This will 
suffice, with the help of the sterling borrowings referred to above 
and the transfer of £9|^ millions already effected through the 
Pai)er Currency Reserve, to enable the Secretary of State to close 
the year with a balance of £6*8 millions. Assuming that the £5 
million India bills falling due in December 1930 will be renewed, 
the amount required to be remitted to London next year is esti¬ 
mated to be about £31*8 millions. This figure includes £3’3 
millions for capital expenditure on railways as compared with £7‘5 
millions in the current year and £2*4 millions for repayment of 
debt. 

‘‘ The fall which has taken place in the prices of rupee securi¬ 
ties of the Government of India since last year may be ascribed 
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to a number of causes. Some would no doubt attribute chief 
importance to the magnitude of the Government’s own needs. I 
explained this aspect of the situation very fully in my speecli last 
year. It is clear now, in retrospect, that from 1925 to the 
beginning of 1928, the full effects of the capital expendituie pro¬ 
gramme launched by the Government were not felt. Such expendi¬ 
ture as was incurred was met very largely from reserves, while 
the expenditure itself had not got fully under weigh. When once 
expenditure got going at the full rate, and had to be met not from 
reserves but by fresh borrowing, it was obvious that the price of 
Ggvernment securities must come down from the high peak to Avhich 
they had climbed. I gave a clear indication of this in my speech 
last year and also explained that, while I felt it necessary to 
curtail capital expenditure, it would not be possible to give effect 
to this at once without great economic loss, because so much work 
was already in progress and commitments such as the purchase 
of the Southern Punjab Pailway had already been undertaken. I 
made it quite clear, however, that it was my intention to put on 
the brake as soon as possible, and, in the meanwhile, I endeavoured 
to settle the terms of our rupee loan last year on such a basis that 
it would represent a rock-bottom price from which a steady 
appreciation might be expected as a result of the curtailment of 
future borrowings. I think we may at least congratulate our¬ 
selves on the fact that, in spite of all the unfavourable develop¬ 
ments which liave since occurred, last year's rupee loan only 
stands about one point below the issue price. If it had not been 
for two unfavourable factors over which we had no control, I 
am certain that last year’s loan would now be standing at a 
handsome premium. These factors have been, first, the wave of 
dear money which swept over the world, culminating in a Gi per 
cent, bank rate in England...and, secondly,...the fears felt in Lon¬ 
don as to the future political stability of India. I have already said 
that I believe these fears to be entirely unjustified, but their results 
are unfortunately realities which we have to face. What we have 
to expect from the operation of this factor depends mainly upon 
the action of the leaders of public opinion in this country, as 
represented by Honourable Members of this Assembly and those 
outside. If there is clear evidence that such leaders are deter¬ 
mined to oppose all revolutionary movements and to co-operate 
in a course of peaceful and orderly evolution, disclaiming those 
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threats of unconstitutional action and repudiation of debt which 
we have so recently heard, then I am quite certain that the out¬ 
side world will regain confidence in India and that we shall 
advance once more to our former high level of credit. But, if a 
contraiy course is taken, tlien it will be impossible to avoid un¬ 
favourable reactions on Indians economic development. There 
must be a lack of that confidence which is so necessary to the 
initiation of new enterprises, and it is almost certain that a flow 
of capital from India will continue. Speaking on behalf of the 
Government, we have done all in our power to create a strong 
and healthy financial position, and I think what I have already 
said has demonstrated the effectiveness of our action in this direc¬ 
tion. If the insidious lack of confidence continues to sap our 
foundations, we shall, as a Government, do our best to protect 
them and shall not hesitate to take strong financial measures for 
that purpose. But this will mean that our energies and resources 
will have to be devoted to defence rather than to constructive 
new enterprise and that the hopeful prospect of an all-round 
recovery, which would bring prosperity in so many directions and 
for which, so far as lies in our power, we have created all the 
necessary conditions, will be unattainable... 

“ Before I conclude, I must make a few short observations 
on the general economic situation... The effect on the general well¬ 
being of the country must be at the root of all our financial policy 
and I think tjiat, if my proposals this year are carefully and impar¬ 
tially stiidied, it will be found that this has been throughout their 
main purpose and intention. It is very obvious at present that 
India is suffering from a general wave of depression. It is also 
obvious that, apart from this special depression, there is great 
room for improvement in the standard of living of the masses of 
the country and of general economic production. It is necessary 
to make a clear distinction between these two conditions. The 
first is temporary and not special to India. It is mainly produced 
by causes over which the Government have no control. The second 
is one wl)ich demands the constant and urgent attention of all the 
forces of society, public and private alike. As to the first,...I only 
wish to emphasise at present that I think that the depth of the 
depression is exaggerated in comparison with the very special period 
through which the country passed in the years 1924-25 and 1925-26. 
If we examine the trend of economic events in India since the end 
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of the War, we find that the volume of imports and exports has, on 
the whole, shown a steady progression with two exceptional periods, 
first, as regards imports in 1920-21 and, secondly, as regards exports 
in 1924-25 and 1925-20. As regards prices, while the prices of 
ijnports have tended steadily to decline, those of exports, for 
various world causes, tended to rise during the period from 1921 
to 1924. Since then, world prices for Indian imports and exports 
have steadily declined. The point of time at which the general 
rise in the prices of India’s exports culminated coincided with an 
exceptional period for the volume of agricultural production, 
and this produced, in the two special years 1924-25 and 1925-2G 
an exceptional peak of prosperity. Public opinion as to the 
course of Indian trade and general conditions, tends, I think, at 
present, to be framed too much with reference to this special period, 
and though I do not wish to minimise the effects of the present 
depression, I think that, if our view is cast back along a longer 
period of India’s history, we shall find that the present conditions 
are not, in (joinparison, so black as they are sometimes painted... 
The cause of the continued fall in world prices for India’s chief im¬ 
ports and exports since 1925-26 is somewhat obscure. It would 
appear to be world-wide, as, on the basis of 100 for 1926, the Index 
numbers of general prices in the United Kingdom, the United States 
and India are 92*2, 96-8 and 95*3 respectively for 1929. While a fall 
has thus taken place m all the three areas, that for India lies 
between those for the United Kingdom and the United States. 
This world-wude fall in prices has been put dowm by some to 
general over-production, both of raw materials and industrial pro¬ 
ducts, throughout the w^orld. It is known that large scale mass 
production has been developing throughout the wwld during the 
last few^ years and that tropical and sub-tropical areas have extended 
tJieir output of raw inaterials. There are others who would give, 
as a further reason for the general world-wide fall in prices, the 
insufficient production of gold for the general requirements of the 
world as a whole. 

“ Unfortunately, the fall did not end with 1929. Conditions 
in America...have led to a large recession in business activity all 
over the world. The immediate out-look is uncertain. Manufac¬ 
turers and dealers are using up their stock of raw materials and 
refusing to enter into fresh commitments until they see how far 
this recession is likely to go...India has been particularly hard hit 
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by this world development. Sinee the 1st of January the price of 
cotton has fallen by about 15 per cent and the price of wheat by 
about 12 per cent, while the prices of other staple products such 
as jute and rice show no signs of recovery from the low level which 
thej^ reached during the year 1929...Whatever the reasons for the 
fall and whatever the future prospects, it is clear that the 
conditions of the agricultural classes of India must be seriously 
affected, and it may be that, in order to maintain their position, 
they have to part with an undue proportion of their own produc¬ 
tion. Measures of immediate relief are difficult* but the main lines 
of the policy which should be pursued seem clear. In the first 
place, and above everything, it is necessary to stimulate and 
improve the agricultural production of the country, and, as 
a supplement to this, to y)ut the poorer agricultural classes into a 
position in which they can retain a greater proportion of their 
own produce for their own subsistence. In the second place, it is 
desirable to encourage industrial development provided that this 
can be done in conjunction with, and as a supplement to, the 
agricultural life of the country. In the third place, and this is 
a minor matter but still one of very great importance, the whole 
country urgently needs the provision of better methods for the 
study of its own economic conditions than are at j)resent available. 

** I venture to say that, if the significance of all the proposals 
to which I have referred in this speech is examined, it will be 
found that .steps are being taken in all these directions.’^ 

By means of this condensation of Sir George Schuster’s spe ech 
we have now presented the reader with as clear and comprehensive 
a picture as is possible of the financial events of the year. But 
before we bring this Chapter to a conclusion there is one other 
matter that requires discussion. This is the Itailway Budget, 
wliich was [)resented to the Legislative Assembly by the Commerce 
Member, tlie llon’ble Sir George Itainy, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E., on 
the 17th of February 1930. For the assistance of those readers who 
are unacquainted with previous editions of this Ileport two preli¬ 
minary facts must be explained; the first,—to which we have 
already drawn attention in Chapter V,—is that by far the greater 
part of the railway system in this country is managed by the State, 
and the second, that although for many years the railway finances 
formed part of the general finances of India, this is now no longer 
the case, and accordingly two budget statements have to be pre- 
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sented annually in the Assembly. The separation of railway 
finances from the rest was effected in 1924, as a result of the 
recommendations put forward in the report of the Acworth Com¬ 
mittee, in which strong emphasis was laid on the disadvantages 
of a system whereby the development of the railways was sub¬ 
jected to substantial and incalculable fluctuations from year to 
year, in accordance with the changes in the Central Government’s 
financial position and the general conditions of trade which 
happened to prevail tliroughout the country. In such circum- 
stan/^es continuity of policy was proving impossible, and waste 
and confusion ensued. As a result, a scheme was devised which 
enabled the railways to be financed simply as a business under¬ 
taking, and which, incidentally, relieved the Government of many 
awkward problems. The arrangement entailed the contribution to 
the Government of a definite annual sum by the railways, which 
was to be the first charge on their net receipts. The balance, after 
payment of this contribution, was to be placed to railway reserves 
on the condition that if, in any one year, the amount available 
for transfer to reserve should exceed Rs. 8 crores, one-third of 
the excess should be paid to the general revenues. The railway 
reserve was to be used to secure the payment of the annual contribu¬ 
tion to general revenues, to provide, if necessary, for arrears of 
depreciation and for writing down and writing off capital, and to 
strengthen the financial position of the railways in order that the 
services rendered to the public might be improved and rates 
reduced. The effect of this arrangement in general has been that 
the State, and thereby the Indian tax-payer, is now practically 
assured b}’ the railways of a regular annual return bearing a 
reasonable relation to the amount of public money expended upon 
them; while the task of maintaining a continuous financial policy 
and of distinguishing between a temporary and permanent sur¬ 
plus or deficit in accounts is immensely facilitated. 

In introducing his budget Sir G^rge Rainy said:—“ When I 
presented the current year’s budget to the House, we expected 
that the surplus for the year 1928-29 on all lines would be nearly 
Rs. 9 crores. Both receipts and expenditure fell short of the 
estimate, but the shortage on the receipt side was the more serious, 
and the year closed with a net gain from the Railways of less 
than Rs. 8 crores. The result was that we were able to add Rs. 2J 
crores to the reserve after paying the fixed contribution. 
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“ The falling ofF in traffic receipts in February and March 192^, 
was unfortunately symptomatic of what was to come, and the 
financial results of the current year can only be described as dis¬ 
appointing. We budgeted for a total revenue of about 1,06J 
crores and a total expenditure of 95J crores, and had this result 
been achieved, we should have closed the year with a surplus of 
Rs. 11 i crores on the commercial lines. We now expect that the 
actuals will be more than Rs. 4 crores -worse than the estimate, 
so that the final surplus is likely to be little more than 11s. 7 
crores. There has been a serious decline in the loadings of grain 
and pulses; oilseeds did well in the first half of the year and b^^dly 
in the second, and with two exceptions all classes of traffic have 
been lower than in the previous year. The two exceptions are 
cotton and coal. The increase in the cotton traffic appears to be 
due not to a larger crop, but to the fact that it has irioved un¬ 
usually early, and we must expect a decline in the coming months. 
The increased traffic in coal, on the other hand, is, I am glad 
to say, the visible sign of improved conditions in the coal industry 
and the lifting of the depression which has so long overshadowed 
it... 

“I do not propose to analyse in detail the causes to which the 
reducti(ui in earnings should be ascribed. The heavy falling olf 
in grain traffic is clearly due to Ihe unsatisfactory harvests of 
recent years in Northern India, but under otlier heads it is not 
so much that traffic has fallen off heavily as that it has failed to 
expand to the extent we hoped. India, like other countries, is 
passing through a period of trade depression due to falling prices, 
when buyers naturally adopt a cautious policy and goods move 
slowly. Conditions such as these must inevitably be reflected in 
the railway traffic returns, and the falling off in traffic might 
easily have been worse than it is. It must not be forgotten that 
the reductions in rates and fares made in the last five years 
were estimated to involve a loss of revenue exceeding Rs. 5 crores 
in a full year, a loss -which we hoped to make good from the expan¬ 
sion of traffic. For the present our hopes have not been realized, 
for when traffic is inelastic, reductions in rates and fares must 
inevitably bring down receipts. But theie is no ground for 
despondency, and I do not doubt that when trade conditions 
improve, our expectations will prove to have been well founded. 
Our reduced rates for long distance coal announced last year 
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liave certainly acted as a stimulus to the coal trade and the lower 
fares for third class passengers have been accompanied by a growth 
in traffic. The passenger mile figure has gone up by per cent., 
and the passenger earnings this year are likely to exceed those of 
the previous year by about two-thirds of a crore. 

“ On the expenditure side, we budgeted for total working 
expenses of B-s. G4^ crores, but actually they are likely to be 2|: 
crores of rupees higher... As the mileage of the Indian Railways 
increases,— and we expect to open 600 miles of line this year,— 
expenses inevitably go up, for the new lines have to be staffed 
and more train miles are run. Again, we have begun to spend 
money on the im]jrovement of service conditions of our lower paid 
staff... Flood damages have been unusually severe and have helped 
to swell our repairs and maintenance bill. The stocks of coal on 
the railways had fallen to a low level in March last, and the raising 
of them to an adequate figure has increased the expenditure on 
fuel. Finally, the taking over of the Southern Punjab line from 
the 1st of January means an apparent increase in working expenses 
of about a quartei- of a crore. I say an apparent increase, for the 
expenditure on that line was formerly recovered from the Company 
and the recoveries shown as a ‘ deduct * entry under working 
expenses, while from now onwards there will be no recoveries and 
both receipts and expenses will be increased proportionately. 

I have mentioned the principal factors which have tended 
to raise our working expenses, but during the last two years the 
growth of expenditure has been rapid, and I recognize the obliga¬ 
tion resting on those who administer the railways to take all possible 
measures to keep down expenses and enforce economy in every 
branch of the administration... I am far from advocating that 
false species of economy which postpones necessary expenditure 
only to be faced by higher costs at a later date. But in present 
circumstances I feel that working expenses must be watched with 
a specially vigilant eye, and the railway Board some months ago 
drew the attention of Agents to the matter and impressed on them 
the importance of keeping the financial aspect constantly in 
mind...’' 

Sir George Rainy then discussed the question of expenditure 
other than working expenses. “ ... As compared with 1928-29, 
interest and depreciation charges are up by Rs. 1,09 lakhs and 
Rs. 58 lakhs respectively, and the expenditure under surplus 
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profits paid to Indian States and Railway Companies has been 
swollen by an unexpected throw forward into the current year of 
the surplus profits payable to the Burma Railways Company for 
the last nine montlis of 1928. On the basis of the revised esti¬ 
mates, we expect that at the close of the current year the figures 
will stand as follows. The total receipts from commercial lines 
we put at nearly Rs. 1,05 crores, w’hicb is Rs. 1^ crores above 
the re<‘eipts for last year. The expenditure is estimated to be 
nearly Rs. 98 m*ores—an increase of Rs. crores. The net gain 
from the commercial lines will then be Rs. 7 crores, out of wh*icb 
the loss on the .strategic railways amounting to Rs. 1,81 lakhs 
has to he met. The balance of Rs. 5,20 lakhs is insufficient to 
meet the contribution of Rs. 6,12 lakhs to General Revenues, and 
we shall have to draw on our reserves to the extent of Rs. 86 
lakhs. 

“ The budget figures for tlie coming year do not disclose any 
s-tartliiig d iffciences from icvised estimates. Gur total 

receipts will, w^e estimate, amount to nearly Rs. 1,08 crores, a 
figure which is nearly Rs. 3 crores more than the revised esti¬ 
mates for the cuireiil year. The total expenditure we put at 
nearly Rs. 1,00 crores, an increase of slightly over Rs. 2 crores 
on the revised estimates. The final result is a net gain to the 
Railways of nearly Rs. 8 crores, which is about three-quarters of 
a crore better than tlie revised estimates of the current year. Out 
of the snr])lvis. we shall have to meet the net loss on the strategi(‘ 
railways amouniing to Rs. 1,80 lakhs and the contribution to 
general revenues amounting to Rs. 5,74 lakhs. Giily a small 
balance of Rs. 34 lakhs will then remain to he added to the Reserve 
Fund. 

One important <hange, which affects the figures both of 
receipts and expenditure, deserves special numtion, I mean the 
purchase of the Soutliern Ihinjah Railway. Had we not taken 
advantage of the opportunity to purchase this year, onr receipts 
in 1930-31 would he lower by about Rs. 1,44 lakhs and our work¬ 
ing expenses by uhont Rs. 88 lakhs. Tt will be seen, therefore, 
that onr net receipts will he 56 lakhs liigheT- owung to the comple¬ 
tion of the purchase; and, since our charges for interest on the 
purchase price are only 37 lakhs, we make a clear profit of 19 
lakhs from the transaction. I have thought it worth while to 
mention the matter in (U'der to make it clear that though the 
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purchase of the line in the current year has meant a heavy drain 
on our capital resources, it is in itself a most profitable transaction 
resulting in a substantial increase in our railway revenues. 

If we eliminate the increase in our trnflic receipts ascribable 
to the purchase of the Southern Punjab Pailway (making due 
allowance for the fact that the purchase affected also the last 
three months of 1029-riO), it will be found that we are budgeting 
for an increase in gross traffic receipts of only about 2 crores. 
This, I think, is a reasonable estimate, for while we may fairly 
h(fpe for a normal year, we are unfortunately not justified at pre¬ 
sent in anticipating any marked improvement in trade conditions. 
On the expenditure side, we anticipate an increase of Ps. 1 crore 
in the (barge for interest and two-thirds of a crore under deprecia¬ 
tion. Both tliese (barges of course follow {lutoniaiically from the 
increase in the capital at (barge. For the rest, we expect an 
increase of ihreo-quartors of a crore under working exj)enses 
(excluding dc'pieciation). But here T must remind the House that 
not only revenue, but expenditure also is increased by the purchase 
of fhe Soutliorn Punjab Pailway, and if that factor is eliminated, 
the increase is only a (juarter of a crore... In general, while we 
expect fairly substantial increases under Adiin'nistration and 
Operation, we believe that these will to some extent be counter¬ 
balanced by a reduction under Pepairs and Maintenance. 

“ I turn now to the Capital Programme. We expected to 
spend during the current year Rs. 26^ crores on w^orks the cost 
of which is debitable to capital, and we now estimate that the 
actual expenditure will be a little more than Ps. 24 crores. Next 
year the capital expenditure is placed at Ps. IG- crores. These 
figures show clearly how greatly the position has changed since 
1927, when it still seemed possible that funds would be forth¬ 
coming to meet all reasonable requirements for railway develop¬ 
ment. It has now become evident that the most drastic reduc¬ 
tion in the cnjiital programme is inevitable, and that in present cir¬ 
cumstances there is nothing for it hut io cut our coat according 
to our cloth... 

“ WJjen the scale of development expenditure is for any reason 
subjected to sudden and drastic curtailment, the danger always 
is tbat works in progress may have to be abandoned or postponed 
for an indefinite period when they are half w ay to completion, and 
if that happens, the inevitable consequence is that the money 
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already spent is lai'^ely wasted because it cannot come to fruition 
until long after tlie due date. I am glad to be able to say that 
this Jesuit will not occur on the Indian railways to-day. In order 
to bring about the necessary reduction in capital expenditure, it 
has not been necessary to bring to a standstill important woiks 
in progress, and it has sufficed to refrain from the cominencenieut 
of new projects which would have involved the railways in heavy 
commitments for future years... 

Conipulsoiy abstention from the initiation of new projects 
provides an opportunity for taking vstock of the Jailway const^nic- 
tion pi'ogjajiune as a whole and for laying down the broad lines 
of policy whicli foj- the next three or four years wo ought to try 
to follow. It is iiitejided to take full advantage of this oppor¬ 
tunity and io consider deliberately the best nse which can he made 
of such funds as are likely to be available during that period. 
It is in c‘onncction with the Ca])ital programme that tht^ operations 
of the liailway Department chiefly affect the general finances of 
tlie Government of India, and in any review of policy the Finance 
Department niiisf take its full share. The Govei’iiment of India 
have decided tliat. in older that tlie position may he kept under 
control and that the best use may be made of all sums available 
for capital exj)endituje, the general questions of railway policy 
in their financinl aspect should be brought under review at half- 
yeai'ly intervals by the Finance and Railway Members of the 
Government in consultation,—once at the beginning of tbe Simla 
season and ^nce at the time of the Agents^ Conference in the 
autumn. T believe that very ical advantages will result from this 
new arrangement... 

“Ill a year like the present when we aie rigidly restricting 
OUT capital expeuditiire, it is natiii'al that there should not be 
much to say as legaids particular projects. Of the works now in 
progress I need only mention the electiificatiou of the Ghat sec¬ 
tions of the (freat Indian Peninsula Railway and of the suburban 
railways at Madras, the new Perambur workshops of tlie Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway, and the further prosecution of 
the Raipur Yipjinnngrarn Railway, which will ultimately pj^ovide 
the Central Ibovinces with a new outlet to the sea at 
proposed to initiate is tbe doubling of tbe Fiast Indian Railway 
Vizagapatam. Tbe only new work of any magnitude wliicb it is 
line between Oawnpore and Tundla, which bus become a matter 
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of some urgency. A sum of Rs. 20 lakhs has been provided lu 
tlie next year’s Budget for doubling the most congested section 
between Sliikohabad and Tundla. Of the works which we should 
like to have commenced but are unable to do so I might perhaps 
mention the Dacca-Aricha Railway in Eastern Bengal and the 
branch lines intended to serve the cotton growing tracts north 
and south of Akola in Berar.*' 

Sir George Rainy concluded his speech by describing the very 
satisfactory results which had been achieved as a result of the 
appointment, -which was described in our Report last year,—of 
an udditional member of the Railway Board who is speciallj^ 
charged with responsibilities for all matters connected with the 
welfare of the railway staff. 

Ai)art from the variety of questions dealt with in the Geneial 
and Railway Budget statements, there are, this year, no further 
important events in connection with the country’s financial affairs 
to discuss, since refeience has already been made in Chapter III 
to the Indian Finance Bill, 1930, the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Bill, 1930, and the Silver (Excise Duty) Bill, 1930, 
while in Chapter 1, in addition to providing the reader with a brief 
preliminary sketch of the outstanding financial events of the 
twelve months ending with March 1930, we gave some space to a 
description of the origin and progress of the Banking Enquiry, 
whose establisliTiieut was leferred to in the pieviuus edition of this 
Report. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


Health and Education. 

At the outset, the title and scope of this Cheap ter require some 
explanation, since both Public Health and Education are prima- 
!*ily the concern of the ]>rovincial Grovernments, and as such will 
be disenssed i]i ChtqdfM- X. The Central GoYeiTnuent. however, 
still exercises certain residuary functions in connection with these 
subjects, which are sufficiently important to need separate descrip¬ 
tion; tliese consist, in medicine, chiefly in the assistance and 
gruidance of research, the power to take acticui in respect of infec¬ 
tious and contagious diseases, and participation in international 
medical activities,—while in education iliey include responsibi¬ 
lity for public iiisfnndion in areas sn<']i as the Noi*tli-'\Vest 
Frontier Province which are administered directly, and for control 
over Chiefs' Colleges, t]»e Priiversity of Delhi, and the denomina¬ 
tional 1' niversitics of llcnarcs and Aliu-nrh. In this (Miap1eT‘, 
therefore, we uill he dealing solely with these particular subjects, 
—that is to say with such aspects of public health and education 
as from their nature are matters of ‘‘ All-India ” concern, or 
with those over which the CTOvernment of India has had to main¬ 
tain or assume control owing to the financial, administrative, or 
lerritorial resti-ifdions of the provincial (irovci inncjits : and <-o:.- 
sideration of t)ther features of the country’s educational or public 
health services will he deferred until later. 

Obviously there are few activities of llie State moi ** iiM|H)i tant, 
particularly in tropical lands, than the maintenance and improve¬ 
ment of public health, and some indication has already been 
given, in Chapter IV", of the magnitude and g-iavity of the ])rohicm^ 
with which the medical authorities are confronted in India. The 
physical and mental suffering that lesults from the prevalence 
throughout the country of so many serious diseases,—much of 
which, were it not for the apathy and unhygienic habits of the 
masses, would undoubtedly be preventible,—is of course appalling, 
and the economic consequences are perhaps equally so. These 
manifest themselves not only in such obvious ways as low pro¬ 
ductivity^ rapid labour turnover, and loss of workintr days, l)u1 
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^ilso,—owing* to tlio inter-aotion 1»ptwopn tho liigli rate of morta¬ 
lity and the legal and religious customs of the country,— in un¬ 
economic suh-division of land and in lavish expenditure on funeral 
ceremonies on the part of those quite unfitted to hear it. 

Prohahly the most valuahle of the various activities under¬ 
taken hy the Government of India to comhat fhis state of affairs 
lias heen the assistance it has given to medical research. The 
Indian Pesearch Fund Association, whiidi was estahlished in 1911. 
can claim to have been one of the first institutions for conducting 
medical research on a large scale in the world, and its organiza- 
tioft has been copied by several other nations. In recent years, 
as has been i7idicated in preA^ions editions of this Report, the 
Government of India has been able to increase the scope of the 
-Association’s activities considerably, and during the period under 
TevieAT its inA-estigations ifito the various trojiical diseases affecting 
India continued to yield valuable results. 

AwS in the prcA'ious year, a graiit of lbs. 7.b9,0(K) Avas made lo l]i<‘ 
A.^Suciation during 1929410, which consisted of 115,00,000 on 
account of the restoration in full of the original grant given to it 
before 1920-24. and 11s. 2,50,000 to enable it to meet the pay 
pension, leave a?id ])assage contributions of officers of the 
Medical Research Department. A provision of Rs. 05,400 was also 
included in the budget estimafes of the Director-General of the 
Indian Medical Service for 1929-00 to meet the cost of training 3 
officers for medical research. During the year under r('view the 
Association financed 48 enquiries into various aspect^ of medical 
research at an estimated cost of Rs. 10,50,824. These included 
investigations of malaria., plague, cholera, anti-rabic vnea-ines. 
kala-azar, leprosy, belraintbological and nutritional diseases, 
tuberculosis, bacieriophage and its uses for dysentery and cholera, 
maternal mortality, morbidity in chiJd-hirth, ana'mia of preg¬ 
nancy, lueraoglobiii-delermiiiation in henlfb and in anannias, the 
causation of fcetal and maternal dystocia, sprue, indigenous drugs, 
drug addiction, skin diseases, diabetes, the blood changes occur¬ 
ring in certain Iropical diseases, spiroeba^tosis transmission, the 
histology of the spleen and the bone marrow, filariasis, guinea- 
worm disease, relapsing fever, osteomalacia, the secretion and 
composition of gastric juices, anthropological methods of deter¬ 
mining age for medico-legal purposes, and several minor inquiries 
into other diseases. The malarial inquiries were conducted chiefly 
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by the Malaria Survey of India, which is a Central organization^ 
located at Kasauli; plague was investigated at the llai't'kine 
Institute at Bombay, kala-azar by a commission in Assam, bac¬ 
teriophage by Dr. Ashesliov at Patna, nutritional research by Col. 
McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, Coonoor, and indigenous 
drugs and drug addiction by ]^t.-('o1. (-h(»]>ra at Caltaitta. During 
the year the Association continued, as usual, its contributions 
towards the cost of two profcssorshi]»s at tbc Calcutta Scliool of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, to tlic pay of the Leprosy AV'oiker 
employed at the same school, and to the u]d<eep of tbe Imperial 
Burean of Entomology in London. 

The Conference of Medical E-esearch AVorkers held its seventh 
annual meeting in Calcutta in Decemher 1929. The members 
of the Conference, who are drawn from all parts of the country, 
meet to discuss the general policy of rcsi*arch-work in India as 
well as the particular new schemes which it is proposed should be 
undertaken by the Indian Eesearch Fund Association, and the 
opinions expressed at the Conference arc taken into consideration 
by the members of the Scientific Advisory Board of the Associa¬ 
tion when its recommendations for the programme of the follow¬ 
ing year are being framed. The meeting of the Advisory Board 
was held this year immediately after the conclusion of the Con¬ 
ference, and the programme of research for 1930-81, which the 
Conference had been considering, was examined, and proposals 
were put fosward for acceptance by the Goveining Body of the 
Association. 

In last year’s Report mention was made of two schemes for 
fostering medical researcdi and higher ediu‘aiion in public health 
in India, one being the establishment of a Public Health Insti¬ 
tute at Calcutta, and the other the establishmcjit of a Central 
Medical Ueseaich Institute at Debra Dim. Both these projects 
had gained the general approval of the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee and the Secreiaiy of Slate. During the year under review, 
the ExecAvtive Committee of tbe Rockefeller Foniulation of Isew 
A^'ork placed at tbc credit of tbe Indian Rescarcb Fund Associa¬ 
tion a sum of ^5^372,000 as llie first instalment of tlieir grant iowuids 
the site, building and equipment of the Jbzbi/c Health Institute 
at Calcutta. This grant, wliicli will ultimately amount to S()48,0(K), 
was made on the conditioTi that the Qovevnmeut of India placed 
the Institute under the control of the Indian Research Fund Asso- 
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riation and ^uaianteed t<i provide adequate financial support for 
Its maintenance by an animal Teeurrinf,^ ^^raiit of al>out Rs. laklis. 
These conditions were accepted, and the Association has been 
inakirio’ arrannements to ac(|uire tlie site and erect the building. 
A constmetinn sub-committee lias been constituted and Lt.-Col. 
A. I) Stewart. T.M.S., and Major A. A. E. Baptist, I.M.8., 
fietived'! ha'^T* been selected as T)ivector-designate and Assistant 
to t!ie I)iif‘Ct<)!'-designate, respectively, for a period of two years, 
aucd will have rlinrge of the work of constructing, organiziiig and 
(‘(juipping the Institute. The project for establishing a Central 
Metlical Resear< h iTistitute at Dehia Dun, however, could not he 
proceeded with during the year under review. Tlie scheme as 
submitted to rjie Seeietary oi State and ]daeed before the Standing 
Finance Committee in August 10‘J8 piovided for the retention at 
Kasatili of the section of the Central Research Institute which 
deals with t);e manufacture of sera and vat'cines. At the time 
when tlii.s an augemeiit was pro])osed both Ala jor-(jrenei'al J, D. 
Graham, C.I.E., the Public Health Commissioner with 

the Government of India, and Bt.-Col. S. R. Christophers, C.I.E., 
l.AI.S., the Director of the (^/eiitral Research Institute at Kasauli, 
vv('re absent from India on lea'.a* and c(»uld iioi be consulted; but 
th(*y have sim e expie^sed the opinion that there is reason to re¬ 
consider the (juestion of transferring the manufacturing activities 
of tlie existing Institute at Kasauli to tlie Central Aledical Research 
InvStitute. Another difficulty which arose was the ‘necessity for 
providing residential aceiunmodation for tlie staff at Dehra Dun. 
it liad I'.eca :ts:.uined wli(*n the seheim* was originally drawn uji 
that little or no expenditure would have to be incurred on this 
account, as the staff could be aeeomniodated either in existing 
buildings or in the town, but further detailed examination showed 
that this was not so, and that an expenditiiie of about Rs. 8 
lakhs would in all piohahilitv have to be in cm red on providing 
residences if the Institute Avas to be estaldished at Dehra Dnn. 
The selection of Delira Dr.n as the site for the luslitute had 
also to be reconsidered for yet another reason. Strong repre¬ 
sentations were received from various non-official medical asso¬ 
ciations in India to the effect that as Dehra Dun is not a Univer¬ 
sity centre it lacks the essential conditions for the successful 
prosecution of medical research,—that is to say, intellectual 
atmosphere and clinical material. A resolution on the subject 
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was moTed in the Legislative Asseinhly by Mr. M. R. Jayakai* 
on the 8th of February 1930, and the rToverninent of India has 
now undertaken to convene a conference of officials and non¬ 
officials to reconsider the whole scheme and make reconunendations 
concerning the most suitable site for the Institute. 

Before passing on from the questi<»Tj oi the facilities for medical 
research work at Dehra Dun, there is one oth^i point which 
deserves iiiention. In 1905, an X-ray Institute was established 
there as a centre for instructing medical offir^eis and subordinateB 
in the nianagement of X-ray aj)]»ar*atus ami as a 'h. i> >t j<o thr 
storage and repair of material used in connecticm with it. In 
addition to these functions the Institute carried out radiograidjc 
examinations, maintained a clinic for the treatment of a limited 
numher of out-patients, and gave expert technic:.] advice to the 
military and local authorities who cho<e tri consult it m matters 
relating to the purchase and repair of X-iav a])}):'laTu^ But as 
a result of the Montagii-Chelmsford ILdorms. the (roveninient 
of India ceased to be responsible foi maiiiTainiiias at it.s own 
expense, an Institute devoted to the treatment of persons coining 
from areas under tin* contnd of the provint io) < o»vo?ijnioii1s. 
Moreover, the maintenance of the Institute, which cannot be 
made self-supporting, was no longer consideied necessary in the 
interests of the Army, as it lias been found possible by the mili- 
taiy authorities to make other and more economical an*;.ncements. 
The Government of India therefore felt it necessary to arrange 
for the abolition of the Institute, which wa.< effe^-led on the Jst 
of April, 1930, and steps are being taken to di'i>o>e (*f X-ray 
stores stockecf there. 

The question what agency should be employed for co-ordinating 
the research activities of the propo.sed All-India Institule of rubiic 
Health at Calcutta, the Central Medical Research Institute, and 
the Indian Research Fund Association, ha> hemi umlei cnnsidera- 
tiou by the Government, and in I)ocemt;er ;t wa.s derided 

that the Governing Body of the Indian Re.^carch Fund Associa¬ 
tion should he entrusted with this function. This decision neces¬ 
sitated the appointment of the Director of the J^ublic Health 
Institute and the Director-in-Chief of the proposed Central Medical 
Research Institute as additional members of the Governing Body 
of the Association; but apart from this, the Government was of 
the opinion that the time had come when the Governing Body 
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should in any case be enlarged by the inclusion of representatives 
of the Indian Legislature and of the Indian Universities, together 
with a non-medical scientist. Accordingly, two non-official mem¬ 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, one non-oflicial member of 
the Council of State, two representatives of the Medical Faculties 
S)f tlie Universities, and one eminent non-medical scienti.st have 
been appointed as additional members. 

During the year tlie Uajah of Parlakimedi gave Us. I lakh 
for the purpose of establishing two scholarships for training in 
luitritional work under the Director of Nutritional Research, 
(k)onoor, and this money, constituted as the “ Parlakimedi Trust 
will be administeied by the Indian Research Fund Association 
with the help of a Committee. The Rajah of I*arlakimedi was 
elected a life menibe]- of the tjoveining Body of the Association. 

Hitherto, recruitment of officers of the Indian Medical Service 
‘to the Medical Research Department has been made on the advice 
of the Director-General ot the Service, while that of other officers 
has been made tlirough the agency of the Public Services Com- 
missioJi. The Committee presided over by Sir Walter Fletcher 
recommended that, if these highly specialized and technical ap¬ 
pointments were to f>c made in the most satisfactory way, a new 
Rei'ruitment Board >liould be set uyj in India Avith tlie support 
of a small (Nmimiltce in lingland, whose functions should be to 
assist in a consultative capacity upon matters which might be 
specifically referred to it. The recommendation of the Fletcher 
Coiimiittee has been accepted, with the approval of the Secretary 
of State; and arrangements for the composition of'the Recruit¬ 
ment Board and the Consultative (Jommittee are iu)w far advanced. 

The main leaturt's of ilie re-organization of the Indian Medical 
Service which was affected in 1928, and has been discussed in 
the two previous issues of this Report, is that the suggested uni¬ 
fication of the military Medical Services in India should he 
abandoned, that an Indian Medical Service constituted approxi¬ 
mately on the same lines as at present should he retained, pri¬ 
marily !ii Older io no'ct Ibe needs of the Indian Army; ami that to 
tnaiiitain the necessary Avar reserve of military medical officers, 
and to provide European medical attendance for European officers 
of the superior Civil Services and their families, provincial Go¬ 
vernments should he levjuired to employ a certain number of 
officers of the Indian Medical Service. The result of the change 
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is tliat fewer posts will now be reserved for officers of tbe Indian 
Medical Service than before, and that the provincial (lovernmenis 
will tlierefore gradually be able to increase the number of posts 
in their own medical services. During the year under review, 
as a result of consultation witli the pioviiicial (jOA’eriiments, a 
new proctnluie Avas ado])ted. Avith the concurieiice of the Secre- 
ta,r\' of Si;it<*. for lilling appointuients of Surgeons-Goiieral and 
Inspectors-Cjeneral of Civil Hospitals, so long as these appoint¬ 
ments continue to be filled exclusively by officers of the Indian 
Medical Service who Avere in civil employ at the time Avhen the 
Indian Medical Service was re-organized. Under this ]>rocedure a 
preliminary selection of officers will be made by a Selection Boaid 
consisting of tlie Director-Geneial of the Indian Medical Service 
as j)resident, ami one or two Chief Administrative Medical (Jfficeis 
of Provinces as niemheis. limleavoiirs Avill al>o Ik» made to tdiCft 
the selection at least six m(»nths befoie the varancy falls due, 
so that the officer chosen may be able to proceed to tlie Hnited 
Kingdom oti leave and thus have jin o|)portiinity of acquiring 
up-to-date infoirnation. tdie actual appointments Avill continue 
to be made by the Governor-General in Council from tbe names 
recommended by the Selection Board in consultation with local 
Governimuits ((iiicerned. Tliis arrangement will remain in force 
only until the claims of officers of the Indian Medical Service in. 
civil employ oJi the KHh of May 1928, have been liquidated. 

AVhen the ic-oiganization of the civil medical scivices was 
announe(*d, it \sa> >iat(‘d thai th(‘ application ot tlu' new scheme 
of reservation (d po.>ts fnr the Indian Medical SerA'ice Avould leave, 
on the civil ,-ide, a surplus of officeivS f)f the Indian Medieai 
Seivice holding a]q)ointment> reserved under regulations framed 
by the Seeretary of State in 192‘1, but not reserved under the 
new sehetne. An undertaking Avas then given fhat the existing; 
rights of sindi oiiieers A\ould he fully preserved, that pros])ect,v 
(‘qiiiAalent to those afforded by the I92d list of reserved post.'^ 
A\ould he retained for them, and that thovse prospects would he 
alloAved to diminish oiiK’ pas,'iu Avith the absoiption of tlie 

surplus officei s a\ hich Avould continue until the number of officers 
in civil employ was equal to tbe number of posts reseived for 
them in the new list. Detailed proposals to give effect to this 
undertaking have been prepared and submitted for the approval 
of the Secretary of State. 
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Ill last yoai’s Reyiort niontion was niJide of the project for 
appointinfir a (/ornniissioTifM* of Medioal Qiialifirations and Stand¬ 
ards, pending the estahlishinent of an All-India Medical Oonncil, 
on the lines of the General Medical Conncil in Great Britain, to 
regulate medical education in India and maintain a register of 
medical graduates. During the year under review some unusually 
important developments occurred in connection with the recogni¬ 
tion and status of Indian medical degrees, the whole question 
having been raised in an acute form as a result of a resolution 
passed by the General Medical rouncil of Great Britain in Febru- 
; and as the passage of this resolution has had some 
very regrettable consequences in this country, it is necessary to 
describe the yiosition in some detail. 

It was in that Indian medical degrees were originally 

vf-(‘<ignized hy the Geneial Mediral Fmincil for ]Mir[)os(‘s of jegis- 
iration in Great Britain. Since 1922, however, the recognition 
has been accorded only for limited periods at a time, and has 
been extended fiom year to year as a resull of the reports of ad 
hoe inspectors ajq)oinled on behalf of the Gciieral Medical Council 
to investigate the medical examinations and report on their stand¬ 
ards. Sir 'N'ormaij Walker, who had inspected the medical exami¬ 
nations in India in 11^22, undertook, as a visitor on behalf of the 
General Medical Council, a fuither enquiry into the course of 
medical study and examinations of the Indian TTniversities early 
in 1927, at the invitation of the Secretary of State for India. 
In his report he pointed out that some more satisfactory basis 
than periodic visitation and insy)ect.ion through the direct agency 
of the Council must be found, and stated that he looked forward 
ultimately to the establishment in India of “ some central autho¬ 
rity comparalde to the General Medical Council,’'—jiending wbose 
'Creation lie suggested thai a post foi- a Commissioner of Medical 
(Qualifications and Standards sliould be created. The Government 
of India thereupon ccmsulted the provincial Governments concein- 
iiig both tlit'se pT' 0 [)osals. As regards legislation for the creation 
of an All-India Medical Council, a draft Bill was forwarded in 
May 1928 to the provincial Governments, which were asked to 
criticise its ])i(»visions freely and to give similar oy:)})ortunity to 
re])resentaii\e l)odies and individuals interested in the measure 
and comyjetent to ex]>ress an opinion. The rejdies received by 
the Governinejit of India, however, indicated considerable diver- 
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gence of views, and it was tliereforo decided that the liest method 
of reaching an agreement would he to convene a conference at 
whicli llic diati Hill could h(‘ diMUs>cil in all ils !'ea^ilJg^. A 
conference was accordingly held at Simla, on the 12th of July, 
1920, and was attended by the representatives f)f the (jlovernuieiits 
of Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Brovinc.es, the Biinjab, 
Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces. The principle of 
the jiroposal to estahlish b}" statute an All-Tndia ^ledical Council 
was first discussed, but it was evident that it did not find favour 
with the majority of the Ministers of the Provinces who were 
present at the conference. The Government of India therfifore 
decided to re-examine tlie whole question in the light of the views 
expressed at this conference by provincial representatives. In the 
meantime, with the concurrence of local Governments, it was 
agreed that a v hole-time Commissioner of Medical Qualifications 
and Standards should he appointed for a period of one year iii 
the first instance. This proposal, however, had lo be abandoned 
owing’ to the strong opjiositioii u liich it aroused l»oth in the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly and elsewhere, ami the Government of India 
then had to consider what alternative arraiigemeiits could be made 
with a view to securing the continued recognition of Indian 
Medical degrees hv the General Medical Council. The Univer- 
sities’ Conference which met in Delhi had recommended that, 
pending the creation of an All-Tndia Medical Council, a Board 
consisting of representatives of the Government of India, and of 
Medical IXiculties of Universities, should be appointed imme¬ 
diately as a temporary means for determining and supervising 
medical qualifications and standards at Indian Universities. This 
suggestion appeared to the Government of India to be sound, and 
the General Medical Council was informed that the Government 
would be prepared to set up a Board consisting of one representa¬ 
tive from each Medical Faculty of the Universities in India, under 
the Presidentship of the Director-General of the Indian Medical 
Service, which would be lequired to appoint three Inspectors highly 
qualified in medicine, surgery and midwifei'y respectively. The 
reports of these Inspectors would be submitted to the Board, which 
would then decide whether a guarantee should be given to the 
General Medical Council that the posses.sion of medical degrees of 
a particular Indian University ensured the possession of the mini¬ 
mum qualifications accepted for registration in Great Britain. It 
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was also proposed tliat as the Board could not be brouglit into 
existence in time fot the medical examinatioiis at Patna and 
Ilangoon TTniversities which were to he held in March 1930, ad 
hoc Inspectors should be appointed, as in the past, to inspect and 
report on these examinations. The proposals of the Government 
of India were considered by the Executive Committee of the 
General Medical Council at a meeting held on the 24th of Eebruary 
1930, at which the following resolutions were adopted: — 

‘^(a) That in tlio absence of authoritative information res¬ 
pecting the medical qualifications and standards of 
, the Indian Universities of Bombay, Calcutta, 

Lucknow, Madias and tlie Punjab, tlie ILxecutive Com¬ 
mittee of the Council, in fulfilment of its duty under 
the Medical Act, 1880, Section 13, is unable for the 
time being io recognize ihe medical degrees of these 
Universities as ‘ furnishing a sufficient guarantee of 
the possession of the requisite knowledge and skill for 
the efficient practice of medicine, surgery and mid¬ 
wifery ' in this country, and that accordingly the 
conditional recognition hitherto granted to these 
degrees has now lapsed. 

‘‘ (b) That the projiosal of the Government of India to 
appoint a temporary Jloard, contained in the letter 
from the India Office of January 11, lt)30. has been 
car(‘tully (‘oiisidcred hy the Executive Committee, hut 
it is unahle to accept the pi'oposals as furnishing a 
satisfactory method of su])])lying the Council witii 
authoritative information on medical (jvialificatioiis 
and standards in India, and yith the necessary 
guarantees of sufficiency. 

(c) That the Executive Committee lias carefully considered 
the ])roposals of the Government of India to appoint 
temporary Inspectors of the qualifying Examinations 
of the Universities of llangoon and Patna; hut it 
tinds it undesirable, for the reasons given in the Pre¬ 
sident’s letters of June 12, 1929, and December 8, 
1929, to renew the practice of approving the appoint¬ 
ment of separate ad hoc Inspectors which it has 
already found inadequate for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the sufficiency of the standards for Indian medi- 
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cal degrees actually required and enforced by the^ 
Tlniversities.” 

This action on the part of the Genoial Medical Council of Great 
Britain had already evoked vehement and widespread protests 
throughout this country by the end of the period under review, 
and the Government of India has been earnestly engaged in 
endeavouring to discover some fresh means <)f dealing with the 
serious situation which has arisen. 

During the period covered by the previous issue of this Report, 
favoinable replies were received from tJie proviiKua] Governiuenis 
to a proposal which had been referred to them by the Government of 
India concerning the need for appointing a small ad hoc committee, 
wliose functions should be to ascertain how far drugs re(‘ognized 
by the British Pharmacopeia, but of impure quality or defective 
strength, are imported, manufactured and sold in British India, 
and to indicate what measures of control might, in the public 
interest, be desirable. A provision of Rs. 1,10,000 on account of 
the committee was accordingly imduded in tlie biulg-et estimates 
for 1930-31 with the approval of the Standing Finance Committee. 
The investigations of the committee will relate primarily to medi¬ 
cines and drugs of the allopathic system of medicine, but it will 
be asked to report whether its recommendations can be extended 
U) mcdi(‘incs made fioni indig(‘iious drugs. The commitlee s ttcms 
of reference will also include an enquiry into the necessity for 
legislation restricting the exercise oi the profession of chemist to 
duly qualified persons. It is expected that the committee will 
commence jts investigations in the autumn of 1930. 

Gf the various epidtuuic diseases that devastate India, cholera, 
plague, small-pox and kala-azar are among the worst. Perba]»s 
the most striking fact about the incidence of cholera is illustrated 
by the diagram opposite. Every twelve years, large religious 
fairs or J/c/o.v, kiiowji as Kta/ihl/ j/W'o.v, art' lield al tlie 
great pilgrim centres,—Allahabad and Hard war,—and the Adh 
Kinnhh, or smaller Melas, take place six years after each large 
Mela; and figures collected over a large number of years unques¬ 
tionably demonstrate a connection between these unusual congre¬ 
gations of people and the incidence of cholera in India generally. 
Naturally, therefore, the occurrence of a Kumbh Mela at Allahabad 
in January 1930, caused no small anxiety to the public health 
authorities. Certain suggestions made by Sir Leonard Rodgers 
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tlirougli tlie India Office for the prevention of an outbreak of 
cholera as a result of the Kunihh Mela in 1930 had been carefully 
considered by the Government of India, and although it was 
decided that compulsory anti-cholera inoculation of intending 
pilgrims, or pilgrims on their way to or from the Fair, was in 
existing circumstances impracticable and inexpedient, the urgency 
of the need for securing the voluntary inoculation of as many 
pilgrims as possible was brouglit to the notice of local Govern¬ 
ments, and the Public ITealth Commissioner of the Government 
of India was instructed to keep himself in touch with the Pro¬ 
vinces specially concerned with a view to ensuring effective co¬ 
ordination of eifort. All the provincMal (fovernnKuits fully lecog- 
nized tin? desiiability of po])ularizing mass imxMilation on a volun¬ 
tary basis on an extensive scale, and the Public Health authorities 
of the Provinces mainly concerned, namely, Bengal, Bihar and 
Orissa, the United Provinces, and the Punjab, worked in close 
co-operation with each other and with the managements of the 
railways to induce pilgrims to submit to inoculation before proceed¬ 
ing to the Mela, Extensive facilities for mass inoculation were 
provided free of cost, and the Governments of Bengal, the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces also made 
arrangements to carry out voluntaiy inoculations of pilgrims at 
important railway junctions. A staff of medical officers was 
appointed by the Bihar and Orissa Government to inspect pilgrims 
passing through the Province by train on their way to or from the 
Mela; the Punjab Government made special aiTangements for the 
inspection of returning pilgrims at important detraining centres 
and for isolating and treating persons found to be suffering from 
cholera; and in the United l^rovinces, medical officers were posted 
at the roads leading to the Mela to iuwSjject in-coming pilgrims 
and isolate infectious cases, and a system of medical ins])ection of 
out-going pilgrims was introduced, medical officers being attached 
to trains for the examination of passengers and the segregation of 
those found to have developed cholera en route. In addition, the 
sanitary arraiigenieuts at the Kuinhfi Mclo. were' organized with 
special care under the immediate control of an Assistant Director 
of Public Health in the United Provinces; piped and chlorinated 
water was supplied from taps throughout the camp area, infectious 
disease hospitals were organized, and daily inspections were made 
in the whole camp. But despite the precautions taken, the response 
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to the propaganda in favour of inoculation was not satisfactory; 
the number of inoculations performed within the area of the 
Mela itself was only 3,608; in Bihar and ri)is.>.a the number of 
persons inoculated before proceeding to the Mehi was 6/,0f)f), but 
in the TTniterl I^rovinces it was only 8,093, anrl in 6,388. 

At the end of January, cholera broke out in tJie J/ehi area, the 
total number tif seizures being* 242. There was consequently real 
and imminent danger that the disease would be disseminated 
throughout India, owing to the scattering of the pilgrims. Fortu¬ 
nately neither the United Provinces nor the neighbouring^ Pro¬ 
vinces showed any large increase of cholera during the hist three 
months of 1930, but in April, epidemic conditions prevailed in 
liihar and Orissa, where the Districts North of the (iaiige> wc if* 
severely affected, and the United Provinces and the Central Pro¬ 
vinces also showed an increase in the number of cases during this 
month as compared with llie previous year. When the full figures 
are available it will pr()]>ab]y be found that the incidence of 
cliolera in 1930, as in other years in which laige Me/as were held, 
was considerably increased. 

Plague entered India through Bombay in 1896, and rapidly 
got a foothold throughout the whole Presidency; by 1902 it bad 
severely affected the Punjab, and a little later the United Pro¬ 
vinces were involved. The disease reached its climax in 1907, 
when no less than 1,160,000 inhabitants of India died as a result 
of it. Byt since 1907, excluding a few exceptional years, there 
has been a continuous decline in the death-rate, and in 1929 the 
mortality from plague fell belovr 60,000. The gradual improve¬ 
ment which has taken place in the incidence of this disease is 
well demonstrated in the diagram opposite, and some sanitarians 
believe that its complete disajfpearaiiee from the countiv, 
as an endemic affection, may soon occur. Never since its intro¬ 
duction into the North of India has the incidence been so low 
during the first four months of the year as it was in 1930 in the 
Punjab and the United Provinces, which for many years past have 
been tbe worst plague-centres in India. And as the seasonal 
maximum of plague in these Provinces occurs in March and April, 
ihere seemed reason to hope, at the time of writing, that the year 
1930 would establish a new record in the decline in Die incidence 
of plague throughout the North of India. 
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The incideiiee of sinall-pox throii^lioiu Jndia. in 1927 was 
moderate, and an ini])rovcmeiit oceiiired in 1928: in 1929, as a 
whole, the improvement was niarhed, and the mortality from the 
disease was lialf that of the previous year. In January 1929 the 
incidenee |;»‘eneral]y was low, tliou^li the ports of Bombay, Karachi, 
and Madras were infected witli smalI-po\ of a severe type. In 
February and ^larch tliere w'ere numerous cases in the Bombay, 
Madias and Bengal Piesidencies, but throughout the country as a 
whole the jirevalenee of the disease was not above the normal; 
and by August small-pox wais everywhere decreasing, the United 
Ihotinces in parti(nilar being practically free from it. In Novem¬ 
ber an outbreak o(‘.curred in the Bomliay Ibesidency, though it 
abated before the end of the year, but the incidence increased in the 
Fnited Ib’ovinces, the Punjab and the rential Provinces during 
Decenilier. In th(‘ first (piarter of 1980 an unusually severe 
e[)idemic visited the Bombay Presidency, and, during f’«l)iuarv 
and March alone, over 54,000 cases w'ilh 11,500 d(*aths were 
recoi'ded, the East Khandesh District being particularly severely 
ahecied. Small-pox w^as also prevalent in an epidemic form in 
the (hmtral I*i-ovinces, and nearly all the maritinn^ towns of 
India w’ere affected. Cases consequently broke out in ships which 
had touched India, and severe restrictions w^ere a(‘Cordingly 
imposed on Indian shipping by many foreign countries, under the 
Tntmnational Sanitary Convention. These restrictions, however, 
liesides disorganizing Indian commerce considerably, liave in many 
cases pioved difficult to work, and it is being considered w^hether 
representations for their relaxation may not be made. 

Kala-azar is a disease wJiicdi although not pecailiar to India 
has severely affected some jiarts of the country, especiallv Assam, 
which is at present the chief seat of the disease. Probably it has 
been endemic in Bengal and Assam for centuries, but alxuit 1882 
it enteied Assam in epidemic form througli the Garo Hills and 
thence spread up the valley of the Brahmaputra, reaching tiie 
Xowgong District about ten years later. Its advam^e tliougli slow 
was deadly, whole villages being devastated and reveriijig to jungle; 
the mortality rate of those affected was over 90 per cent., and the 
very name kala-azar wns mentioned wuth teiror by the inhabitants. 
The nature of the disease was investigated by Indian research 
workers and the success of the new method of treating it is one 
of the greatest therapeutic triumphs of recent times, since an 
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infection with a case mortality of 90 pei- cent, has been converted 
into one with a recovery rate of 90 per cent. The treatment is by 
the injection of antimony or organic compounds thereof. Hundreds 
of men have been carefully trained in the technique of inoculat¬ 
ing this potent drug wholesale into the affected population of the 
villages, and the inhabitants, realizing its miraculous effects, have 
flocked for treatment in thousands, so that by the year 1929-80 
the disease could fairly be regarded as being under control. The 
Kala-azar Commission is still at work in Assam, and although the 
nature and the treatment of the disease are now thoroughly under¬ 
stood, there yet remains to be discoveied the means by which it 
is transmitted. A sand fly, Phlehtonms which was 

originally suspected by the workers at the Calculia School i>f 
Tropical Medicine, is probabl\ the carrier, ])iif experimental proof 
of this is still lacking. 

Ilut more serious than any of these four diseases in its effects 
upon the general well-being of the inhabitants of this country is 
malaria, since there is scarcely a part of India that is altogether 
free from it. In the mortality statistics, cholera, plague, and 
small-pox are classifled separately, and the average annual death- 
rate from each of these causes is well under 509,000. Other un¬ 
specified ‘‘ fevers however, account oii the average fo] between 
0,500,000 and 4.000,000 deaths per annum, and allowing for 
inaccuracies of diagnosis it w’as until recently believed that as much 
as two-thiiids of the deaths entered under this head should he 
ascribed to malaria; recent investigations made in special areas 
})ave indeed suggested that tliis proportion may have been ermsider- 
ably over-estimated, and that malaria may not account for more 
than one-fourth of the deaths reported as being due to “ fevers 
the remainder being mostly cases of dysenter^y pneumonia, phthisis, 
and so forth. But even it this revised estimate is correct, the 
annual number of deaths from malaria w^ould still he substaiitiallv 
larger than that of the deaths caused by any of the other diseases 
we have been discussing. Moreover this is not the most important 
aspect of the matter, since the percentage mortality from malaria 
is very much less than that from cholera, plague, or small-p(»x, 
and the iiumher of cases, exclusive of fatal ones, is thus enormously 
greater. As many as 8 million cases of malaria are treated in the 
hcispitals every year, and the number of cases which do not come 
up for hospital treatment is of course immense. Apart altogether 
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tilt" sullering entailed by this state of affairs, its consequences 
from the point of view of the country's general economic welfare 
are appalling; the actual number of working days lost as a result 
of it must alone amount to many millions annually, and in addi¬ 
tion, of course, there is the widespread though incalculable loss 
of efficiency that ensues from the general weakening effects of the 
disease uj)on the human constitution. Epidemic malaria occurs 
sporadically over jnactically the whole sub-continent, and the 
disease is actually endemic throughout large areas, both in the 
forest-clad country that fringes the mountain ranges, and in tracts 
of llengal, Assam, and Jlurma, where the configuration of the land 
prevents the drainage of the llood-Avater after the monsoon; in 
spch regions, besides raising the aA^erage level of tlie death-rate, 
the disease permanently loAvers the vitality of the peo])le and reacts 
both on the birth-iate and the general economic conditions. Some 
of the more important practical ste})s which are being taken by 
the provincial Governments to cope with this state of affairs will 
be briefly indlcai(‘(l in (Miajiter A: as legards the Government 
of India, its chief actiAuty necessarily consists, for reasons we have 
already me.ntione<l, in the encouragement of research. As a result 
of the recommendations put forward at the Conferences of Medical 
Research workers in 1925 and 192b, the (-entral organization now 
known as the Malaria Suiwey of India,—Avhich has previously been 
referred to,—was established in 1927, with headquarters at 
Kasauli, for the study of the disease in this country, 'llffie nucleus 
of the Survey was formed by the amalgamation of the Malaria 
Enquiry and the Malaria Classes,—Avhich had been financed by the 
Indian Research Fund Association,—Avith the Central Malaria 
Bureau of the Central Research Institute; and it was arranged 
that the Survey should be maintained by means of an annual 
grant from the Indian Research Fund Association to cover the cost 
of a suitable staff, the provision of equijimeiit, and current expenses, 
until sucli time as llie Govtuiimcnt of India should be able to 
assume direct control of ii. The work c>f the Survey already covers 
an exceptionally wide field, us will he realized from an examination 
of its annual report,* and its achievements during the year under 
rcA'ieAA^ Avere substantial. 

Another grave disease whose incidence throughout the country 
is considerable is leprosy. An Indian Council of the British 

* “ Annual Report of tlie Central Research Institute, Kasauli, including 
the Annual Report of the Malaria Survey of India.” 
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Empire Leprosy Relief Association was inaugurated on the 27th of 
January, 1925, by Lord Reading, and the appeal for money which 
was issued resulted in the creation of an endowment fund of 
Rs. 20,23,500. The yield from this fund, whicdi amounts to 
Rs. 1,22,372 annually, is used in carrying out an anti-leprosy 
campaign in which the respective parts to be ])layed by the Central 
and provincial Committees are definitely a])])orti(med. Tiie Central 
Committee's charge includes research, provision of short courses 
of training for medical men in the diagnosis and treatment of 
leprosy, propaganda, and survey. No specific drug for treating 
leprosy has been found; but it bas been established that nvicli 
improvemeni may result from carrying out treatment along certain 
lines. Perhaps the most important pf)ints which have l>een made 
clear are tliat leprosy, as it is found in India, is capable of ea^‘ 
diagnosis by clinical signs in its early stages, and that patients 
whose disease is diagnosed early, and who undergo ])rt)per ireat- 
ment for a sufficient period under reasonably favourable circum¬ 
stances, have every hope of lecovery, and, unless at any future 
time their geneial healtli is low(‘r(*d, tluw can look forward 1o 
continued freedom from all signs of the disease; Init that any treat¬ 
ment for leprosy at present available will not go far unless it puts 
ill the fore-front the necessitv of raisins* and inaintainiim’ the e-eneral 

• r> tr* n 

resistance of the body ])oth by avoiding other debilitating diseases 
and by attention to exercise, diet and climatic and hygienic condi¬ 
tions. Fiii’ther research is being- undertaken into the method of 
transmissio^i, the pathology of the disease, the elTect of diet on its 
course, and impioved methods of treatment. Tlie council each 
year publishes in its annual reports a brief account of the researcli 
work done, wliich is carried on in the School of Tropical Medi¬ 
cine and Ifygiene, Calcutta, under 3)r. E. Muir, M.D., E.R.C.S. 
Dr. Muir is piovided by the Council with a stafl' including an 
expert research workei'. J)r. J. M. Hendorson. M.B., Cli. B.. but 
his own services are no cliarge on the Council’s funds. Tlie Annual 
Report of the CVnincil for 1929 informs us that since the date of 
its inception it lias spent Rs. 41,043 in publishing various item> 
of propaganda such as pamphlets, posters, slides and films, mo>t 
of which have been distributed fiee of cost. To meet the growing 
demand for the treatment of leprosy by the latest methods, wlnb b 
has followed the dissemination of new knowledge with regard to 
it, the Council has, up to the end of 1929, provided for the train- 
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iiig of 421 doctors from all parts of India at its own expense,— 
which amounted to Us. 43,979. The method of survey is playing 
and will play an important part in helping the problem of leprosy 
to be studied in its true perspective; it has already stimulated 
much interest among medical authorities, as well as among the 
general public. This method consists in starting a treatment 
centre in what is known to be a highly endemic area, and follow¬ 
ing up infectious cases to their villages and examining contacts 
for early signs of the disease. Thc^ villagers are shown by practical 
demonstration, posters and lantern slides, what are the early signs 
of leprosy, how the disease is known to be conveyed from one 
person to another and what good results can be obtained from treat¬ 
ment. In this way the goodwill and confidence of the people are 
won, and sufferers, instead of trying to hide their disease, come 
forward in the hope of being cured. It is possible to carry out 
a much more thorough census by this method than could be done 
otherwise. The survey has brought out many useful and interest¬ 
ing facts, among the chief of which are that leprosy is most pre¬ 
valent among semi-ahoriginal tribes who have left their seclusion 
hut have not yet adopted the sanitary measures common among 
more civilized people; that the disease is frequently transmitted to 
families of better class when these semi-aboriginals are employed 
by them as servants; that a single liiglily infectious case may often 
infect not only a Avliole village, but a grou]) of villages; and that 
frequently there is a fairly obvious ])re-disposing cause for infec- 
tiou, su(h as improper diet, or chronic under-feeding, or the 
])resence of some other disease,—as for instance syphilis, malaria, 
hookworm disease, or filariasis. These factors of course vary in 
different villages and in each individual. The provincial Com¬ 
mittees receive from the Central Committee a certain proportion 
of the income of the endowment fund, and they, also, are mainly 
concerned with finding out the leprous patients, encouraging them 
to seek treatment, and making proper provision for it. 

Mention has already been made of the activities of the Govern¬ 
ment of India in connection wdth international co-operation in 
medical matters. These have increased substantially since the 
war,—largely as a result of the establishment of the Health 
Organization of the League of Nations. This body already per¬ 
forms extremely valuable functions, which seem likely to increase, 
since pestilence cares noihing for nutional boundaries, and diseases 
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which start from a localized focus are liable to spread from countiy 
to country unless there is some closely co-ordinated and efficient 
international organization to take suitable preventive measures; and 
for lands such as India, where cholera, plague, and small-pox are 
endemic, the work of the International Health Organization is 
peculiarly impoitant, since histoiy affords many instances,—long 
befoie the introduction of modern means of transport, which have 
increased the potential danger substantially,—in which these 
scourges liav(‘ spread ouiwards from tlieir original locus over 
enornious distances with devastating effect. At present the organiza¬ 
tion subdivides its acdivities geographically into ‘ Zones % and 
India falls witliin the ‘ Eastern Zone wliose lieadquarters are 
at Singapore. The functioiis of the liureaii of the International 
Health Ojganization there, ar(‘ to hroadcast liiforniation concern¬ 
ing the epidemiological conditions of tlio countries which fall 
within its sphcue of operations, to co-ordinate researeli, aTid to 
organize international campaitjrns against infectious diseases. 
During the yeai’ under review the ajunial session of the Advisoiv 
Council of the Hiireau was held in dava, and was attended on behalf 
(d the Goveriiiiient of India by Major-Gcueral J. I). Graham, 
C.I.E., I.M.S., who had held the Chairiminslii]) of the Council for 
the last four years, hut who, after this occasion, resigned it. The 
Government was also lopreseiited during the ycai' under review at 
tlie meetings of the IVrmaneiit Committee of tlio (Office 1 vicrnntional 
<VU \j(jicne PifhlKfuc in May and ()elober; aiid amongst, otlier 
Conferences of international medieval org-anizatious to which dele¬ 
gates have ITeeii sent, mention may be made of the Congress of the 
Iloyal Institute of Public Health held at Zurich in May, 1929, the 
International Congress of Psychology at Yale University, U.S.A., 
in September, and the International Conference on the fourth 
Decennial Revision of the International List of the Causes of 
Death at Paris in October. A noteworthy event, also, was the 
tour in India during the months of August, September, and 
October, of six members of the Malaria Commission of the League 
of Nations, who were deputed by the Healtli Committee of the 
League, as a result of an invitation received from tlie Government 
of India, to visit this country. The object of the visit was that 
members of the Commission should obtain ffrst-band acquaintance 
with conditions in India, to iin^estigate the anti-malarial work 
which is proceeding, and to see how much of this work would be* 
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applicable elsewhere. The expenses of the visit were borne by 
the Leag’ue of Nations; and the discussions and exchange of ideas 
which resulted from it are likely to l)e of great benefit to malaria 
workers in India. 

From discussion of international co-operation in the prevention 
of disease, we may logically proceed to consider the problems that 
arise from the abuse of intoxicating drugs and liquors in this 
country, and from their export. As regards the export of 
opium, the policy of the Government of India is in any case 
governed by international agreements, but has actually gone 
coDisiderably further than these require; export of opium to 
any non-Asiatic country other than the United Kingdom is 
prohibited altogether, and the quantities received by the United 
U-Migdora are strictly controlled by means of the “ import certi¬ 
ficate system, and used for medical and scientific purposes only. 
The “ import certificate ” system was also applied in 1923 to other 
drugs covered by the Hague Convention, and in 1926 the order was 
revised so as to fall into line with the new definitions contained in 
the Geneva Convention. In June, 1926, it was announced that 
exports of opium for other than medical and scientific purposes 
would be reduced by gradual stages until they ceased altogether 
at the end of the year 1935. In consequence, the exports in 1927 
were 90 per cent, of the exports in 1926, and 80 per cent, in 1928, 
and 70 per cent, in 1929; and during the current year they will 
be 60 per cent. From the 19th March, 1925, the transhipment at 
ports in Ib itisli India of any of the drugs covered by-' the Hague 
Convention was prohibited unless covered by an export authoriza¬ 
tion or diversion certificate issued by the exporting countiy, and 
this order was revised in February 1927 in the light of the Geneva 
Convention. 

The adoption of this policy by the Government of India has 
entailed great financial sacrifices. During the last eleven 
years, the area under poppy cultivation in British India has been 
reduced by more than 76 per cent, and the present cultivation is 
almost entirely confined to the United Provinces. The area under 
cultivation in British India in 1929 was only 42,186 acres, and the 
total quantity of crude opium purchased from Indian States was 
reduced from 11,400 maunds in 1924-25 to 6,500 in 1925-26. 
Indian States have, of course, brought their regulations regarding 
opium into conformity with the international obligations of the 
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Government of India; but diirinp^ the year 1927-28, as has been 
mentioned in previous issues of this Report, the Government of 
India appointed a Committee of Enquiry,—after holding a confer¬ 
ence with representatives of the producing States,—to investigate 
tlic possibility of bringing the cultivation of the poppy, and the 
manufacture, storage and distribution of opium, in what are known 
as the Malwa States, under closer control. The Committee’s Report 
was under consideration durir.g most of the period now under 
review, but a definite line of action was decided on towards its close 
and negotiations were opened with certain States in pursuance of it. 

Siaiistics and reports issued by the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations afi'ord ample proof of the earnestness and succcvss with which 
the Government of India have fulfilled the duties imposed upor^t 
by its international obligations. As regards the Provinces, their 
Governments have acted in the matler both singly and collectively, 
the most important collective action having been tiie conference of 
provincial Ministers charged Avith the administration of excise which 
was held in 192G to discuss the co-ordination of excise policy 
throughout India. In the same year the Government of India sug¬ 
gested to the provincial (iovernments certain measurer, which might 
contjubute towards a solution of the ])roblems that had been dis¬ 
cussed, and indicated in particulai- that an atteni})! should he made 
to ascertain the actual causes for the existence of what arc known as 
“ oj)ium black spots ”,—that is to say, areas where the average con¬ 
sumption pfr head of the population is markedly higher than the 
average for Britiwsh India as a Avhole. The Governments of Bengal, 
the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, and Madras 
accordingly all appointed Committees to enquire into conditions in 
certain specified areas, while that of the United Provinces asked 
its existing licensing hoards to state their views upon the position 
within certain municipal limits after such enquiry as they con¬ 
sidered ne(‘essnry. A proposal to organize some system of liaison 
betw^een the various governmental authorities was abandoned as 
superfluous, hut the Government of India, shortly after the con¬ 
clusion of the period under review, convened an important con¬ 
ference, AAdiich wu‘11 come up for discusshm in the next issue of 
this Report, in order to collate and compare the information 
obtained before the different provincial Governments them¬ 
selves decided individually on the action they considered it neces¬ 
sary to take. Except in Burma, Assam, Orissa and Calcutta, the 
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actual smoking of opium, which was recognized by the first Opium 
Conference at Geneva in 1925 as being the real evil, is not a 
general practice, although it does indeed occur. The policy of the 
Government of India is gradually to suppress the use of prepared 
opium for this purpose altogether. Total prohibition of smoking 
has as yet been enforced only in Assam, but elsewhere the sale of 
I)repared opium is forbidden, and so is its manufacture except by 
an individual who prepares it for his own use from opium lawfully 
in his possession. The Government of Burma has adopted veiy 
stringent measures for the ultimate extinction of opium-smoking. 
In 1924 it issued rules prohibiting any ]>erson other than a regis¬ 
tered smoker from possessing prepared opium, and a register for 
fq/ium-smokers was opened for six months from the 9th of January, 
1924. No new names can be added to the register, and with the 
•gradual disappearance of the persons who were registered on the 
8th of July, 1924. opium-smoking will cease to be permitted except 
in a few backward tracts. The total number of registered smokers 
in Burma on 3Isl of December, 1929, was 12,151. In Bihar and 
Orissa opiuin-smoking is prohibited except by licensed smokers. 
TTnder the respective Opium-Smoking Acts of (he Punjab and the 
United Provinces, o[)ium-smoldng in company lias been prohibited 
there; and the provisions of the Punjab Opium-Smoking Act have 
been extended (o Delhi, the North-West Prontier Province, and 
Baluchistan. Under the Punjab 0]u’um-Smoking Act an assembly 
of three or more persons, and under the United Provinces Opium- 
Smoking Act an assembly of two or moie persons, is designated an 
oj)ium-smoking assemblv, if (he common object of the peisons com¬ 
posing it is to smoke or prepare opium for smoking purposes, and 
penalties are prescribed foi- being a member of it. In Bengal, 
legislation is under consideration for making opium-smoking by 
persons other than registeied smokers a penal ofience. In 1929 
the Government of the Central Provinces passed legislation prohibit¬ 
ing opium-smoking in company and designating an assembly of 
two oi- more persons an opium-smoking assembly. The Madras 
‘Government, however, postponed the consideration of its Bill, which 
-aimed at prohibiting o])ium-smoking altogether in the Presidency, 
pending the passage of the Dangerous Drugs Bill, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay has not yet taken action on its proposal to prohibit 
the manufacture, possession and sale of prepared opium except 
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wilder a licence; but both these Governments have been sent 
reminders on the subject. 

The fi^^ures showing the decline in the consumption of opium 
throughout India during the past decade or two are very striking. 
Between 1910-11 and 1928-29 the consumption has fallen in Madras 
from 1,039 to 879 maunds; in Bombay from 1,435 to 685; in Bengal 
iiorn 1,626 to 988; in Burma from 1,444 to 631; in Bihar and Orissa 
ficiin 882 to 629; in the United Provinces from 1,545 to 562; in the 
Punjab from 1,584 to 983; in the Central Provinces from 1,307 to 
5ST; in Assam from 1,509 to 626; in the North-West Frontier 
1‘jovincc from 69 to 50; and in Baluchistan from 15 to 14 
maunds. In 1910-11 the consumption for the whole of British 
India was 12,527 maunds; in 1928-29 it was 6,771 maunds. At the 
Sfune time the revenue derived from opium in the various Provinces 
of India, owing to the enhanced price at which the drug is sold, has^ 
lisen from Bs. 1*63 crores in 1910-11 to Rs. 3-40 crores in 1928-29. 

An important ‘‘ All-India ’’ measure already leferred to, and 
known as the Dangerous Drugs Bill, vln'ch is designed k) 

< ( iitralise and vest in the Governor-General in Council the 
conirol over certain operations relating to dangerous drugs, and 
to increase and render uniform throughout British India the 
[)cnalties for offences relating to such operations, was intro¬ 
duced in 1928 and has now been passed; it should prove of 
great assistance to the authorities in grappling with the problems 
raised by drug-addiction. Of late years the imueased use of cocaine 
and allied drugs in the larger cities of India has attracted a good 
deal of pubHc attention. The autboiities are fully ali^^e to the 
danger and have developed, and are continually improving, detec¬ 
tive and preventive measures, and seizures of this drug and arrests 
of those who tratiic in it are fretjuent. The true coca plant is not 
groAMi in India, nor is cocaine manufactured, but nevei theless seveial 
Governments, as a precautionary measure, have passed acts prohibit¬ 
ing the cultivation of cocaiine-yielding 2 )lants. These local acts 
will however be superseded by the Dangerous Drugs Act, since it 
contains provisions to the same effect. 

On the whole, the consumption of alcoholic liquors does not 
constitute a serious j^roblem in India except in the large industria¬ 
lized towns. The Muslim population is practically unaffected by 
it, owing to the well-known religious injunction against the use of 
alcohol, which is for the most part faithfully obeyed. Among the 
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congested labouring population of lionibay and Calcutta, and in a 
few other places, the evil exists, but undoubtedly India compares 
very favourably with otlier countries in this matter. There has, 
nevertheless, been a good deal of public discussion in recent years 
on the desiral)ility of introducing compulsory prohibition. Much 
of this discussion is unquestionably inspired by genuine reformist 
zeal; at the same time it can also be made to serve regretiahie 
political ends, and has been used by nationalist agitators. 
i)o1h during the Non-Co-operation Movement after the War’, 
and during the similar troubles which have occurred since the con¬ 
clusion of the period under review, as a means whereby drink-shop 
prpprietors may be jrrevented, by picketting and boycott, from 
(‘arryiiig on their lawful trade, in order that the revenues of the 
(joverninent may be reduced. Tire general trend of official policy 
|pr many years has been to reduce the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors to a minimum, but absolute proliihition, in the se!j>c 
that there should be no consumption of liquoi e\'(‘e])l ioi 
medical or ritual purposes, would he quite impracticable in India, 
not only for geographical reasons,—which are olrvious,—hut also 
because of the exceptional facility with which “ toddy ’’ and 
similar inebriating decoctions can he manufactured in the eouiitiy 
itself. The better plan a])])ea]‘.s to he to (•ontinue the present ])olicy 
adojrted by the Government of India and some provincial Goveiii- 
inents, which aims at inculcating teinpei’ance by jrroviding laciii- 
ties for ])ersons who require j-easoiiable refreshment from alcoholic 
drinks, but regularizing the price in such a way as to discourage 
their ahuse. The Government of India is not now pi-^rnarily con¬ 
cerned with the consumption of alcoholic liquors exce])t those im¬ 
ported from abroad, the duty on which forms a useful item in 
the Central Revenues, hiom time to time, however, the subject 
of alcoholic drinks comes up for discussion in the Legislative As¬ 
sembly or the Council of State, and on these occasions the Govern¬ 
ment of India has made it ahundantly clear that its policy in such 
areas as are subject to its direct administration is to promote tem¬ 
perance and modejation. At different times the Governments of 
Rom hay, Madras, and the United Provinces have accej^ted prohibi¬ 
tion or abstinence in general terms as the goal of their policy, and in 
1927, the Madras Legislative Council passed a resolution recommend¬ 
ing that the total prohibition of alcoholic drinks in the Presidemy 
within the next 20 years should he the declared ol)jeGt ot 
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provincial Government’s policy. A local option Bill was passed in 
Assam in 192(1, and tlie Government of the Central IVrovinces aims 
at the ultimate extinction of the consumption of couniry-made 
spirit. There is, however, reason to helieve that there are limits 
beyond which the policy’ of checkin<r the consum})i ion of li(jiu)r hy 
raising tJie price cannot safely p;o, witlioiit directly oTu^oura^ing the 
manufacture of illicit licjuor. Tlie Pun jab Government have Imd 
to reduce the duty on country spirit, and the Bomhay Government, 
in its review of tlie Administration Keport of the h^xcise ])e})art- 
ment for 192(>-27, explained certain administrative diliicuities whi< ]i 
had arisen out of the policy of partial prohibition, and stated tliat 
on actount of financial considerations furtlier ])rogress in the diivc- 
tion of prohibition must necessarily be slow. (_)n the whole, thcie-* 
fore, the various ^foverning- authorities in this country may be said 
to have adopted all reasonable measures within their j)Ower to guard 
against the spread of the drink habit, and to make it difficult and 
expensive to gratify. 

Before we pass on to the othej* matiejs that fall within the sco]>e 
of this Chapter, there is one other,—and extrenicly im])orlant,— 
medical problem which requires consideration ; that is, the health 
and material welfare of India’s women and children. The manner 
of life to wJiich ancient tradition condemns the larger part of the 
female population of this country, and in particular the medical 
and social problems which are created hy the institutions of [lurdah 
and child-marriage, Jiave aroused widespread interest throughout 
the world, <iikI as the years pass the urgent necessity of providing 
medical facilities more fitted to mitigate the consecpiences of these 
customs lias obtained increasing recognition, both from ofli( ial 
and private individuals and institutions. Probably the iirst 
organization on a large scale for putting modern medical assistance 
within the reach of Indian women was tliat (established hy the 
Countess of ])ufferin, wife of the Viceroy, in file Eighties of last 
century; and since that time the wives of other Viceroys have 
extended and developed her work, until to-day theie are no less 
than three important institutions providing medical relief for the 
women of this country. It should be explained however that tin se 
bodies are not entirely official, and moreover cannot strictly speak¬ 
ing be classified either as Central or provincial subjects. The first 
v)f them, generally known as the Countess of Dniierin’s Eund, or 
more properly as the “ National Association for Supplying Medical 
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Aid b}’ Women to the Women of India has for its object the 
training of women as doctors, hospital assistants, nurses, and mid¬ 
wives, as well as the provision of dispensaries, wards, and hospitals. 
As originally constituted, the institution made an excellent start, 
but it Tv^as soon realized that its income would be insufficient for 
the full attainment of its objects, and in particular that the 
remuneration that it offered to women doctors was inadequate. As 
a result, a special Women’s Medical Service was constituted in 
1914 as an adjunct to the main organization, and the Government 
of India now subsidizes the Fund to the extent of Rs. 3,70,000 per 
aniiuin. 

Readers of the last issiie of this Re])ort will remember that 
during the year 1028 the development of the Women’s Medical 
•'oervice suffered a check. The appeal lor a larger subsidy fioin 
the Government of Ridia, in order that the number of first-class 
medical women in the Service might be increased, was i-ejected 
on the ground that medical Jelief in the Provinces is a transferred 
subject, and that the question whethe]* Central revenues could pro¬ 
perly be expended on objects which would primarily benefit the 
Provinces raised important constitutional problems which weii' at 
the time under investigation hy the Statutory Commission. In 
consequence, the cadre of the W^omen’s Medical Service, which had 
amounted to 44 in 1927, declined to 42 in 1928, and in January 
1929 to 41. The year 1929 continued as a whole to be overshadowed 
by this financial uncertainty, but some relief was obtained bv the 
payment of grants from the Goveriirnents of the Centred Provinces, 
and Bihar and Orissa, equal to half the pay of the officers of the 
Women’s Medical Service employed in those Provinces. Moi cover 
the Government of the United Provinces promised a grant for 1930, 
though those of the Punjab, Bengal, Bombay and Madras again 
refused, pleading financial stringency. It was however possi])le to 
increase the cadre of the service, temporarily, to 44; any 2 >ermanent 
increase however I'eniained impracticable, since the provincial 
grants are dependent upon the annual vote of the Uegislative 
Councils, and are thus uncertain. All but one of the existing staff 
of officers hold British medical qualifications, and 21 of them liold 
Indian qualifications as well; 22 of the officers are of Indian 
domicile. I ifteen members of the Service are working in areas for 
which the Government of India is responsible or in Indian States, 

8 of them being on the teaching staff of the Lady ITardinge Medical 
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College in New Delhi. The United Provinces are served by 7 
ohicers,—of whom 2 are seconded by the provincial Government and 
paid by it; the Central Provinces and Perar, the Punjab, and the 
Presidencies of Bengal and Bombay are served by 3 each ; and the 
Presidency of Madras, and Bihar and Orissa, by 2. Pour or 
5 doctors form a leave reserve. This staff is of course 
admittedly inadequate for the needs of the country, and 
were it not for the fact that additional women doctors are working 
in the Mission Hospitals scattered throughout India, the deficiency 
would be still more evident. Apart from these fully qualified 
ladies, the provincial Governments themselves emj)loy wonien 
doctors in ‘‘ sub charge ’’ under Civil Surgeons in dispen¬ 
saries for women in connection with Civil Hospitals,—some 
of whom are in charge of separate Purdak Institutions; bift 
these doctors mostly hold qualifications only of the Suh- 
Assistant Surgeon class, and are paid no more than between 
Bs. 75 to Hs. 150 fer mensem, and although they undoubtedly 
lelieve much distress in minoj* ailnuaits, they are not qualified to 
treat womcJi afflicted with serious disease. Such women, therefore, 
unless they are rich enough to travel to the nearest specialist, must 
call in a male doctor who may have insullicient experience of 
women’s diseases,—or else remain untreated. And even now-a- 
days, when the restiictions of the purdah system are rapidly 
luosening, there are few Indian women willing to summon a male 
doctor until the last moment. Thus there is still crying need 
for a stronger service of women specialists supplied with well 
equipjied hospitals suitably placed throughout the country, parti¬ 
cularly in those areas where the women are socially backward and 
observe purdah strictly. It is how^ever encouraging to note that the 
improvement of communications, and in particular the extension of 
motor trailspoit, is leading to a steady increase in the use of such 
facilities as already exist; indeed it is astonishing how many 
patients arrive at the women’s hospitals by motor omnibus from 
villages hitherto considered quite inaccessible except by means of 
bullock caits, whose rate of progress on the unmetalled kaclicfia 
roads averages often less than 2 miles an hour. During the year 
two Indian women graduates were sent to England for post-graduate 
study; one returned in October, liaving obtained the qualification 
M.H.C.S., L.P.C.P., and has been admitted to the "Women’s 
Medical Service; the other was due to return in May 1930. One 
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new member, a graduate of tbe Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
was admitted to the Service during the year. The special 
ieseai*ch worker paid for by Lady Irwin’s Kesearcli Fund bas been 
engaged throughout the year in investigating the causes of still¬ 
birth and neo-natal death at the Haffkine Institute in Bombay 
and at tlie (joveniment Maternity Hospital in Madras; useful 
statistics for her report liave also been obtained from many othei' 
h()s])itals and maternity Jionies throughout the country. The repojt 
is to l)e published during the year 1930. Another woman specialist 
research worker has been engaged with an expert staff, under the 
auspices of tlie Indian Besearch Fund Association, in investigating 
the (-auses of maternal moitality, especially in connection with the 
disease known as aniemia of pregnancy. This report also is expect- 
e^d in 1930. An enquiry is also proceeding among the women of 
the l^unjab into the causes of osteomalacia, a disease in wliich 
bones soften and bend to such an extent that delivery is obstructe*! 
and mu(di sufTering is entailed. 

Mention has already been made of the Lady Hardinge Medical 
College at New Delhi, to which 8 officers of tlie Women’s Medical 
Service are attached as inembei's of the teaching staff. In Octohcr 
1929, Ihe Governing Body of the College, having previously 
a]>])roaehed the jirovincial Governments and Indian States for finan¬ 
cial assistance without obtaining any appreciable response, applied to 
the Government of India for tbe continuance of tbe annual grant 
-of Its. 3,14,500 which liad been made to it from Central revenues. 
In AueAV of the importance of the institution and the ‘useful work 
it liad ])erformed in training (qualified medicatl women for work 
in female hospitals, the Government of India decided to continue 
ihe grant during 1930-31 ; hut as the administrations which chiefly 
])(‘nefii by the work of the College are undonhiedly those of the 
IVroviiiccs and the Indian States, the Government of India urged 
tliat flic Governing Body of the College should make every 
endeavour to obtain a large amount of financial support from 
tliem. Ai the same time a Committee, which, as finally consti¬ 
tuted, consisted of Major-General J. D. Graham, Public Health 
Commissioner with the Government of India, Mr. B. L. Nehru, of 
the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, the Tlev. J. C. Cliatterjee, 
M’.Ti.A., and tlie Honourable Baja Nawab Ali Khan, was appointed 
to make a comprehensive enquiry into the financial position of the 
institution and to advise* whethei any alteration is necessary in 
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tlie constitution of tLe Governino- Body. As a pieliniinaiy measure 
Mr. Neliru is making a detailed enquiry into tlie finances of tlie 
College. Another noteworthy event in connection with the medical 
institutions in Delhi, which may be conveniently mentioned at ihis 
stage, was the foundation of the new combined hospital Av]n« li 
ha^ long been needed. The institution is to be named after H. K. 
Lord Irwin, who laid the foundation stone in January 1930. Its 
size, however, will not be as great as at one time a])peared likely, 
since when the Standing Finance Committee approved, on princij»le, 
in the preceding January, the project of constructing it, it at the 
same time asked for further information in order to satisfy i4>eif 
that the estimated cost of Ds. 70,00,()()() was not excessiv(‘: 
and after a careful and tliorough re-examination, a fresh scJjeiue 
was prepared, which will ultimately co.st Ks. 68,87,000,—thov.gji 
providing 260 beds instead of the 200 which would Jiave resultcaj 
from the original scheme. At present, owing to the prevailing 
financial stringency, only a portion of the building is being pro¬ 
ceeded with, w'hich is estimated to (*ost Ks. 45.38,000, and orders 
for it were issued in October .1929. 

Of the three institutions for providing medical aid to women 
to which wo have leferred, the second is the Victoria Memorial 
Scholarships Fund, which was founded by Lady Curzon about 
thirty years ago. The object of this organization is to provide 
means wliereby the indigenous rJais^ or midwives, in this country 
may be given at least some rudimentary training in the principles 
of modern ^naternity practice, which, in view of their ignorance, 
uncleanly habits, and the degrading and menial tasks which their 
clients are ac^customed to require them to perform, is a matter 
)f the utmost importance. Progress in the instruction of illiterate 
women in maternity work is however bound to proceed but slowly, 
and it is thus diflicult to make a report on the subject in any 
one year substantially different from what it was in the last. In 
particular, the provision of adequate medical aid in rural India for 
women at the time of child-birth presents extraordinary difficultie.^. 
Trained midwives can hardly earn a living in the villages without 
some form of subsidy; moreover for obvious reasons they do not a< 
a rule take kindly to village life, and even those who have been 
born and brought up in the remoter parts of the country tend to 
seek work in the towns; it is moreover frequently unsafe in the 
villages for them to live alone. Thus, from the very nature of 
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tilings, improvement in the methods of the dais in rural India is 
bound to be a very gradujil and apparently disappointing process. 
It is nevertheless signific.'int that the problems and needs of rural 
India have recently been obtaining so much attention, and this, 
in time, is bound to lead to good results. The year 1929 was an 
important one in the history of the Victoria Memorial Scholarships 
Fund, in that the Committee undertook, for the first time since 
1917, a comprehensive survey of tlie results that have hitherto 
been achieved, Avhicli brought some interesting facts and opinions 
to light which will be of considerable assistance to the headquarters 
staff* The method adopted was to hold four “ regional confer- 
en(*es; an “ All-India Conference may be fruitful on occasions, 
but in this case it was felt that the difierences in detail in various 
arjias would make helpful discussion difficult, desj)ite the fact that 
the main problems aie doubtless the same. The conferences were 
held at Lahore, Lucknow, Ajmer and Nagpui‘, and were attended 
bv a small number of del(‘gates,. consisting of medicfil men and 
women and health workers, who were selected because of tlieij- 
experience and knowledge of the work; and certain conclusions of 
considerable interest w^ere reached. ]t w'as agreed that, despite 
ccj'tain superficial appearances to the contrary, the progiess achieved 
since 1917, when the last gem'ral review of the woj*k was under¬ 
taken, has actually been slo^v throughout the country as a whole; 
^dthough in some places, esj)ecially the towms, ra])id and specta- 
ccular results have been achieved; but these, owing to the publicity 
AA'hich they have obtained, tend to give the impression that the 
general advancement has been greater than is in fact the case. 
That an inci-easing number of dais are under training is due to the 
fa(‘t that health visitors have increased in large numbers since 1919 
and arc themselves imparting a certain amount of instruction in 
elementary hygiene. So far as it goes, this is satisfactory, but 
lh(‘ quality, even more than the quantity of the instruction, has 
io be borne in mind. If the J)ealtb visitor is of reasonable educa¬ 
tion and experience she as a, rule makes an excellent teacher, but 
til many places the visitors can scarcely be said to possess these 
qualities, and in addition have not the personality to control the 
daiSj who are mostly older women whose acquaintance with mater¬ 
nity work covers a longer period. The need of continued supervi¬ 
sion of the work of the dais after they have been given train¬ 
ing was stressed by even the most successful teachers at 
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all tlie conferences that were held. Some of the resolutions passed 
showed very strong feeling on the subject, as for instance that 
which stated tliat it was “ useless and harmful to (‘ontinue tlir 
training of dais unless adequate provision for supervision W(*i<* 
made The difficulty of course is partly peisonal and partly one 
of finance, since on the one hand the number oi competent mid- 
w'ives or health visitors available for carjying on this work is in¬ 
sufficient, and on the other, the expense ijivolved in supervising 
them is beyond the means of most munici[)alities and of pTacticall\ 
all rural areas. The question of supervision is bound up 'n itli 
that of registration, and on this subject also resolutions were 
passed. In the previous issue of this Iteport reference was made 
to the fact that Bills for the registration of nurses, health visit?»:’s^, 
and midwives, were to be introduced info the Jvcgislative Couin il- 
botli of the Madras Bresidency and the Biinjal). ^.riiat for Madi‘a> 
has actually passed into law, but the Pun jal) Bill has not. yet bi en 
introduced; it is of course too soon to say what the effect of the 
legislation in Madras will be, Imt it is an evjicrimont which tht‘ 
whole of India will watch with interest. Ante-natal work, or tlie 
care of the expectant mother, has only been undertaken since 1917. 
Most of the workers in tlie field agree that it is theoretically sound, 
but it was evident from the discussions at the conferences that there 
is not much evidence of enthusiasm for it. The arguments for 
iindeitaking ante-natal work for the direct benetit of the patients 
alone are powerful enough, but when one adds to this fhe indireid 
advantages to be gained by combining this work with the training 
of dais, the apathy is hard to understand. It is to be hoped that 
enthusiasm will gradually develo]) as the practical value of activi¬ 
ties on these lines comes to be more generally understood. But 
perhaps the most important conclusion arrived at separately by 
all the regional conferences was that it is absolutely necessary to 
continue training the indigenous dais^ vsiiice there is no prospect 
of supplanting them by other trained midwives for years to come. 
This is especially interesting in view of the fact that in 1917 some 
^authorities were in favour of abandoning the training of these 
women altogether and concentrating on the instruction of another 
type. During the twelve years that have intervened, however, the 
j»rogress made towards dispensing with the dais was negligible, 
and it is clear that instead of attempting to do without them, 
the proper course ivS to increase the numbers under training, to per- 
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feot tlie trainiiio- iiself*. and to try to provide some form of supervi¬ 
sion wliereby their standards of vorh inav he maintained at the 
level to whieh they have been raised. In this connection it is 
interesting- to note ihat J)r. Muthnlakhshnii Keddy moved a resolu¬ 
tion in the Madras Len*islatiA"e Council dufinj:^ the period under 
review to the effect that the training of indigenous dais should be 
nndertaken in the Districts of the I’resideney. Since Madras had 
previously claimed that it would be in a position to re])lnce the 
dais by trained midwives within a measurable time, this indicates 
that the claim was only valid in 7*espect of the towns, and that 
the rural areas of Madras, like the rest of India, are still almost 
entirely dependent on the dais for obstetrical aid. iVaturally the 
pii>giess which can be achieved in the attainment of higher 
standards of work by the dais must de])end to a large extent on 
the amount of encouragement they receive from the public, and 
although some classes are beginning to a]>])reciate modern methods 
in midwifery, and to employ only those who have adopted them, 
the CO ('])e]-ation obtained from others is anything but satisfactory, 
and the dais complain bitterly, not merely of low rates of pay, 
but of the gnulging of necessities like soap, hot water, and clean 
linen. Such improvement as there is in the attitude of the public 
is of course most marked among the upper and middle classes in 
tlic towns. On the whole it w^ould seem thnt the demand for dais 
trained in mod('rn inctliods is not in advance of tlie supj)ly. 

The last of the three institutions under consideration is the 
Lady r'helmsford liCagne. A large pr()])oriion of the income of 
the League is spent in aiding the Health Schools which now train 
liealth visitors in all the major Provinces; and as trained workers 
are an ahsolnte necessity in public lioaltli woik, the services wliich 
the lioag-ue performs are thus of very great value,—even more 
perhaps lor their futui'e educational potentialities than for their 
immediate ])racti(*al results. Mention was made in the previous 
issue of this lieport of the fact tliat a new Health School had been 
•established in LuckiioAv in 1928, and a satisfactory event during 
the vear under review was the re-opening of the Health School 
in Madras, which is sure to lead to an improvement in the quality 
•of the work throughout the whole Presidency. In consequence there 
are now seven Health Schools in operation in India, two of which 
are entiiely su])ported and managed hy provincial Governments, 
while a third is a Government institution in all but name. The 
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Bengal Health vSchool in Calcutta, however, is >tili run without 
any support from the local Government. All the Schools are 
continuing to do good work, hut complaint is still made of the fact 
that the numher of candidates of the most siiitahle type that come 
forward for training is inadequate. In last year’s Beport it was 
mentioned that facilities for training (jualified medical women in 
health work specially organized for the henetit of women and 
children were absent in India,—a fact which was regiettable since 
more and more medical women are required tor im])oriant posts 
cojnerned with the organization of maternal and child welfare in 
tlie Provinc(iS and laiger towns. But it is satisfacdory to be iTble 
to rccoi’d that lli(‘ eslahl ishment of the new Public Tlealth Institute 
in Calcutta,—which has already been referred to,—is likely to 
remedy this deficiency, since among the oilier depai t nnmts of tim 
]nsiiiiit(‘ will lx* om* specially d(‘vot(‘d to maitu'nal and (diild 
w(‘lfarc, which should provide the means of giving a ii]st-( lass 
tiaining tf* medical men and Avomen in this important branch of 
])ublic li(*alth. Anotliei- graiilying event of the year was a 
Pesolution piassed at the* Lucknow Confei'ence which may lead to 
the ])rovision of training facilities for sub>as.sistani surgeons iti 
health work in tlie United Provinces. It was felt that trained 
medical women of tfiis grade were urgently rixjuired, and the State 
Aledical Faculty of the Province has appointed a connnittee to 
investigate the matter. The presence in (he countiy of the 
members of the Iloyal Commission on Labour during the wijite’ 
of 1929-30 gave the Central Office of the National Association for 
supplying Medical Aid by Women to the Women of India,—to 
which, as we have seen, the Ijady Chelmsford League is affiliated,— 
an opportunity of placing on record its opinions in connection Avith 
the medical needs of female industrial workeis. One of the staff 
gave evidence before the Commission, and in the memorandum Avhich 
the Office also prepared, attention was urgently drawn to the high 
rate of infant mortality in industrial areas; it was pointed out 
that investigation into the causes of this mortality was particularly 
desirable, and had indeed been asked for by medical women on 
several previous occasions. The need for the services of medical 
women health visitors and midwives in industrial areas was also 
pointed out, and methods were suggested whereby this object might 
he achieved. It is to he hoped that as a result of the activities 
of the Commission a greater demand for trained health workers 
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will arise from employers of all kinds. ‘‘ Baby Week ” continues 
to be a feature of public health propaganda, and the activities in 
connection with it have had an excellent effect in stimulating public 
interest in health problems. The ‘‘ Irwin Cup ”, given by Bajah 
Kaghunandan Prashad Singh, M.L.A,, for competition during 
“ Baby Week ’ was w’on this year by Rewari, in the (xiirgaon 
District of the Punjab. The “ runner-up ” was Madanapolle, in 
the Madras Presidency. Much of the most valuable work of the 
Lady Chelmsford League is difficult to report upon. Its position 
as an All-India organization places it in touch with child welfare 
work and workers all over the country, and it is able to render 
valuable service by guiding the movement as a whole, advising its 
promoters, and in fact performing in some ways the functions of 
if Crovernment Department by undertaking work for which provi¬ 
sion is not made in the office of the Public Ilealth Commissioner 
with the Government of India. 

Apart from these three organizations, 'which are to some extent 
under the control of the Government of India, there is another 
l)ody which renders such cons})icuous services to the welfare of the 
women and children of India, and to public health propaganda in 
general, i.hat to omit mention of it would scarcely be fitting, 
despite the fact that it is a purely voluntary and independent insti¬ 
tution. This is the Indian Bed Cross Society, which was consti¬ 
tuted in 1920, and within the brief space of ten years has achieved 
admirable results. An important event in the life of the Society, 
the consequences of which will come within the scope of the next 
issue of this Report, was the appointment in the latter ])art of 
1929 of a committee to consider the possibility of effecting an 
amalgamation with the Lady Chelmsford licague. The licague, as 
we have seen, devotes itself almost exclusively to maternity and 
child welfare, and work for similar or indeed identical objects 
continues to be the most prominent activity of many of the 
bramdies of the Red Cross. Its achievements in this field are 
indeed on a very large scale, and it is estimated that as much as 
Rs. l,(Sl,()8d Avere spent on it during 1929. Almost every 
branch is doing something to improve the health of mothers 
and babies, and the activities reported imdude organization of 
Child Welfare Centres, both civil and military, training of daisy 
granting of scholarships for hospital training in midwifery, train¬ 
ing of health Aisitors, organization of a nursery school, education 
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of mothers in mothercraft and sewing, and the organization of 
Baby Weeks The total number of Child Welfare Centres 
under Red Cross auspices is approximately 200, and some idea 
of the number of mothers and babies cared for may be gathered 
from tlie fact tliat in Madras the attendances reached about 
1,000,000 and in the Central Provinces and Berar they were over 
300,000. And apart from activities directly intended to improve 
the lot of India's women and children, the Society" performs very 
useful work in the cause of public health in general by means 
-of propaganda and publicity, as for instance through the issue 
of large quantities of pamphlets, posters, and magic lantern slMes 
from the central depot. During the year the Society’s existing 
range of propaganda literature was increased by the publication 
of five new pamphlets, and the total number of pamphlets that w(?i‘e, 
issued for use in India,—in as niany as 12 languages,—amounted 
to 38,928. Another conspicuous feature of the Society’s work 
during 1929 was the help it rendered to the destitute and afflicted 
after the disastrous flood in the Punjab caused by the bursting 
of the Shyok Dam,—which has been described in Chapter I. The 
Punjab Provincial Branch of the Indian Red Cross immediately 
organized a relief fund and sent help to the stiiken areas. The 
fund ultimately reached the magnificent total of Rs. 3,27,092, of 
which Rs. 1,75,()()() was contiibuted by the Indian Peoples’ Pamine 
Trust Fund and the rest by the public. This remarkable achieve¬ 
ment was largely due to the widespread organization of the Red 
Cross throughout the Province, almost every centre and even large 
numbers of village schools contributing their quota. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the relief fund were distributed through the District 
Branches of the Society in the form of food, seed grain, clothing, 
fodder for cattle, quinine, milk and medicines, hired tents for the 
homeless, and cash grants for the reconstruction of houses. Two 
useful organizations which w^ork in close co-operation with the 
Indian Red Cross Society are the Indian Council of the St. John 
Ambulance Association, and the ‘‘ St. John Ambulance Brigade 
Overseas within the Empire of India The former is a teach¬ 
ing body, whose main object is to organize courses of instiuc- 
tioii for men and women in first aid, home nursing, hygiene and 
sanitation, while the latter is a uniforjued, disciplined body of 
ambulance workers who place their services at the disposal of the 
public in any emergency and perforin public duty in places where 
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accidents nre liable to occur. Under the auspices of the St, John 
Anibulance Association, 1,550 courses were held during 1929 in 
the subjects mentioned and 24,778 persons received instruction. 
The classes were organized among railwaymen, miners, soldiers, 
the police, in all types of educational institutions, and in ])risons. 
The work of the St. John Ambulance Brigade in India is oiganized 
regionally in four districts whose headquarters are at Lahore, 
Ca](Mitta, Bombay and Madj*as. Kach of these Districts is com¬ 
posed of a numl)er of Anibulance and Nursing Divisions, and the 
total strengtJi of the Brigade in India now consists of 1,941 
antbulance and 2()() nursing members. Among the ambulance divi¬ 
sions are railway divisions, colleg(‘ divisions and labouj- divisions 
in mills, and the nursing divisions enrol both European and Indian 
lu'feinbers. A large numb(U‘ of accident cases were tieated iii 1929, 
and the Bombay divisions rendered conspicuous service during the 
disturbances in February and ^fay. 

Among the various activities for ini])roving tiie niaierial well¬ 
being of the peo])le of India, the moveiiKuit for ‘‘ Fhvsical Educa¬ 
tion ■' had recently come to attract a remarkable degree of public 
interest, and there is an increasing demand for compulsory physi¬ 
cal iiaining in educational instiluiions (d' eveiy kind. In some of 
the pi’imary and secondary schools tlie work is already emerging 
from tbe stage of indiscriminate ‘‘ j)liysical jerks ” fo]* all, regjird- 
less of age, s(‘x, or condition, to that in which some degree of 
scientific attention is given to the bodily, mental, and social 
conditions of tlie individual child. In the Universities, physical 
training is still largely Yoluntarv, but in those of Calcutta, 
Allahabad, imeknow, and the Pun jab and in some of tlie Colleges 
afliliated to Madras and Bombay Universities, the subject has 
bogun to be recognized and directed by the University authorities. 
The movement moreover extends far beyond the scope of purely 
educational institutions which affect only the school-going popular 
tion; the ‘‘Public Playground Movement for instance, which 
has been initiated in sevuMal of the larger cities, has already 
assumed a position of considerable inijmrtance, and in Calcutta, 
IMadras, and Bombay the Municipalities have reserved open spaces^ 
to which hundieds of youjig people resort daily for physical (*ul- 
ture and are provided by the organizers »)f the movement witli 
tiained leaders and special apparatus. Another striking and signi¬ 
ficant development is the rapid increase throughout the whole 
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countiT ill the number uf sports i.*iubs, and in the quantity of 
spectators that are attracted the competitions organized by tlie 
cdub ntemt>ers. Xo general movement for physical culture can 
hope to devtdop satisfactorily unless it is under capable leadeisliip, 
and it is gratifying to note that this, even at such an early stage, 
is not lack'Ing. Probably the most successful and impoitaiit insti¬ 
tution for training bnidcis in pliysicnl culture is the iSational 
Y. ^r. C. A. School of Phvsical J^lucatinn in Madia>. vhose 
students .arc rcciaiitcd from all parts ol India. Its courses ^of 
instrufdion have oliiairied dctiiiite recognition not only from Madras, 
but also fiou) Bengal, the Punjab, ANsani, ]>uinia, and several 
of the Indian States, and students arc otiicially dej)utcd to it 
from most of these places; and giiuluatcs from the school arc in ' 
great demand fiom tlie numerous educational iiislituiioiis. muni¬ 
cipal playgrounds and welfare organizations tliat require directors 
in physical training. 

Th(‘ movement for pliysical training has of course an important 
bearing on the various militaiy problems witli which India is 
confronted, and which have been discussed in Chapter 11. In 
its report, the Indian Samlburst (rmimittee dwelt at some length 
on the existing defects of the system of education in India, from 
the military poirit of view, and on the disadvantages to which 
Indian hoys wlio desired to take up a military caietu’ were conse- 
cjuently exposed in comparison with youtbs of AVeslern countries. 

A resolution *011 the subject was put forward in the Legislative 
Assembly, tovcaids the end of the period c(tvered l)y our ])ieviuus 
Peport, in the following terms: — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-tjoiieral in 
rV)uncil tbat steps should be taken as early as possible 
to pi-ovide for couipulsorv pbvsical trainiiig, military 
drill and rifle practice for Indian boys attending schools 
and colleges between the ages of 1(> and 20 years.” 

The resolution was debated both on the dOth of January and 
the 15th of February 1929, and on the latter date the following 
amendment of the original resolution, moved by a non-official 
member, was adopted by the Assembly with the concurrence of the 
Government representatives: — 

This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General in 
Council that with a view to remove the defects in the 
dharacter training of Indian youths as emphasised by 
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the Skeen Committee, steps should be taken as early as 
possible to provide compulsory physical training, games 
and drill for Indian boys attending schools and colleges 
between the ages of 12 and 20, and to provide and 
encourage the use of miniature rifle ranges.” 

In accepting the amendment, the spokesman for the Govern¬ 
ment of India defined the official policy in the matter tlius :—” hoi- 
the Provinces it is not competent to us to accept either the original 
r^^solution or tlie amendment, but we do agree to forward the 
amendment, together with copies of tlie debate, to local Govern¬ 
ments to ask them if, on considering the suggestion, they come it. 
the conclusion that it is something which they can accept, to 
introduce the principle and further to submit to us reports from 
time to time to show wliat action they are taking. . . . 
accept the principle of compulsory physical training; we accept the 
])rinciple of compulsory drill; we accept the principle of compulsory 
games. As our resources permit and as schemes are worked out, 
and as far as our finances go, we hope to be able to introduce them 
in the schools in the areas for which we are responsible. As 
regards the miniature rifle ]*anges again, our attitude is that in con¬ 
sultation with the heads of minor Administrations we shall do what 
we can,—again as I have said subject to our financial resources,— 
to give effect to this proposal As a result of the resolution 
adopted by the Assembly the Government of India has addressed 
local Governments and administrations on the ^foasibility of 
making provision for compulsory physical training, games, and 
drill, for Indian boys between the ages of 12 and 20 years, wdu) are 
attending recognized educational institutions, and the possibility 
of providing and encouraging the use of miniaiiire rifle ranges is 
also being examined. 

Before we proceed to consider the various educational institu- 
lions with which the Government of India is directly concerned, 
there is one other voluntary educational activity which has as¬ 
sumed sufficient prominence within recent years to require mention. 
This is the movement organized by the All-India Women’s Con¬ 
ference for educational and social reform. The first of these 
ferences was held in 1926, and since that date their promoters 
have built up a large, responsible, and well co-ordinated organiza¬ 
tion for expressing the opinion of the women of India on the more 
important matters affecting their welfare. At the outset, the Con- 
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fereiices were devoted to educational (|uestions only, but the scope 
of their activities rapidly widened, and the organization is now 
su1)divided into an Educational and a Social Section, each with its 
ow?i Secretary who works in (‘o-operation with the general Organiz¬ 
ing Se(uetary. Tlie Educational Section conceins itself mainly 
witli ])]iiDajy education, and has rendered assistance both to the 
(jov(Mriinent of India and to tlie provincial (lovtMiinKuiis on tliis 
wsubject,—the co-operation of Ihc members of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Confei’ence witli the Committee a])point(Hl bv the 
Government of India to investigate the state of primary edui*atioii 
in the centrally administered areas, having l)e(‘n Jiotevoriliy dur¬ 
ing tlie year under rcA-iew. But the Confeience has also beeii 
striving tor the s])i(nid of education of all kinds; school-visiting 
(‘(unmittees have heen formed in many of tlie “ constituencies,’’ 
and eoniinuous representations for improvement of educational 
facilities are being made to provincial Governments and local 
bodies, which—as will be realized from reference to the annual 
r{‘})()rts of the ('onferenccs,—have yielded important practical 
results. Tlie Social Section of the Conference has concerned itself 
pu imarily with the issues arising out of the Sarda Act and the Age 
of Consent Bill; indeed the members of the Confeience themselves 
claim a large share of the credit for the introduction of the Sarda 
Act, since one of the features of the first meeting of the Conference 
at Poona in 1926 was the passage of a revSolution demanding the 
introduction of legislation to fix the minimum age of marriage. 
The Social Section is also doing extremely impoitant work by 
focussing public attention on such problems as tlie evils that result 
from the institution of jnfvdah, the cii'cumstances of female indus¬ 
trial employees, the defects of the laws of inheritance, the pos¬ 
sibility of inti-oducing legislation for divorce, the reform of prisons, 
and the necessity for reducing both commercial and religious 
])rostitution. TJnquestionahly the activities of the Conferences me 
of great public importance, since it is only as a result of tlie 
creation of a more enliglitened public opinion that the numerous 
defects,—according to modern ‘‘ Wevsteru ” standards,—in the 
structure of Indian society can be removed, or that legislation 
against them can become elective; and voluntary organizations of 
the type of the All-India Women’s Conferences are in a position 
to foster an improvement in the public attitude in these matters 
in many ways in which the Government itself is not. 
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We must now describe such noteworthy events as occiivied dur¬ 
ing the year in connection with the educational institutions ior 
which the Goyernment of India is responsible,—and whiclj w<‘ie 
enumerated in the first paragraph of this Chapter. (Certain o('eur- 
rences in connection with the finances of the Aligarli Muslim Uni¬ 
versity were perhaps the most impojtant. Until 192-3-LM), Die grant 
made to the University by the Government of India amounted to Us. 
1 lakh annually. In 192G, however, the University autliorities made 
representations for additional subventions, and sanction was ob¬ 
tained for increasing the recurring grant to Its. UJ lakhs in 192{>-27 
and 1927-28,—on the understanding that the extent of the grant to 
be made in 1928-29, and subsequently, would be reconsidered in 
1927-28. In addition, a special non-recurring grant of Es. 5 lakhs 
was made, to be payable in two instalments,—one of Es. 2 lakhs 
in 1926-27 and the other of Es. 3 lakhs in 1927-28. Wlien the 
question of the size of the recurring grant came up for considera¬ 
tion in 1927-28, however, it was found that no decision could be 
reached, owing to lack of adequate information; but the g-rant of 
Es. 1:1 lakhs wliich had originally been sanctioned foi* 1926-27 and 
1927-28 was nevertheless juovisionally contiiuied during the two 
subsecjiient years. In 1929-30 the Uniyersitv authorities submitted 
to the (.Toveriimeiit of India a scheme designed to satisfy the 
most urgent needs of tin* instilni ion. They estimai(Ml Dial the 
additional cost of this scheme would be Es. 3(),78,5()0 non-recurring 
idus an annual sum of Es. 2.75,000, and made application to 
the Government for a capital grant of Es. 15 lakhs togethe)- with 
a permanent recurring annual grant of Es. 3 lakhs. They also sub¬ 
mitted a statement showing* the steps that had been taken, or wei'e 
nmler contemplation, for introdnc.ing refoiins on the lines sug¬ 
gested by the committee which the Chancellor of the Universitv, 
II. If. Die Begum of Bhopal, hrul appointed to enquire into its 
working. Tlie Government felt satisfied that the University 
authorities were making seiions and earnest efforts to remedy the 
defects that had been revealed by the Committee’s investigations, 
and also that additional funds really were needed to meet the cost 
of reconstruction. They therefore sanctioned,—subject to the vote 
of the Legislative Assembly and tbe introduction of safeguards to 
ensure the institution'’s efficient financial and general administra- 
lion.—a special supplementary grant of Es. 41,000 in 1929-30; an 
additional recurring gira^it of Es. 2 lakhs a year in 1930-31 and 
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siil)SH(jn(‘nt years so as to raise the reclining grant to Its. lakhs 
a year jierinaneiitly; and a non-recurring grant of It s. 15 iaklis 
spiead oicr three years,—amounting to Us. d lakhs in 19dn-dl, 
and IIs. f) lakhs in eacdi of the years ]9dl-d2 and 19d2-dd. In 
addition io the increased grants from the Government of India, 
the rniversity was also fortunate in obtaining financial assistaio'e 
on a generous scale from If. E. IT. the Nizam of Hyderabad, wli;) 
not only increased the recurring annual gricnt from his State iron; 
Its. d(>.000 k) Its. fib.000, ]>ut also gave a capital donation of I{>. 10 
lakh.>. 

iaijg(dy owing to the im]>rovemenl in its finaniial ciiiO!!!i- 
stnnce<, the rniversity made rapid progress during the ycai- undei 
r<‘\ic\v. As a resnll of the recommendations made in tin* icnoit 
of till* sjiecial (’ommittee a])pointed to scrutinise the qualificai i'>n.s 
cd the menilx'is (d' the stall', substantial cfiangrs wci'c elTcctcr] ih 
tile it'aching jiei-sonnel. ddie J)('])artme!its of Islamic Studies an-i 
iMatliemat ics were strengtlnmed by tin* appcdnt ments of ].)i. E. 
Kienkow, an (h icuilalist of establi.>h(“d jepntatioti. and Dr, A. 
V\ cil, l•espe('ti\■ely; and tin; Dejiartment of Dersiau \ias also im- 
junvctl by the i-eturn from leave of Dr. JIadi Hasan. Aj)])oiiitmeni 
(O Pr(d(*ssors iii the I)e])artnnmts of Physics, (di(‘mistr\- and Eng- 
IInIi vvill be made at the commencement of tlie new session, and 
new ]eetureslri])s have been created in the ]lepartmenfs of Histoj v, 
Pliilosopljy and Talucation. All the admissions to tlie Eniversity 
i\ere made by the Admission Gommitit(‘e, which began its work <m 
tJie 25t]i of September and finished it on the dOtli. after wiiicb date 
no admissions w^ere imuhn ddie proportion of day-scliolars \\a> 
reduced to per cent., and still fuithm' reductions wall have to ]>e 
made next year. The number of admissions wa.s 4(>1, and including 
]>ost-graduates the total number of .students in the University dur¬ 
ing 1929-30 wnas 922. The Avorking and results of the vaiiou^- 
I niAn'isity examinations duj-ing the year were satisfactory. I’ro- 
niotion examinations for the Junior M..V., H.A., M.Sc. and B.S( . 
(lasses haAH^ been introduced, and endeavours are being made 
to organize a pjopei- tutorial systeju. Tl)(‘ M.A. and H..\. 
IHmonrs classes are already receiving legiilai- tutorial instruction. 
and altbongli, OAving to inadec^uacy of staff, some Departmem- :uc 
not yet in a position to make such provision for the B.A. Pass 
students, it is hoped that this defect wu’ll soon be remedied. 
These developments should tend to improA^e the general intellectual 
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level of the sUulents considerably and to create a satisfactory 
academic atmosphere. The University Union continued to 
be the chief focus of the intellectual activities of the student com¬ 
munity and a useful training ground for public life. Besides hold¬ 
ing a number of successful meetings, it organized in January an 
“ All-India Debate which drew competitors from distant parts 
of the country. The Literary Societies of the University have given 
ample proof of animation. The distinguivshed scholars who read 
papers under their auspices included Professor Morison, of Arm¬ 
strong College, University of Durham, the Bev. Father Heras, 
S.J., and Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal,—whose profound and stimu¬ 
lating lectures on the Philosophy of Islam were an academic event 
of great importance. The reorganization of residential life 
in the University was seriously taken in hand during the year, 
and a scheme has been drawn up which will make each Hall a self- 
contained unit and bring the senior members of the stajf into closer 
personal touch with the students. Various members of the staff 
have been devoting themselves to reseaiches in tludj- respective 
subjects. Professor Mohammed Habib had in the ])ress an English 
translation of Amir Khusrau’s Khuzainul FutiiJi ’’ and was 
shortly to bring out a fresh translation of Earishta’s “ (Tulslnm-i- 
IbrahimiF Dr. Zafarul Hasan was engaged in the preparation of a 
work on the “ Fhilosoiihy of Kant ”, and a book of his entitled 
Monisrnus Spinozas ” was in the press in Germany. Dr. Hadi 
Hasan edited the Diwan of “ Falaki ” and his monograjdi on 
Falaki-i-Shirwani: Ilis Fife, Times and Works had already 
been published by the Iloyal Asiatic Society in Londo/i. Maulvi 
Abdul Aziz Memon contijiued his la])ours in the held of Oiiental 
research. The membership of the Ijyiton Liluary was made 
compulsory for all the students of the University; the total number 
of volumes in tlie general section was neaily 20,000 and there were 
7,42d printed volumes and 621 manuscripts in the Oriental section. 
The Subhanullah Library, which is the generous gift of Maulvi 
Subhanullah Khan Saheb, Gorakpur, contains more than 4,000 
Oriental books including a considerable proportion of rare and 
valuable manuscripts; during the year Its. 12,000 were s])ent on the 
})urchaso of books and periodicals; nevcrtlielcss this ex])enditure 
has been found inadequate and the Library docs not at ])resent satisfy 
the needs even of the students. The University Training Corps 
has proved distinctly popular, and although during 1929-30 C ” 
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Coinpany, of which the Aligarh unit forms a part, could not main¬ 
tain the first position it had secured in the previous year, it suc¬ 
ceeded in winning a number of trophies. If the Aligarh unit can 
be raised to the status of a full company it should do even better, 
since it would than be homogeneous and self-contained. lJuring 
the year the Building Department in the University was 
particularly active. A new building for the Training College was 
completed and a number of staff quaiters were under construc¬ 
tion. The remaining portion of the “ Kachcha Barracks ” was 
demolished and the Chemistry Laboratory extended. Arrange¬ 
ments weie also being made to erect a new building between 
the Mumtaz and MacDonnel Hostels, which will make the Moh- 
sinul Mulk Hall a compact unit. The Tibbiya College under¬ 
went considerable improvements during the ])eriod, the laborator\^ 
having l>een provided with X-ray equipment and a collection of 
pathological specimens, which will enable the students to receive 
training in the latest methods of diagnosing diseases. The Anato¬ 
mical Museum was sup])lied with a laig*e collection of models 
from Europe covering all the systems of human anatomy, and the 
Department of Physiology was properly equipped. The Hon’ble 
Justice Dr. Sir Shah Mohammad Sulaiman acted as temporary 
Vice-Chancellor of the University until the 20th of October, 
when he was relieved by Nawab Masood Jung (Dr. Syed Boss 
Masood), the permanent Vice-Chancellor. Mr. E. A. Horne, M.A., 
I.E.S., was appointed Pro-Vice-Chancellor on the 7th of July, 
1029, and >ook charge from Mr. M. M. Sharif on the 12th of 
September. 

In last year's Ileport ]>articulars were given of the financial 
difficulties in which the Benares Hindu University had been in¬ 
volved, which were not dissimilar to those experienced by Aligarh, 
and which, also, were to a large extent sohed by an augmenfation 
in the sums received or receivable from the Grovernment of India,— 
vvliich amounted during the ])criod under leview to a recurring 
grant of Its. d lakhs annually plus a non-recurring grant of Its. 1> 
lakhs spread over the years 1929-dO, 1980-31 and 1931-32. During 
the year the progress of the University was satisfactory. The total 
number of students on the rolls was 2,533. Some changes w^ere made 
in the courses of study. Agricultural Botany having been introduced 
as an independent subject for the M.Sc. Examination, and a Certi¬ 
ficate Examination in French and German having been instituted. 
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Alterations were also effected in connection with the degree in 
Teaching, and in the faculties of Oriental Ijeaniing and Tlieology, 
the system of examination in parts (Khandas) having been intro¬ 
duced. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, M.A., D. Litt., 
endowed a pj izo during Ihe year called the Ilamakashi Prize, io be 
awarded to the student who stands first in Minamsa, and Pandit 
Mahabir Prasad Dvivedi, the veteran Hindi journalist, endowed 
three scholarships for poor and deserving students. A donation of 
Ps. 7,500 wns also received from Seth Baboonandan Indar Attar- 
wala for the encouragement of tlie study of Hindi language and 
lit^ature, and Stdh Panieshwar Das Birla provided tlie University 
with Rs. 25,000 for the creation of sch()larshi])s for women siudenis 
in addition to those which had already ])een endowed by Seth 
^Tlianashyam Das Birla. Some years ago Setli Mulraj Khatau of 
Bombay and his two nephews. Seths 'riicumdas and (ioidhandas, 
gave Rs. lakhs for founding a Women's Uollege in the Uni¬ 
versity, but theie Avas some delay in giving effect to their wishes, 
wliicli, iiowever, bad the adAuntage (d ]>ringing an additioJi of 
Rs. 84,000 to the endoAvment by Avay of interest. Tlie terms of 
ilie gift Avere that Rs. 50,000 {}dv.^ the sum that accrued as 
intei’cst) should be sjient on building the class-rooms, hostel, and 
so forth, and the balance of Rs. 2 lakhs should be kept intact 
as an endoAvment; and tliat the tuition in the college minst be 
entirely free and the students must not be chaTged any rent foi' 
the rooms in the hostel occupied by them. The buildings whicli 
have noAV been constructed, however, cost more than*Rs. 1 lakh. 
Prom the interest on the remainder,—amounting to about 
Rs. 12,000 a year,—the expenses of the College and its hostel are 
met. Some twenty acres of land wdthin the University are en¬ 
closed to form the compound of the Women’s College. Two other 
important gifts to the University require mention. One was the 
sum of Rs. 50,000 received from Seth Jugal Kishore Birla for 
the collection of books in different languages on the Bhagwad- 
Gita and for the promotion of its study. It is proposed to have 
a separate section in the liibrarv called the Gita-Bhavan, AivUere 
translations and treatises relating to the Gita will be collected; 
and a committee called the Gita Saniiti was formed to draAv up 
schemes to fulfil the object of the donor. The other Avas the gift 
from Mr. P. Ohowdhury, Barrister-at-Law of Calcutta, of his valu¬ 
able collections of French books, totalling 1,312 volumes, to the 
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University Library. Tbe colleetion is especially Ti{;h in historical 
■works of considerable rarity, and Ixlles. lefti'cs, fiction and memoirs 
are also well represented. Tbe year was also remarkable for con¬ 
siderable improvement in the University buildings. The construc¬ 
tion of the dissection hall for the (kdlege of Ayurveda was com¬ 
pleted, and the Gymnasium to be called the Shivaji Vyayamashala 
was nearing completion at the end of the period nmler review. 
The Library and Agricultural College buildings were under 
construction and it was expected that they would be ready by 
December JOdO. Of the research work accomplished, the most 
im})ortant item Avas y>robably the thesis presented by Mr. Lhikham 
Tiul Atreya. M.A., Assistant Professoi- of Pln'losophy, oniitled 
“ 77/c Ph ilosophy of Yof/n rnf^isilia for the degree of Doctoi; of 
Tiiteiature. u]Aon wliidi the examiners made a Amiy favourable 
re]>ort. Ccuisiderable progress was made during the year in the 
publication of text-books on Hindi of the Intermediate and Uni¬ 
versity Standard, in accord an (;e with the terms of the grant of 
Ks. 50,000 made two years ag*o by Selh Ghanashyam Das Bij'la. 
The Universit 3 ^ Couiicil appointed a Hoard of Editors and Authors, 
and entrusted to them tiu' ]U‘e])araiion of suitable text-books 
of ilie Tnterniediat/' standard. l»ooks on civics, liistovA-, logic, 
economics, chemistry, pln^sics, zoology, botany, and mathema¬ 
tics were in the press, and son/e of them Avere to be ])nblished in 
duly 1950. The Hoard j)ro])Osed to take up later the preparation 
of text-hooks of the UiiiAersity standard. 

The report of the Delhi University Enquiry Committee, 
apj)oiiited by tlie GoveriiTnent of India in 1927, AAdiich outlined a 
scheme for the UniAersity’s future deA'elopment, and which was 
discussed in the previous issue of this Deport, was still under con¬ 
sideration by the Government during the year. There are, there- 
foi‘(\ few matters of importance to discuss in resjiect of the pei’iod 
under review. Applications were put forward by two of the recog¬ 
nized Intermediate Colleges during the year to have their stains 
raised to that of Degree Colleges. The authorities of the Anglo- 
Arabic Intermediate College were of opinion that there Avas a 
demand for a Degree College for the Muhammadan community 
of Delhi, and that the opening of degree classes Avould 
help the deA'elopment of the College, and stimulate higher 
education among the Muhammadans of Delhi and the surround¬ 
ing districts. The UniA'er'iity accordingly ])ermiited the 
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College, with the approval of the Governor-General in Council, 
to open B.A. claswses in October 1929, and to teach certain 
specified subjects up to the B.A. standard. The 0)nnnercial 
Intermediate College likewise proj^osed to open degree classes and 
teach certain commercial subjects, for which hitlierto there has been 
no provision in the University. The proposal was accepted by the 
ITniversity, but had not, at the time of writing, received the assent 
of the Governor-General in Council. Jn addition, a demand lor 
a Degree College for women was being raised. There has been a 
steady in(;rease in the number of wmmen students in th(^ Univer.'^iiy 
in recent years, and during 1928-29 more than 10 students were 
studying in post-intermediate classes. As there is at present only 
an Intermediate College for women,—the Indra])rastha Girls’ In¬ 
termediate College,—these post-intermediate students had to under¬ 
take their studies in men’s Colleges. In any case the authorities of 
the Intermediate College, which is situated in a crowded part of the 
city, have been for some time considering the possibility of moving 
it to a more suitable site, and the Government of India has recently 
agreed to give theiii tlie first refusal of Alipur House, in the Civil 
Lines, as soon as it is vacated, and have granted tlnnii a sum of 
K/S. 60,000 to help them to meet the cost, wdiich will arnoTint to 
Bs. 1,25,000. This should give the institution a better chance of 
raising itself in time to the status of a re(‘ognized Degree College 
for women. Gne other noteworthy event of tlie year was the 
institution of B.A. Honours Courses in all subjects under the 
control of the Faculty of Arts; a feature of these courses is the 
introduction of a qualifying test in the vernacular as well a,N in 
English. A^ernacular tests have also been established for most of 
the other courses under the Fatuilty. 

In previous issues of this lleport ihe changes i]i the educational 
services that resulted from the introdiK-tion of the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Ileforms have from time to time been referred to. During 
the year under review, in accordance wdth the instructions issued 
to local Governments in March 1927, the Goveimments of Madras, 
Bihar and Orissa, and the Central Provinces submitted for the 
scrutiny of the Government of India the schemes they had drawn 
up for the organization of ihe new sujjerior educational services. 
These were approved generally. The scheme ])repared by the 
Government of Burma was under consideration in consultation with 
the local Government. l\vo other events of interest that occurred 
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(hiring the year deserve mention. The one was the decision made 
by the Government of India that a special post of Superintendent 
of Education for Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, and Central India should 
be created, in order that the Educational Commissioner with the 
Government of India mig^ht be relieved of the responsibilities which 
have hitherto devolved on him in this connection; and negotia¬ 
tions for filling the new post were in progress at the end of the 
period under review. The other was the establishment of a Com¬ 
mittee,—as a result of a insolution on the education of girls and 
women which was put forward by the Bev. Mr. Chatterjee in the 
Legislature during the period covered by the previous issue of this 
Beport,—to investigate tfie whole (|ucstion of primary education in 
the centrally administered areas. The Committee was constiliited 
in Seplemher 1929 under the chairmanshij) of the ]vlucation‘al 
Commissioner with the Government of India, and during the year* 
it visited Delhi, Ajmer-Merwara, and the North West Frontier 
Province, wheie it examined witnesses and recorded evidence. Its 
report, however, had not been submitted to the Government of 
India at the conclusion of the period with which we are dealing. 



CHAPTER IX. 


The Advancement of Science. 

It lias been customary in previous issues of this Report to 
undertake a brief description of the annual achievements of tlie 
Archa?ological Survey, and this year it is proposed to make the 
experiment of expanding the archicological section into a Chapter in 
which various other scientific undertakings will also be consideri'd. 
We have already seen something of the work wliich is taking place 
under Government auspices in Agjicultiiral and Veterinary 
Research, rorcstry, Meteorology, and Medicine, but apart from 
these sciences, and Arclneology, it seems desirable in a work 
of this kind to give the reader an idea of some of the other scientific 
activities which are fostered by the Goveinment, and in addition 
of a fcAv of the outstanding recent achievements of independenl 
scientific research in the chief academic centres of India. 

So much for the objects and structuie of tin’s Ciiapter. Let us 
now procecul to our discussion of tin* Indian Arciia‘ology. Liie 
Arclneological Survey was fij-st established in 18b2, but its real his¬ 
tory dates from 40 years later, when its activities were drastically 
reorganized and enlivened under iiOrd (hirzon’s administration. 
Since then the extent of its accomplishment has been remarkable. 
Not only has it undertaken the investigation, preservation, and 
repair of a very large number of the sjdendid jnonumonts and build¬ 
ings dating back to tlie III century ILC. which India w*as known to 
possess,—and wdiich w^us the function for wdiich it was primarily 
constituted,—but it has also achieved some epocb-makiiig triumph^ 
ill the field of pure researcli, w liicli have throw ii a flood of unexpec ted 
light upon the early history of India and tlie origins of civilization 
as a whole. The discovery in of material denionstratini;- 

that there had been, in the Nortli-AVestern poition of the country 
at any rate, a hitherto eiitiiely unsuspected and astonishingly 
elaborate civilization as long :ig<» as 4,()()0 B.C., aroused intense 
interest throughout the scientific world, and may truly be said to be 
one of the most suggestive and important of the many fine achieve¬ 
ments of modern archoeology. 

Although no sensational discoveries were made by the Depart¬ 
ment during the year under review, further survey of the prehistoric 
sites in India yielded striking evidence of their widespread distri- 
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biition and also of the fact that they are not all attributable to one 
civilization. Since the original discovery of the chalcolithic 
culture in the Indus basin, several attempts have been made to dis¬ 
cover evidences for its existence in adjacent regions. In 1925 the 
Superintendent of the Siirvey in the Frontier Circle investigated a 
part of the Northern area of the Kalat State, and in 192G-2T Sir 
Aur(‘l Stein toured through Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan, 
and extended his researches io Southern Baluchistan in 1927-28, with 
the icsult that a large niimbei- of prehistoric sites have been traced 
and recorded in tlie Memoirs of the Survey. But very little was 
known of similar sites in th(‘ Indus Basin itself,—excepting, nf 
couj’se, ^lohenjodaro and Ilara])pa,—and it w'as therefore felt desir¬ 
able that the survey of that area should be undertaken during ilie 
•cold weather of 1929-^0. The task was entrusted to Mi-. N. 
Majumdar, Assistant Superintendent for ExploratioTi, who started 
his reconnaissance in the Deltaic region and carried it Northward 
.as far as the Sukkur District. IIis journey extended over 1,590 
aniles, in the course of which nnue than a hundred inounds vere 
examined. At three places only did he find material of prehistoric 
interest, namely at Tharro Hill near Gujo on the road from Karachi 
to Tatta; at Amri near the station ol that junne on the Hohri-Kotri 
Section of the Norili-Western Bailwa}'; and at Chanhudaro Jitiar 
the village of .lamal Kiriyo, between Sakrand and Nawabshah. The 
Tharro Hill site was already known to the Department, having 
yielded a number of chert Hakes. At Chanhudai*o liis investigations 
c hvarly established tlie prehistoric character of the mounds, which 
yielded remains of brick buildings and a masoiny wall, painted 
pottery, beads, copptw and chert implements, terracotta ligniim's, 
and three square seals of ]>aste,—all of which closely resemble tlie 
antiquities recovered at Mohenjodaro, with which Chanhudaro must 
therefore be coiitempoi aly. At Amri a iiumbei- of cbei t flakes lyiiio- 
at the base of one of the mounds suggested tlie existence of interest¬ 
ing prehistorie remains. Trial ex(‘avations brought to light the 
remains of stone walls of two strata of occu])afion. The iipjicr 
stratum yielded painted pottery and other relics akin to those troin 
^lohenjodaro, while from the low'cr stratum embedded in the silt 
of the Indus tvas recovered a peculiar tyjie of thin painted ware of 
entirely different fabric and ornament, and resembling pottery from 
Baluchistan and Seistan. This stratification brings out the remark¬ 
able fact that manv of the sites in Baluchistan and Seistan must 
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have been antecedent to the Indus vallej’^ culture, and that in the 
Indus Valley itself the earliest civilization is not that represenied 
at Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 

An interesting discovery was also made in the Punjab during the 
year. At Kotla Nihang near llupar in the Amhala District, four 
trial trenches in a large natural mound revealed chert weights, 
pottery, heartshaped lerracottas and bricks, indistinguishable from 
those recovered at Ilarappa and Mohenjodaio. The structural 
remains were scanty, and the site could never liave been very im¬ 
portant, but the presence of traces of the Indus valley civilization so 
faV to the East, and relatively close to the wtiter-shed of the Sutlej 
and Jumna, renders it highly improbable that this culture was con¬ 
fined to the Indus Valley. There can in fact be hardly a doubt that 
^it’extended into the (iaiiges Basin, and it is hoped that definite 
proofs of this may ultimately be discovered. 

At Mohenjodaro itself, the excavations which were described in 
our Report last year have continued, and an area of some 17,000 
square yards has now been cleared to a de])th of about 18 feet below 
the surface, while in parts deeper digging has almost reached water 
level. Here,—as also at Taxila,—the building construction im¬ 
proves as the lower levels are readied, and the earlier periods would 
seem to have been Mohenjodaro’s palmy days. As might be anti¬ 
cipated, the excavation of the lower {strata has not yielded so rich a 
harvest of antiquities as that of the superficial levels, but those 
which have been recovered are of considerable interest, and moie- 
over prove that the art of the seal cutter and the technique of other 
industries was of a very high order during the earlier ])eriod8 of 
occupation. This deep digging has exposed further portions of the 
important street which we mentioned last year, and which must have 
been one of the main arteries of the city. It averages 32 feet in 
width and has been traced for about a third of a mile, and an idea 
of its importance may be obtained from the plate reproduced 
opposite, Avhere modern bullock carts and foot passengers are seen 
in it and show that it afforded ample room for more than Bvo lines 
of traffic. In the course of excavating this street to the level 
shown in the plate, fiA^e clearly defined periods of occupation 
were passed through, each with its own drainage system. At one 
period an attempt had evidently been made to provide a better 
surface for the roadway than mere beaten earth, by means of a layer 
of broken bricks and small potsherds cemented together with clay, 
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which proved to be so hard that it could only be removed with 
difficulty by the excavators. It would seem that it was only during 
the later period that the doors of the houses on either side opened 
on to the main street; in earlier days all the houses were entered 
from narrow lanes parallel with or leading oif from it. Unless 
there were windows high up in the walls both Jagadex of this 
street must have been somewhat uninteresting, but the walls have 
been raised and added to so frequently that all evidence of windows 
or balconies, if they ever existed, has entirely disappeared. 

At llarappa the excavations and investigations described ii'i 
previous years have continued. One of the low-lying portions of 
the site has now yielded abundant skeletal remains; in one small 
area alone,—10 by 13 feet wide and from 4 to 6 feet below 
surface,—no less than 20 skulls and other human and animal^ 
remains were discovered, together with vessels of various fojnis 
which were apparently funerary deposits. Besides these seemingly 
complete burials in open ground, 110 burial jars were recovered on 
another part of the site, similar to those which we biiefly mejitioned 
in last year’s Iteport. All these jars were originally covered with 
inverted bowls, flasks, handled lids or large potsherds. Detailed 
examination of their contents has yet to be undertaken, but the 
results are likely to be of great value to the anthropologist. So fin-, 
only 27 of these numerous vessels have been examined and weie 
found to contain skulls and human bones, and are apparently frjK - 
tional burials. The decoration on their surfaces, although by no 
means elaboi«ate, is extremely interesting, and consists chiefly of 
chevrons, wavy lines, and crude representations of peacocks, deer, 
goats, birds, and sometimes human figures. Peculiarly significant 
are the paintings on one of the jars whereon are depicted tliiee 
flying j)eacocks alternating with stars, and with a human figuie 
placed horizontally within the body of each bird. This suggests 
that the peacock may liave been believed to carry the ethereal body 
of the dead to the Abode of Bliss, and possibly accounts for the 
strong superstitious feeling for this bird which is still so marked in 
many paits of India. In one of the trenches a second stratum of 
burials lias been exposed revealing both complete and fractional 
burials together with funerary pottery, whicli may prove to be of 
considerable cultural importance, since they are entirely diflerent 
from the pot burials just described. In this area traces of walls were 
met with, although generally speaking the structural remains at 
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Harappa are scanty; recent clearance in another part ot llie site 
has moreover disclosed the foundations of a really large building, 
but until the remains of later structures have been removed it can¬ 
not of course be properly investigated. Of tlie small antiquities 
discovered during the year the most notable were numerous picto- 
graphic seals and sealings, copper tools and arms, objects of faience, 
and pottery of veiy varied types. 

AVe may now turn to consider the work of tlie Department iii 
connection with sites and monuments that fall within the ordinary 
historical periods. In lecent years we have devoted a considerable 
amount of space to a descri])tion of tlie arclucologicuil work at Taxila 
and the excavations of the Sc.ytlio-lkuthian cdly of Sirkap. Of the 
various discoveries made during the period now uiuh'r review, the 
most striking were several small hoards of jewellery found by Sir 
John Marshall, consisting of bangles, b^acidets, iinger-iiiigs, 
rosettes, a hair and two interesting little jeliefs of Eros and the 
winged Aphrodite. All these objects are gold and many aie 
encrusted with coloured paste or gems,—turquoise, garuet, amber, 
crystal, and ojiaque black and white stones. Along with them were 
a. few articles of silver,—including two small dishes bearing brief 
inscription in Kliaroshtlii, a bowl and flask, four anklets, and a 
dozen coins belonging to the close of the Ihwtliian or beginning of 
the Kushan epoch. In design and technique they resemble tlie 
jewellery found in previous seasons at Sirkap, but the pieces 
unearthed this year are the first in which the decoration of 
eiicjaisted stones and paste was in a relatively good state of pre- 
S(*rvatioii; they thus enable us to form a much (dearer idea of tlie 
oiiginal beauty of tliis type of Avork, in whi(*h an oriental richness 
of colouring is combined Avith forms Avhich in some exanqiles are 
distinctly Hellenic. Two of the pieces have a peculiar inlerest of 
their oAvn, one because it places beyond question the genuineness of 
a similar medallion purchased some years ago from a dealer, and 
tlic oilier, because it closely resembles certain ear-pendants—wliich 
had also been purchased and Avliich were stolen from Die Lahore 
M usimni to which they had been tcinpoiarily loaned. The jeAvelleiy 
in the Taxila Museum iioav forms by far the finest collection in 
India, A fcAv pieces from the lihir Mound belong to the Mauryan 
period, but the bulk of it is referable to the beginning of the 
Kuslian epoch,—that is, to about the end of the I ceniiiry A.D. 
Evidently Taxila must liaA^e been Ausiled at tin’s time by some cata- 
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sti oplie,—probably a liostilo invasion,—which Ciiiised the iiihabitanTs- 
to hide away their valuables in haste. ]Sh)tlHng else would seem to 
account for the presence of so many buried treasures; for of ilie few 
houses of this period that have siuvived there is liardly one wheie 
some deposit of value iias not been unearthed, whereas tlie buildings 
ol the vScytho-J?arthian atid lower strata, though far more numerous, 
have yielded scarcely any ^old or silver ol)jects. With tlie deepejo 
ing' of the excavations in Sirhap it has ]>e(toine iiKueasinglv clear 
that the strecits in the earlier (‘.iti(‘s were in the same alignmeTil as 
those of the latter, and tliat the unusually syninietivical planning 
this city must he ascrilHid at least to the time of the Baclrian 
bnt'eks. Moreover, as the spade goes deeper, buildirjg eoristructioTi 
is Siam to improve, llie lemains ot the third and fourth sliata beiiiL’' 
distinctly superior to thovse of tlie seC(Uid. althougli less nutssive iliau 
those of tlie fifth. Altogether six tvell-defined strata have now heerr 
brnught to light within a space of ::J() feet from tlie siinai'e. Such 
an ac'.cumnlation of su(‘c.essive setthunents might well be‘ suppose*j 
to vepresejit long cejituries of growth and det ay ; actually, ]if»wever. 
ii is noAV virtually certain tiiat the fiist ol these cities is no older 
than the IV centiny B.C. tuid tlie last no later than the I centuiv 
A.l). 

The excavations of the large Monastery of Paliarpur, in tj/C 
Uajsliaiii District of Ihuigal, whi(di liave been in piogi'ess lor some 
time, Avere limited diiriiig the year to a tliorough examination of the 
toniidations of the main chamber that onee ci’OAvned the topmo-t 
ten-ace of the structure, and to the clearance* of the double chamberv 
fuj niing the IJiortljerii and Western vsidcs of the monastic quadranode. 
Dver a hundred cells have been exposed and, except for t.he 
Southern and South-J^histerii portions of the quadrangle, the Avhole 
vihara, the largest ever discovered in India, is now open to vicAA'. 
It is lioped that by Jiext year the excavation of this most interesting 
iiionasteiy Avill have been completed. The antiquities lecovered 
this year were scanty, a few stone and bronze statuettes and an 
inscidbed pillar with a XII century epigraph being the Jiiost note¬ 
worthy. Some ])rogT-ess can also he reported concerning tlie exploi a- 
tinr, of tlie extensive aT.d important Buddhist site at Xalanda. in 
Bihar and (irissa. The loAver levels of occupation of Monastery VJT 
were excavated, and MoiiavStery VIIT, which consists of 36 cells and 
a large chaitya in the middle of an extensive conrtyard, w'as cleared. 
Apart from the structural remains, the mo.st interesting finds weie 
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eight beautiful images of bronze and stone. Further excavation oi 
the Nagarj unikon da site in the Guntur District of the Madras 
Presidency resulted in the recovery of a number of beautiful and 
interesting bas-reliefs of the Amaravati style. Excavations in 
Burma were undertaken at Halin in the Shwebo District, at Ok- 
Ibome, and Pagan, but save for an inscription in Pyii and a carved 
stone decorated with figures, presumably of Pvu date, very lliih* oV 
importance was recovered. A site in private ownership near Bassein 
yielded an inscription in Tabling and Pali of the XV-XVI century. 

The numerous antiquities recovered by excavation (‘annot as a 
matter of course be straightway placed in archaeological museum'^ 
for they are frequently found to be much altered and decomj'osed 
owing to having lain buried so long, and consequently reciuire 
elaborate treatment before they can be safely exposed to ai? 
Formerly such treatment was carried out in the museums, Vnii i" o* 
now entrusted to the Department’s Archaeological Chemist. During 
the year under review 980 antiquities of metal, faience, steatite, 
ivory, birch hark, and so forth were treated under his direction in 
tile departmental laboratories, and he and Dr. Gulia of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Survey have been responsible for the prcvservation of the skeletal 
jemains recovered at the prehistoric cemeteries at llara])pa. Ilis 
advice has also been sought by departmental officers in sucii problems 
connected with the preservation of ancient moTniments as the de¬ 
struction of vegetation, the elimination of paint, dirt, w’hitewash 
and mildew, the control of bees and other insects, and the causes of 
tlie decay of stone. lie also examined specimens of glaze for the 
Archscological Department of the Government of Ceylon, and at the 
rc(]uest of the Bam pur Durbar was deputed to advise on the preser¬ 
vation of a valuable collection of manuscripts and paintings in the 
State Library. The nature and composition of the metals, alloys, 
ceramic materials, mortars, pigments, medicines, and other objects 
recovered by excavation at Mohenjodaro and Ilarappa, have also 
been subject to his investigation, and the results throw considerable 
light on the technical processes of the Indus civilization. 

With the object of making its museums more attractive centres 
of reseai’ch and education, special attention has recently been devoted 
by the Department to the proper display of its collections. The 
o]>ening and arrangement of the Taxila Museum w^as described in 
(iUT Report last year, and as we have seen it now contains an extra¬ 
ordinarily fine collection of antique jewellery. In the Central 
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Asian Antiquities Museum at IN^ew Delhi the paintings on silk and 
other antiquities from Cejitral Asia have now heen exhibited along 
with ])ieliistorie pottery IVoni Baluciiistan. At Sanialli, us the 
result of the fre(]uent excavations of the site, tlie Museum had 
become overcrowded, and the exhibits illustrating the hivstory of 
plastic art iji Eastern India fi om the III century IbC. to the A III 
ceTitury A.D. had fallen out of chronological se(|ueiice. All ill- 
])rcservcd or artistically inferior specimens lliat are of interest to 
students only have therefore been reli^gated to a private hall, and 
tJie main ])ublic galJeiit's ]»ave been devoted exclusively to tlie 
exhibition in proper order of the inoi'e obviously instructive aifd 
im])ortant objects. The new airangenient i< well shown in t}j<‘ 
plate re])rodueed opposite. Tlie central hall and the verandah to 
the South now contain some of the best-known masterpieces 
of Indian art;—magnificent Mauryan sculpt in es such as the 
Asokii Tiion Capital and portrait heads: the colossal Bodhisattva 
with its umbrella as a representative of the iMathura School; fine 
(examples of Sunga decorati vcj ai't: and the cboic(‘.st produclions of 
the local (iupta Scliocd, including su])erb images of the Buddha 
and exquisilively carved architectural ])ieces. 

The Ejiigrapliical Section of the Snrvej^ has not only examinet! 
inscrijitions discovei-ed by its own vstafl, l)ut also 1 Kanaiesc 

inscriptions belonging to the Bombay JvaiJiatak and Bollary Avhii;h 
were transferred from the office of the AVestern Circle, and In addi¬ 
tion various ijiscriptions and seals received fiom the Arclueological 
Commissioner, of (h'ylon and from private per>()ns. Tliia'e parts oi 
tlie E])i(jrulilila Indicd were issued during the year, and material 
for five more jiarts sent to the Press In reporiing last year iijion 
the newly discovered rock Edicts of Asoka at Yerragudi, \\(^ 
remarked that Edieds VI and XII had not been traced. Subsequent 
leseaich by the Epigrapliical stall has, however, brought them to 
light, and the ^Terragudi recension is now complete, and the inscrip¬ 
tions will shortly be published. Besides the '' Indica ’’ 

the Department has been responsible for the issue during the year 
of a large number of yjublications on exploration, monuments, archi¬ 
tecture and numismatics, of wEich the most important was un¬ 
doubtedly Sir Aurel Stein’s great work “ Innermost Asia ” in which 
the results of his last expedition to Central Asia are described. The 
authoritative account of the excavations at Mohenjodaro, wEich, as 
we explained last year, is being compiled by Sir John Marshall, and 
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wJiicli lias been eagerlv awaited, is expected to go to tlie press in 
19:10. 

We may appropriately bring this brief section to a conclusion by 
giving an indication of tlie buildings and monuments of ordinary 
bisiorical interest upon wliicb the attention of the Department ha» 
been chiefly concentrated during the year. As we have already 
mentioned, this work, although far less spectacular than what we 
have hitherto been describing, is the main function of the Depart¬ 
ment, occupying tlie greater jiart of tlie time of its stalf and absorb¬ 
ing the bulk of tlie funds put at its disposal bv the Government of 
India. Some idea of the exient of these activities can be gauged 
from the fact that the number of monuments ot arclneologicaJ 
importance for which it has been made responsible throughout the 
length and breadth of the country is well over 3,000. During the 
yea I under review' its attentions have heen distrihuted .mainly as 
follows :—In the .Punjab, the gardens and courtyards of tlie Jiaiioie 
Fort, and the Baijnath temjde in the Kangra District; in Delhi 
Province, Safdarjang’s tomh, Puraiia Qila, Ghaziud-Din's tomb, 
('hausatli Kliamba, and Bijai Maudal; in the Fniied Proviiu-es,. 
tlie fort and Taj Mahal at Agra, Akbarhs tomb at Sikandra, the 
so-culled Mint at Fateh])ur Sikri, the Id Gah at Bajiri. the 
mosipie and tomb of Makhdum Jahaniaii, the Gupta temple at 
Deogarh, and the Lakhamandal temple in the Delira Dun District; 
in the Bombay Presidency, the Faria Bag palace at Alimednagar, 
the Shaiiwar Wada at Poona, tlie Mansar tank at Viranigam, vSiddi 
Sayyad's masjid at Ahmedabad, the Mahadeva temple at Kaiikan- 
pur, the Gol Gumbaz and vSikandar Adil Shah's tomh at Bijajuir, 
the Sri Dattatraya temple at Chattarki, the Tarakeswar tein])le at 
Hangal, and the tombs of the Faruqi Kings at Thalner; in the 
Central Circle, the monasteries and stupas of Kalanda, Man Singh's 
palace at Itohtas, the ancient walls at Rajagriha, the city walls 
and gatewaiys at Elliclipur, and the Siva temples at Diioti'a 
and Sindkhed Raja; in the Eastern Circle, the excavated temple 
at Paharpur, the XIY Century mosque at Zafar Khan Gazi at 
Tribeni, the Dah Parbatiya temple at Tezpur, the palace of 
the Ahom kings at Garhgaon and the Siva temple at Xigriting; 
in the Madras Presidency, the Asoka Rock inscriptions at 
Jaugada, Gan jam Eort, the ])iitch cemetery at Negapatam, and 
the Choutar's PaLn-e at Mudabidri; in Burma, the Payatlionzu 
temple at Miiinaiithu, the L(»kiinanda pagoda at Thiyipyitsaya, the 
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fort wall of Mandalay, the tomb of King Bodawpaya at Aniarapnra, 
and the buildings on the palace platform at Mandalay. In addition 
a certain amount of work has been undertaken for the Indian States 
of Central India and Itajputana, which, althougli they do not cume 
w'ithin the scope of the Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, are 
tending increasingly to seek the advice and assistance of the Depart¬ 
ment up(in the many and magnificent objects of aicliicolugical 
interest which they contain. During the year special atteiition was 
directed to the Java Stamblui at Chitor, which svas examined by an 
expert committee, wlio uiged the necessity of prompt measures to 
preserve it fiom further movement and deeay. Inspections ha^e 
also l)een made of the ohl palace at ])aiia, wliicli is proi^ably t1i€ 
finest exam})le of early X\"II century domestic architecture in 
India,—as will be realized to some exteni fioni tlie photugi'aph 
reproduced opposite,—and of the Eaisen Fort wliich the Biio])al 
Durbar proposed to have surveyed and preserved. 

Alter Arctiieology, the geographical work undertaken and 
achieved by the Survey of India next claims our attention. The 
primary fiincti<»iL of the Department is the responsibility for all 
topographical surveys and explorations, and the preparation and 
iiiaintenance of goograpliicai maps of the greater part of Southern 
Asia, in tlie past the Department has also carried out the original 
large scale revenue surveys for most of India, and was still conduct¬ 
ing this work for Central and liastern India and Burma up to 19U5, 
when all revenue surveys were handed over to the Provinces con¬ 
cerned. It was lioped to complete tliis seiies by 1930, but owing 
to retrenchment and the war little more than half has been done 
up to date, in spite of the reduction of the scale of survey for less 
important ;aeas. Thus, although new surveys covering an area 
about etpial to that of JCnglaiid are carried out every year, the maps 
of half the country are still very old and only kept Tip to date roughly 
by means of lather perfunctory information supplied by local 
officials; the old maps, also, have an error of about two miles in 
geographical position, being based on a longitude of Madras deter¬ 
mined in 1815. 

Boundary surveys and records of international, state, arid 
provincial frontiers have always formed an important item of the 
De])artment’s topographical work; and in recent years there has been 
considerable progress in the ])reparation of Gnide Maps for impoit- 
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ant cities and military stations, where the 1-inch = 1 mile scale is 
quite inadequate. 

Another extremely important aspect of the Survey’s functions is 
its geodetic work, which includes the construction of the main trigo- 
noineti ical fiamework, extending in some cases far beyond the fron¬ 
tiers of India, and of control net-works of precise levelling based on 
tidal observations; tidal predictions and the publication of tide 
tables for nearly 40 ports between Suez and Singapore; the magnetic 
survey; astronomical, seismographic, and meteorological observa¬ 
tions at llehra Dun; and investigations of the fundamental problems 
ol geodesy, for which India, being placed between tlie greatest high¬ 
lands of the world and a deep ocean extending to the Antarctic, is 
a uniquely favourable site. The geodetic investigations undertaken 
in India have disclosed by far the largest known anomalies in the 
gravitational attraction of the earth’s crust, and those, together with 
the facts provided by the trigonometrical survey, have afforded an 
invaluable basis for estimates of the size and shape of the earth. On 
these terrestrial measuienients of course depend many of the funda¬ 
mental calculations of astronomy and physics. 

In addition to its topographical and geodetic work, which is 
financed from Central revenues, the Department is steadily develop¬ 
ing the policy of aiding local surveys in various ways, on payment 
hy those concerned. These miscellaneous operations include all 
foiest and cantonment surveys; many riverain, irrigation, railway 
and city surveys, and surveys of tea gardens, mining areas and so 
foi’tli. Administrative assistance is also given in aid the revenue 
surveys of various Provinces and States. The Printing Offices of 
the Survey do miieh useful work for oilier (Tovernmeut Departments, 
especially in the pi’eparation of maps and illustrations; and tiie 
Mathematical Instrument Oflice gives valuable aid to Government 
institutions and private iiodies by maintaining a liigli .standard of 
instrumental equipment, especially in connection with, optical work, 
and by the manufacture and repair of high-class instruments whicli 
would otherwise have to be acquired from overseas. The Depart¬ 
ment is also responsible for all survey operations required by the 
Army, and has been rapidly developing measures to meet the greatly 
increasing complexity of modern military requirements, especially 
ill connection with aerial survey work. 

We may now summarize the activities of the Survey during the 
latest period for which detailed information is available, namely the 
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year 1928-29. As regards adniiiiisiration, tlie wliole of India and 
Burma is sub-divided for survey purposes into five Circles, and 
during the year under review the officer in charge of the organization 
as a whole w^as Brigadier B. H. Tlionias, D.S.O., who succeeded 
Brigadier E. A. Tandy as Surveyoi-fTeiieial in December 1928. 
The area surveyed during the year amounted to almost exactly the 
same total as in 1927-28, namely, a round figure of 48,000 square 
miles. The more outstanding features of tliis work include the 
survey by permission of the Bliutanese Durbar of 790 s([uare miles 
of previously unexplored country in Bhutan adjoining Britjsh 
territoiy; the completion of llu‘ survey of (Oiitral—an undertaking 
which required coii^derahle orgaiiizat ion and enteiqn ise, arul during 
which officers with no previous experience of higli climbing worked 
in mountains and glaciated areas ranging np to over 18,000 feet;» 
cadastral vsurveys in the Dera Ismail Khan District of the Xorth- 
West Eroiitier Province; bonndaiy surveys in the (jurgaon District 
of the Punjab; a large scale survey of Kaliana Tank in -Todlipur 
State; boundary surveys in the Bulandshahr District, and traversing 
for air surveys in the Sitapur and Baliraich districts of the United 
Provinces; a city survey of Benares; and estate surveys in the 
Doimbatore, Malabar, Nilgiri and Kadur districts of the Madras 
Presidency and in Travancore Slate. In addition, the normal pro¬ 
gramme of forest, riverain and cantonment surveys was carried on, 
and also the work in connc<‘tion with the Sutlej Valley Irrigation 
project and the Lloyd Barrage in Sind, wliich was referred to in 
our Beport last year. 

Two interesting feats of ex]>loration occurred during the yeai* in 
the Karakoram Bange, for neither of which the Sni vey was actiiaily 
responsible, but in connection with wliicb it nevertheless provided 
some assistance. The first expeditioii was led by His Boyal High¬ 
ness the Duke of Spoleto, and crossed the ^1 uztagh Pass to the Sarjxv 
Laggo glacier and followed up the Shaksgam valley to the Kyagar 
glacier, discovered by the survey of India in 192(). A stereographic 
survey was made of the Baltoro glacier and various meteorological, 
magnetic and pendulum observations were carried out, both on the 
glacier and in Baltistan. The Duke visited Dehra Dun in March 
1929 and compared his pendulum and magnetic instruments with 
those of the Survey. The other expedition was that undertaken by 
the Dutch explorer Mr. P. C. Visser, who was accompanied by 
Khan Sahib Afraz Gul Khan, Extra Assistant Superintendent in 
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iJie Siirve}’. The party suceessfnlly explored the great tributaries 
of the lower Siachen (tlacier, and established the fact that iwo long 
glaciei’S flow North West from the head of the Chong-Kuindan and 
^laniostong glaciers, the first of them being approximately -T) miles 
long. Almost the whole of the iiriex]»lored region of the Upjier 
Nubia valley was surveyed by Mr. Visser and the Khan Sahib. 
Tributaries of the Upper Shyok below Saser Brangsa were next ex¬ 
plored, after which the expedition examined and surveyed the coun¬ 
try ]^iast of the Karakoram pass. At the end of September Khan 
Sahib Afraz Gul Khan was on his way back to Leh , having sui'veyed 
ajiproximately i;3,00() sfjuare miles in. this area. 

The Ilimalayan (■iub, to wliich leference was'made in last year’s 
Eepoit, ])ublis]»ed its first tournal in April, which contained a suin- 
• niary of Central Asian and hlinmlayan Exploration during the 
pievioiis yeaj' and many articles of interest to ilie Department. 

The geodeti(.‘ woi'k (d tiie Survey pr(»gressed satisfactorily during 
the year, though thei’e are few outstanding events to record. At 
Dehra Dun Obseivatory the Boideanx and lliigby wireless time 
signals were legularly leceived l)y day and occasionally by night, 
and latitude was observed once or twice a month with the Zenith 
telesco})e; complete ineteor<dogicaI observations were made daily 
and the results sent to tlie Meteorological Department; contiiiuouB 
record of the three magnetic elements was maintained, and also the 
seismological observations,—19 major and 77 minor earthquakes 
having been recorded during the y^ear (ui the Omori Seismograph; 
and giavitv was measured monthly with brass ' pendulums, 
(fravity observations were also undertaken from time to time at 20 
otliei stations throughout the rc^st of India. The Tidal Observa¬ 
tories at Madras, B;isseiu, liangooii, and Kidderpore were inspected 
during the year, the preparation of the Tide Tables for Basra and 
tlie Indian ports for the year 19d0 was completed, and the Tidal 
Curves for lOflJ were run off the Tide predicting machine. Primary 
triangulations were carried out on the Chittagong series between 
Chittagong and Ealam in Burma, and also in the Mong llsal series 
between Yamethin in Burma and the Siamese border. Out of the 
15,900 miles of high precision levelling required for the new 
geodetic level-nei of India, 7^15 miles were completed during the 
year, making a total of 7,887 miles completed up to date; in addi¬ 
tion 1,470 miles of single levelling on the high precision system was 
carried out in Northern and AYestern India. Secondary levelling 
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was carried out for the Kast Indian iiailwa}' and tlie Governments 
of the Punjab and Burma, to tJie extent of 009, 22o, and 96 miles 
respectively. In addition a considerable amount of tertiary level¬ 
ling was done. Numerous computations were made during the year 
in cojinection with the Lambeit grid, on wliicli surveys would be 
carried out in time of war. 

Ihe publication of maps by the Survey lia> coiiiinued sativS- 
factorily during tlie year, no loss than 710 (le])artniental maps, 
including reprints and new editions, having been issued. In addi¬ 
tion, numerous maps and plajis have been })repared for the Army, 
local Governments, the Hail ways, and otlier organizations. La^tlv 
we may mention the work undertaken by the Survey in connecTinn 
with tfjc Jiianufactuie and re])air of scientific insti nments. liUj-ge 
numbeis of lenses, prisms, colour glasses for telescopes and trun- 
passes, diaphragms for theodolites, graticules for binoculars an<f 
dial-siglits, and other such articles, continiied to he nuuiufaetured 
by the Department, and would otlierwjse have had to be iinpoi’ted 
from abroad; and in addition special scientific a])paratus of various 
kinds was manufactured lor a number of oHicial and other organiza¬ 
tions such as the Punjab Irrigation I)e})artnient, tlie Bengal Pilot 
Service, and the Calcutta Scliool of Tropical Medicine. A eonsidei- 
ahle amount of jepair work was also undertulam for various institn- 
tioiis on such instruments as microscopes, biijocuiars, telescopes, 
prismatic compasses, range-finders and sight dials. TJie total value 
of the manufactures and repairs performed by the Instrument Office 
was about ^lie same as in the previous vear. 

We will now turn to consider the functions and acliievements of 
the Geological Survey. Pjdor to 1851, tlieie was no official Geo 
logical Survey in India, although the Goveriiment had aboadv 
employed geologists fo]- special purposes from time to time. But 
in that year Dr. Thomas Oldham, of the Geological Survey of 
Ireland, was brought out to organize a Geological Survey in India, 
and this has been in eontinuons operation ever since. AVithin a few 
years of its foundation, the strength of the Departments staff was 
12, and this number has been gradually increased until the present 
total strength of the gazetted scientific stab' is :i6,—a number wliich 
in view of the vast tracts of country to be investigated, and the 
lichness of India’s mineral deposits, must he regarded as small: 
at any rate it is far from comparing in size with the staff emjdoytd 
for surveys of equivalent areas in Europe and North America. The 
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principal justification for the maintenance of an official Geological 
Survey by the State is that it stimulates the exploitation of the 
coTintry’s mineral resources, since Sj'^stematic geological investiga¬ 
tion reveals the conditions under which minerals of economic value 
occur, and thus renders it possible for prospecting operations to be 
conducted by private enterprise upon an intelligent basis. Hut 
apart from the purely utilitarian benefits to be dei ived from it, the 
establishment of a Geological Survey niay be considered to be well 
justified from the broader (oiltural and intellectual point of view, 
since it is obviously desirable that a self-i‘espe(‘ting country should 
acguinnlate as much scientific inforMiation as possible concerning the 
compositio]) aJid striK'tiire of the foundations upon Avhich everything 
else in its territories is snpporled. 

■ In Older to provide scientists and the geneial public with ac- 
"CUiate information concerning the systematic researches which it 
lias conducted during the 79 years that have elajised simro its 
foundation, the Department undertakes the issue of three distinct 
scientific publications at regular intervals. The first of them, 
known as the “ Memoirs of the. Geological Survey of Judia was 
slarted in 1859 and has now reached Vol. LVJTI; it contains com- 
preliensive studies of the geology of jiarticular tracts of country and 
accounts of the resources of India in mineials, such as coal, man¬ 
ganese-ore and petroleinn. The second scries of publications is the. 
“ Pahvoniologia Indica ” which was instituted for the description 
of the collections of fossils obtained during the operations of the 
Survey. These collecfions are sent to those who specialize in the 
study of the various groups nf animals and plants concerned, the 
specimens described being treated as type fossils and stoied in a 
special colllecfion for referenee purposes. The “ Palaontologia 
Indiea lias been in existence since 18G1, and is handsomely illus¬ 
trated. The third series of volumes, known as the “ Records of the 
Geological Surrey of India. w'as first issued in 18G8 and now con¬ 
sists of sixty-three volumes. In addition to these ^hree major 
publications seveial special woiks, smdi as “ A Manual of the 
Geology of ludia a ** Bihliography of Indian Geology and Phy¬ 
sical Geography and various guides to the geological collections 
in the Indian Museum have been issued by the Department from 
time to time. 

Another function of the Department is the assistance it has 
rendered to geological education in India for many years by furnish- 



ing lectillers to various colleges and institutions. At present 
lecturciis are provided at the PresideiKjy College, Calcutta, the 
Bengnl Engineering College, Sibpur, and the Forest Research 
Institute and College, Dehra Dun, whilst the Director of the 
Departinent is ex-oj^cAo President of the governing body of the 
Indian Sehool of Mines. 

Tlie lieadquarters of the Geological Survey liave been established 
in Calcntla, partly because of the associaijon of. the Department 
vvitli tin* Indian Aluseum, with.iii \ihi(h the departmental collec¬ 
tions are housed, and partly because Calcutta is in any cas? a 
convenient centre for geological o[)erations, vsinco several of the 
more important mineral fields of India are near it. The officers 
of the Depaitment disperse for held work to all parts of India at 
the beginning of the cold weather, but return for recess to Calcutta. 
A siib-otlicc of the Survey is maintained in Itangoon, and in addi¬ 
tion a lesident geologist from the Depaitment is stationed at 
Yenangyaung as Technical Adviser to the Warden of the Oilfields 
in Burma, and provides him with help in supiu vising the operatioins 
of the oil companies, and ensurings tliiit the most economical 
methods are used in the production of oil and gas in order that the 
life of these valuable mineral assets may be maintained as long as. 
possible. 

During 1929, the Department was eugaged in wsysteiiiatic field 
work along the North-West Frontier ami in tlu^ Simla Himalayas, 
in Rajputaua, the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa, the Madras 
Presidency, and Burma. In addition, a special investigation into 
the coal resources of India, which has been in progress for sevei'al 
years, was brought nearly to completion and the issue of special 
memoirs thereon was commenced, ilesides systematic geological 
surveys such as these, which together with special researches into 
the mode of occunence of particular iniiieials form the main work 
of the Department, help is frequently given by members of the 
scientific staff upon the geological as[)ects of the various engineei'ing 
problems that arise in India, such as the stability of hill-slopes, 
the effects of earthquakes, and,—most impoitant of all,—the pro¬ 
vision of water-supplies, either by means of reservoirs or by boring 
and the construction of artesian wells. liaboratory studies of 
particular problems are also undertaken from time to time; jjs an 
example, mention may he made of a study now approaching com¬ 
pletion of the relationship between the specific gravity of Indian 
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coals and certain of their other properties, and an interestinj? 
investigation was also made not long ago into the suitability of the 
froth flotation process for the improvement of Indian coals 

In order tliat the problems arising from the developmei t of the 
country's mineral industries may be fully understood, know edge is 
necessary concerning the rate of production of the various nerals. 
For this purpose the Department undertakes the annual publir.a- 
tion of a review of mineral production in India for the preceding 
year; in addition, a consolidated review is published every five yt^ars 
in 'which a more elaborate review of the })rogress of the mineral 
industries of India is undeitaken. 

The o})eiations of the Department result in the collection «)f 
large numbers of specimens of rocks, minerals and fossils, udiich 
are necessary for a ])ropei‘ sindy of the geology of India. These 
specimens are housed in the Indian Museum, wdiere a selection of 
them is exhibited Avith suitable labels for the benefit of the students 
and the otlicers of the Department, as well as of the general public. 

The botanical Survey next claims our attention. The origin of 
systematized attempts to investigate the flora of India may he 
traced hack to 1085, Avhen Yan Rheede was Governor of the Dutch 
possessions in Malabar; and botanical 3*esearch has been continu¬ 
ally fostered by ilie british administration since the appointment 
of Koenig as GoAXU’nment botanist in Madras in 1778. But the 
nK>st iin])ortant centre for work in ])ure Botany has been not Madras 
but Calcutta, Avhere the Royal botanic Garden was started in 178(), 
ns a result of the successful endeavours of Kyd to eonAunce the 
Directors of the l‘iast India Company that organized botanical 
investigations Avere capable of yielding results of definite economic 
A'aliie. 

As now constituted, the botanical Survey is under the control 
of a Director Avho is also Superintendent of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, In addition, the Director is revsponsible for supervising 
the productioTi and mauiufacture of quinine under State auspices in 
Bengal and Burma, and the transference of Cinchona products to the 
tTOvernment of India’s area of distribution in Upper India. Apart 
from the Director, the Senior Staff of the Survey consists of two 
officers aaTio are employed at headquarters on systematic work, and a 
curator at the Indian Museum Avho is in charge of the Industrial 
Section. 
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The existence of the Botanical Survey, like that of the Geological 
Survey, has both a cultural and an economic justification. On 
general grounds it is obvious that a progressive Government should 
acquaint itself with the physical facts of the area it administers, 
and although, apart from its Cinchona operations, the activities of 
the Survey cannot be said to have niucli immediate economic, 
applicability,—consisting as they do of investigations and researches 
into the systematics, phy.siology, ecology, and histologj" of plant 
life,—the work acc-onqdislied in pure botany ai the Itoyal Botanic 
Garden during tlie last century and a half has exeicised a piofouiid 
and far-reaching influence upon the development of AgriculUiial 
vScicuce and Forestry in hidia. The (*xchaiiges of intorniation and 
of personnel hetweeu tlie botanical establishment at (laleutta and 
the Agricultural and Forest Departments have throughout bee!i of 
the greatest possible value to all concerned, and even now. despite 
the progressive dilf'eientiation and spceialization wiiich is of neces¬ 
sity taking place, tJie relations of the Survey with these ^\^o 
organizations remain clo>e and intimate. In addition, tlie Survey 
constitutes a rallying point for that larg-e body both of otiicial and 
lion-official botanists who are adding to knowledgi‘ for its own sake: 
its rich library and magnificent collections render its co-operation 
necessary t(» tlie rcsearch-woiFer in a variety of ways, and it ]K*r- 
forms a valuable service to the Imtanical free-lance h}' assisting in 
the arrangement and ])ublicatu)n of the results of his labours. 

During the year F>‘-28-‘-2b, a more stable state of affairs both as 
I'cgards pePsouncl and finances cjmblcd the Survey to achieve some 
si5)>stantial and important results. Two inembers of the staff were 
out on tour, and brouglit back s]>e(*iTuens which liave added con¬ 
siderably to (he ini crest of the collections both in the Gardens and 
in the Museum. Mi'. Narayanaswami^s expedition to the region 
North of the Kallar rivei*.—despite ilifheulties of weather, which 
necessitated alterations in ihe route originally decided upon.— 
resulted in the addiiion of a number of valuable specimens to the 
Department’s group of collections from North Travanoore. A large 
part of the countiy ti aveised liacl not ])reviously been botanically 
surveyed. Altogether about 1.000 well-preserved specimens were 
obtained, and some of them have been despatched to Kew Gardens 
for investigation in connection wuth the work on the flora of Madras 
which is at present in progress there. The expedition to the Punjab 
and Kashmir hills, undertaken hj the Curator, resulted in the 
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collection of more than 500 specimens of which 400 will he exhibited 
in the Gallery. The more impoi'tant of these are examples of 
walnut wood carving, inijner vtache work, and a complete exhibit 
of the processes of match manufacture from indigenous woods such 
as homhaic 'iiielaharicuvi, Populus nigra^ and Finns excelsa, which 
shows all stages of manufacture from the raw material to the 
finished splints and match boxes; a number of agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, such as oilseeds, were also collected, some samples of crude 
drugs from the Kaslmiir hills, and a variety of other S})ecimen8 ol 
medicinal and economic plants. 

One cd tlie subsidiary functions of the Survey is to give informa¬ 
tion concerning the sou7(*es whence plants of economic* iinj)07tance 
a7id j>i’odnct8 tlun eof 7ciay be obtained, a7id during the year under 
7 |eview a co7isidei*able number of enquiries of this kind, both from 
fjidia and abroad, weie satisfactorily dealt with. In addition, 
juiniei'ons phuits a7id othcu* objecds of vegetable origin were identitied 
077 behalf of Gove7*n7ne7ii l)epa7t7ne7its a7id the general public. 

A conipreho7isive exhibit oi ('inchona and its produces, demon- 
sti’ating all the details of the inanufac'iine of quinine and other 
salts, was pi’esented dining the year to the Ross Experimental 
station for Malaria Su7 vey at Karnal; and another set of exhibits 
of CinnJioria and its ])i‘odncts was ])laced on view to the ]>ul)lic in 
Ihe Health \Vclfa 7 e bixhihition held i7i Calcutta in March 1929. A 
iiumhor of s])ecime7is of 7uedicinal a77d industrial value were 
])resented to the Bengal Alhui Medical College and to the Registrar 
of Calcntta University, foi* their (k)7nmerce Depaitment Museum. 

Some description of ihe ariangements with regard to the pro¬ 
duction and inannfacture of qninine in India is desirable, since, as 
has already been ex])lained, the Director of the Botanical Survey 
has certain functions in conncM-iion with it. Cinchona plantations 
are maintained by the Gove7’7imeJit of Bengal at Mungpoo and 
Miinsong in the District of Da7 jeeling, by the Gove7iiment of 
Madias in the Nilgiiis and the Aiiamalais, and by the Government 
of India at Meigni ij) iBirma. The hark of the trees giown on these 
plantations, as well as the haik obtained fiom Java by the Govern¬ 
ment of India, is conveited into qiiiniue and its by-products at the 
factories at Mungyioo and Naduvattam, which are maintained by 
the Governments of Bengal and Madras respectively. During the 
year 1928-29 the Government of India imported 214,571 Ihs. of 
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bark from Java, while the quantity harvested at their own planta¬ 
tions in Burma amounted to 109,588 lbs. The total quantity of 
bark belonging to tlie Government of India at the Mungpoo factory, 
including the stock lying over from previous years, was 084,209 lbs. 
(581,7(18 lbs. from Java and 102,441 lbs. from Burma), of which 
140,277 lbs. were worked during 1928-29, yielding 5,417 lbs. of 
quinine sulphate and 3,130 lbs. of Cinchona febrifuge ])owder. At 
the Kaduvattum factory in ihe Madras Ibesidency A\heie all the 
bark belonging io the Government of India is Java bark, the 
quantity worked was 78,r>0() lbs., wiiich yielded 5,048 lbs. of 
quinine sulphate and 1,350 lbs. of Cinchona febrifuge. Tbe 
quantify of baik Imivested from the two Cinchona planiaiions 
belonging to the Government of Bengal was 1,011,827 Ihs. The 
quantity of dried Bengal bark used in the Mungpoo factory was 
918,071 lbs., from which 35,951 lbs. of quinine sulphate, 17,371 lbs. 
of Cinchona febrifuge, and 1,12(> lbs. of other quinine salts were 
manufactured. The bark lH*lo7iging to the Madras Government 
used at ihe IVaduvattam factoTv consisted of J3(),()14 Ihs. from local 
purchases and 132,037 Ihs. from (foveiinnent platilations. This 
resulted in the manufacture of 17,037 lbs. of ([uinitie sulphate and 
14,918 lbs. of Cinchona feluifuge. Tlie followijig table shows at a 
glance the (juantities of baik u.sed, and of the (juiiiine suljjliate aiid 
Cinchona febiifuge ])roduced, at the two factories: — 


• j 

Bark used. 

Quinine 

sulphate. 

Cinchona 

febrifuge. 

Mungpoo factory — 


1 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

1. Government of India , 

• 

• 

140,277 

5,417 

3,130 

2. Government of Bengal 

• 

• 

918,072 

35,951 

17,371 

Naduvattam factory — 






1. Government of India . 

• 

• 

78,r>0G 

5,048 

1,350 

2. Madras Government . 

• 

• 

508,651 

17.037 

14,918 


Total 

• 

1,705,506 

63,453 

30,769 
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The quantities of the two drugs issued duriug 1928-29 are given 
below: — 


— 

Quinine 

sulphate. 

Cinchona 

febrifuge. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Governineut of India stock ... 

112,134 

4,45S 

Bengal stock ....... 

23,215 

17,034 

iT/adras stock ....... 

22,096 

9,302 

Total 

78,045 

31,394 


The actual receipls of the (Government of Ijidia from the sale of 
quinine during 192cS-29 were Its. 38G.144, which more than coveied 
the total exj)enditure. There is, however, a large accumulation of 
stocks of quinine sulphate and Cinchona febrifuge,—for which a 
satisfactory use has not yet been found. 

A considerable advance was made in scientific knowledge of the 
habits of the Cinchona j)lant in 1929, as a result of the exce])tional 
drought which ])revailed in South Burma during tlie late autumn. 
Over a large area tlie plantations became almost leafless, and the 
few trees that had previously exhibited signs of disease succumbed; 
but within a week of the conclusion of the drought ihe remainder 
were putting forth new and luxuriant growth with a vigou7‘ which 
had never been anticipated, and which clearly demonstrated that 
it is scarcely correct to assume that the Cinchona plant is an 
exotic which it is (lifliciilt to lear. 

The whole of the (Government’s ])olicy with regard to (|uiniiie is 
at pi’escnt in a state of transition, since the investigations made by 
the Boyal Commission on Agriculture into tbe subject, and 
described two years ago in tbeir re])ort, raised a number of complex 
and far-reaching proldems,—as for instance how far the present 
methods of manufacture and distribution are satisfactory, to what 
extent it is possible to reduce the price to the consumer, whether 
India can become self-supporting in Cinchona products and dispense 
with imports, what exactly should be the respective responsibilities 
of the Central and provincial Governments of India in the matter. 
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and wLetlier the existing responsibilities of the Botanical SniTey in 
connection with production and distribution should be maintained,— 
which are still the subject of official consideiation. 

The Zoological Survey of India was established in IJMG, wlieti 
the Zoological and Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was Converted into a Survey on a basis similai- lo that of the (ieo- 
logical and Botanical Surveys. The Indian Museum itself dates 
back to 1875, and at the outset its zoological and anthropological 
collections consisted almost entirely of material handed oyvt by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, whose members had b(‘en accumulating 
systematic cadlections since 1814. Organized zoological inve>ti5'a- 
rion iii India has thus been in continuous progress for the last IIG 
years. From the foundation of the Museum in 1875 In the time 
when the Zoological and Anthropological Section was establiNlied 
as a separate Survey, the Curator (or as he was suhse(|uently termed, 
the Superintendent) of the Indian ^Iiiseum lias been a zoologist, 
and among the ofiiceis who have held tJie a])[>ointment have been 
such well-hnown workers a^ Anderson, Wood-Mason, Alcock and 
Antiandale. At the time when tbe Museum was opened the (Tovern- 
menr (»f India created the appointment of Surgeon-Aatnraiist to tlie 
Marine Survey, and iirovided that the collections made liy the 
Survey ship ‘‘ Investigator ”, should be boused in the Indian 
Museum. In 191(1, when it was first started, the staff of the Zoolo- 
iricai Survey consisted of oiilv four officers,—the Director, one 
Superintendent, and two Assistant Superintendents,—but during 
the intervening years there has been an increase, and at the present 
time there are seven officers,—the number of Assistant Superinten¬ 
dents having been inei-eased to five, on(3 of whom is an anthropolo¬ 
gist. With the exception of the Director, all the officers are 
Indians. The main functions of the Survey are to investigate tlie 
fauna- of India both in the field and in the laboratory, and to 
arrange and preserve the collections in the zoological and anthro¬ 
pological galleries of the Indian Museum. In addition the Depart¬ 
ment issues two series of publications upon zoological research, 
■jiamely the Records ”, and the ‘‘ Memoirs of the India it 
Mnscinn ()ne volume of the “ Records ” is produced yearly, 
while issues of the “ Memoirs ” appear from time to time 
as circumstances require. Another important feature ot tlie 
Survey’s activities is the work it achieves in co-operation with other 
scientific bodies. 
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As regards tlie field investigations of the Survey, every officer 
in the Department is expected to be on tour for some two or three 
months in each year, and more protracted tours are undertaken from 
time to time for special purposes. During the year under review 
two important tours were made by members of the Survey staff, 
one to Chitral in connection with Dr. George Morgenstierne’.s 
expedition, and the oilier to the Eastern Ghats in co-operation with 
members of the Bombaj^ Natural History Societ 3 ^ Dr. ]\]oj‘geu- 
vstieme iiad applied to the Government of India, through the Nor¬ 
wegian Institute for Comparative Kesearch in Human Culture, for 
permission to ])roeeed to Chitral and carry out a linguistic survey 
of the area, and it was f(dt that tlie Auilue of such a tour would be 
stifl gieater if a zoologist and an anthropologist from the Survey 
/’ould accompany it. ddie expedition returned with some extremely 
interesting etlmog-raphical and zoological material and notes fioni 
various parts of Chitral, and striking einematogruphic records were 
taken of some of the country dances. The survey of the Eastern 
Ghats also yielded some useful results and a large collection of 
zoological specimens was brought back which is now being examined 
in the Department’s laboratories. 

During the year several important pieces of research work were 
completed in the laboi*atories, and a number of other interesting 
investigations were in prog-ress. Of the published papers describ¬ 
ing coni])leted icsctirches one may mention The Fish of the 
/'odaicfjjfi Lithe and the Sireatns of ihe Mtjithyina District (U'ppcr 
Burma] ”, ” The Freshtrater a?id Aiuphihions Gastropod Molluscs 
of the Indairi/yi Lake and. of the connected freshwater areas in the 
Myithyina District, Burma ”, and “ A Revision of the Indian 
Sijdiotiapicra, Vl. I., Family PuJirida’ ”, wliicli were issued in the 
Records ; and The Copopoda of Indian SeasCalonoida^^ 
and ” An aid to the Study of IJamilton Buchanaids ‘ Ganyetic 
Fishes ’ ”, produced in Hie ” Memoirs In addition to provid¬ 
ing members of the staff wiHi facilities for researcdi work, the head- 
(juarters of Ihe Survey forms a focus for numerous iiuhipeTident post¬ 
graduate investigations in Zoology, and workers come to it from all 
over India in ordei* to make use of ihe laboratories and to consult the 
library. As the o])portunitjes offered become more widely appre¬ 
ciated and the number of research workers in India increases, the 
activities of the Survey in this line are steadily expanding, and the 
increasing popularity of the Department has already thrown a con- 
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siclerable strain on its resources; the ninnher of outside workers 
making use of the lahoi-atories and libraries rose from 12 and 25 
respectively in 1927-28 to 28 and -‘15 in 1929-80, and already tlie 
establishment is finding considerable difllculty in ])roviding the 
laboratojy space that is requiied of it and Ihe accommodation tiiat 
is needed for its library and collections. 

The most striking recent example of co-o])ei‘ation Ixdween the 
Zoological Survey and other scientific bodies has the work it 

has aceom]dished in collaboration with the Aiehaological Sui'vey. 
Quantities of fmman and animal remains lecovered }<y the latiei 
orgaruzatiorr as a result of its cx('avations have on sevei al occasions 
fa)en enfrust(*d to the Zoological Sui'vey foi- ex])ert examinaiion. 
A report on the lirnnan remains excavated at Nal in llaliichiiitan 
was published in ]!t2t) as an Appendix to the Iteport of the Aif'lia'Oj 
logical Survey of India, and reports dealijig with both hnmaji and 
animal reTnains excavated at Moheuijodaio h<i\e been (toinpbded and 
now await publication. Further antlirojrologica] work was caria'ed 
out on two human skulls diseov(‘red by Sir Aurel Stein in Makran, 
and on a number of skulls bi’ougbt back by the ex]>edition nunle to 
those parts of the Naga IIills, in llurma, wliere human saeriti(*es 
were until reeenlly eairied out; these latter skulls were entrusted 
to the Zoological Survey by ilie (loverumerits of India and Ibirnia 
and a complete report upon them will bo published sbojily. A])art 
fiomi the work done for the Arelueolog-ieal Survey, a large number 
of fish have been identified and reported on for the Jlareoui t llutler 
Institute of llangooii, and for the llombay Xatural History Society, 
and it is a matter of considerable f)ride to the Department that the 
whole eollection of Lamellihraneh Alolluses made hy the Siboga 
expedition to the Malay Areliipelago lias been entrusted for identi- 
fieation to the Zoological Survey by Dr. Max Weber of Amsterdam. 

In the Indian Museum itselt the Zoological Survey is responsilde 
for the imiintenauee of ilie exhibits in tlie six zoological galbuies 
and the large anthropological and ethnographical gallery. AVithin 
the past year a large amount of work has been done on tbe exhibits 
and 47 fresh specimens have been added to the bird and niannual 
galleries. 

Attention was drawn during the year to the fact that Japaiu'se 
fishermen have for some time past been sending ii]) a number of 
boats each year from Singapore to the coasts of the Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands to collect Trochiis and Turbo shells for use in the 
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motlier-of-pearl button industry; and the authoiities invited tlie 
Zooloo-ical Survey to undertake investigations and research Avherehy 
the fisheries may be put on pro])er economic basis. If the industry 
can be properly organized, and over-fishing })revented, it is believed 
that it should he capable of yielding a considerable revenue to the 
State. 

We have now briefly summariyAHl the recent achievements ot +he 
Archaeological, Geographical, Geological, Botanical and Zoological 
Surveys, and in pievious Cliai)ters we saw something of the Avork 
undertaken by the Government in other branches of applied science, 
such as Medicine, Meteorology, Agricultural and V eterinary Science, 
and Forestry. The rest of this Chapter will he devoted to an endea- 
A'our to give some indication of the development of the various 
scientific activities throughout the country which do not directly 
concern the Goveriniient, but which nevertheless are luidouhtcdly 
leletuint in a review of the couutrv’s moral and material progress. 

During the year under review the prestige of Indian scientific 
investigatioJi Avas suhstantially euhaficed by the Avorld-Avide recog¬ 
nition of tlie importance ot the I'adiation phenomenon known as the 
Raman Effect. Its discovejcu*. Sir C. V. Raman, F.R.S., holds the 
Palit Chair of Pliysics at (hilcutta T'niversity, and the appreciation 
of his Avork throughout the scientific Avorld has led to his being 
the recipient duiiug tlie year of academic honouis in many coun¬ 
tries. The Raman Eifect is a peculiarity of light AA'hen passing 
tlirough transparent substances, by means of Avliich rays are pro¬ 
duced of a ('olour ditlerent from that ot tlie incident beam, and its 
discovery has furnished both j)hysics and chemistry Avith a new tool 
for rcseaich into the ultimate structure of matter; in consequence, 
distinguished physicists and chemists all over the Avorld luiA’^e taken 
up its further study, and contributed to the already substantial 
literature Avhich has groAvn up round the subject. At Calcutta, in 
the laboratory of the Indian Associatioji foi“ the Cultivation of 
Science, a group of voiing physicists and chemists under Sir C. V. 
Raman's leadership have been carrying on investigations in this 
and other iiolds of research, and the results of their work are 
recorded in the Indian Journal of ITiysics, Avhich has now an inter¬ 
national circulation; and important and valuable work is also being 
done at the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore. That phy¬ 
sical Chemistry has laken root in India and is flourishing is also 
shoAvii by tlie Annual Report on the ITogress of Chemistry for 1929, 
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issued by the Chemical Society o£ Loudoti. On the phys)cal side, 
various aohieveuients of ludiaii iijvestigator.^,—notably Mr. r. 
Krislinainurti’s studies of the strurtme of organic liquids and solu- 
tioiis by means of X-rays, and tlie important discoveries made by 
Ml. 8. lihafravantam on the relations lietween crystal structure and 
mapuetic behavioui*,— come in for special notice, u liile in cbeiijistry 
the uork of Mr. K. Venkataraman and Mr. ]\ K. Jiose on the 
Bvntiiesis of the (lavones and the tliiazoles obtain individual mention. 
Moreover, the .Tounial (d the Indian riiemical Society, wliicb the 
chief mediuni foi- publishini*' tJie loalts of jeseai'clies In these 
sub]ects in this country, has hieen steadily increasmo* in hulk* and 
in the fre(juency of its a|)]iearanees, und has now become a re^’iiiur 
montJily joiblication ; jiud llie number of pa})ers ]uescnte(l lu the 
Chemical Section of the Indian Science Coiioress is very considei- 
able. Finally, no description, however brief, of the recent work of 
Indian investi^’ators in this field of research would be complete 
without reference to the discovoi-ies of Professor Meghnad Saha, 
F.P.S., of Allahabad, wliicli are comparable in importance with 
those of Sir C. \\ Itaman. dlie value of Professor Saba's woi'k 
lies in the fact that it has brido-ed a gulf between the modern theo¬ 
ries of heat and electricity in a most interesting mannor, by demon¬ 
strating that ionization of Individual atoms can be (dlectod ])y heat 
and pressuie as well as hy electrical means. 

Keseaich in higher Mathematics in India has for some time beeii 
satisfactorily stimulated by the ])ublications and activities of the 
Indian Matliematical Society and tl»e Calcutta Mathematical 
Society. Both these bodies have tiow completed over twenty years 
of useful life, and the Calcutta Society has celebrated the event by 
issuing a special volume of original papers contributed by leading 
mathematicians from all over the Avorld. An important event of 
recent matliematical histoj-y has been tlie ])ublication by the Cam¬ 
bridge University Press of u volume of tlie (‘ollected papers of tin- 
late Air. Sriiiavasa llamauujan, F.R.S, The death of this excep¬ 
tionally brilliant scientific thinker was a great loss to Indian 
Mathematics: hut papers on the theorems propounded by him con¬ 
tinue to appear from time to time in the British mathematical 
periodicals. 

As regards Botany, Professor 8. R. Kashyap, of the Government 
College, Lahore, has published a useful standard volume during 
the year on the systematics of the Liverworts,—a group of plants 
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• Vvliose unimpressive appearance is discounted by their great pliylo- 
genetic importance. Professor Birbal Sahni, of the University of 
Lucknow, has continued his valuable researches in Pala'obotany, 
and has recentlj" made a special study of Indian fossil conifers. At 
Benares Hindu University some interesting lesults were achieved 
during the year b\" Professor Inamdar, and the workers associated 
with him, from their researclms in plant physiology; and interest 
in this branch of the Science was naturally accentuated by the ])ub- 
lication of another volume on ])lant movements by Sir J. (J. Bose. 

In Zoology, sound work is being done not only at the Indian 
Museum,—as we have already seen,—but also in the Univeivsities; 
tliere do not, however, appear to have l)een any outstanding recent 
acliievements to report. The publication of a series of special zoolo¬ 
gical monographs under the editorship of Professor K. N. Bahl, of 
Lucknow University, is an enterprising undertaking that deserves 
mention. 

Anthropology is for obvious reasons a science of special interest 
to India, and it is satisfactory to note that it is not being neglected. 
Amongst the notable j’ecent contiibutions to this branch of know¬ 
ledge may be meiitiojjed the sumptuous series of volumes on the 
tribes and castes of Mysore State compiled by Kao Bahadur L. K. 
Aiiaiitakrishna Aiyai of (hihuiita University, and the results of the 
researches of Dr. J. H. Hutton, I.C.S., published in the Proceed¬ 
ings and Memoirs of llie Asiatic Society of Bengal. An interest¬ 
ing occujrence in an allied brancli of sciemee has been the estab¬ 
lishment of a school of research in Experimental l^sy/liology at 
Mysore University under the leadership of Professor M. V. Gopala- 
swami, and its progress will be watched with interest. 

Medicine, Agricultural and Veterinary Science, Eorestry and 
^Meteorology are, as we have seen, primarily matters of official coii- 
cern in India, and lesearcli Avork in them is curried on almost 
exclusively in Government institutions. But obviously the associa¬ 
tion of non-official scientists, and especially of University men, witli 
Government workers in these fields of research would he to the 
advantage of l)oth gioii]>s, and it is definitely the policy of the 
Governineni of India, of the Imperial Council of Agricultiiial 
Kesearch, and of the Indian Research Fund Association, to encour¬ 
age this. Some s(‘ieiitific aciiievements of Indian medical men 
during recent years are worthy of particular notice. Dr. Kedar 
Nath Das, tlie well-known gynmuologist of Calcutta, has lately 
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published a treatise on Obstetric Forceps ” which con tains much 
valuable and original work and has been described by the reviewers 
in the Medical Press as a masterpiece on the subject. Another 
important publication has been the pajier on kalu-azar ^^ritten b"^ 
J)r. Hpendra Nath Ibaliiuaeburi, the well-known specialist in thi- 
disease, in which are set forth liis coicsidered opinions on its 
symptoms and treatment; and Mr. M, O. T. Iyengar’s investiga¬ 
tion of the distribution of malaria and malarial mosquitoes in 
Bengal earned him the Minio Medal for Medi-^'a! Bestaircli iji lO'JU. 
At present tlie ehiet instrument for Inijiging ImiHi oflii'ial and noii- 
ofticial workers iji the various branches of Xatural ScicJice injn 
contact, and providing for the exchange of views which is so desir¬ 
able, is tlie Indian Science Congress, which is held annually unde! 
the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Tin’s institution ii’is 
already performed a substantial amount of useful woik in co- • 
ordinating and stimulating scientific activity throughout Cie 
country and liringing a spirit of healthy criticism to bear iqion it, 
and its functions are likely to ju-ove incTeasingly im]>oi'taiH in the 
future. 



CHAPTER X. 


The Provinces. 

In this, our concluding Chapter, we will attempt to deal, 
though necessarily briefly, with those aspects of Indian adminis¬ 
tration which do not now come under the direct control of the 
Government of India. There is no need, at this stage of our under¬ 
taking, for us to enter into a detailed dewscription of the means 
wdiereby authority has gradually come to be delegated, during the 
(?ourse of Indian constitutional evolution, from the Central to the 
provincial Governments, since some indication of this process has 
been given from time to time in the preceding pages of this 
volume,—particularly during our discussion of the origin of the 
existing financial system in ilie opening pages of Chapter \11,— 
and, in addition, previous issues of this Report have dealt with 
the matter in some detail. It will be sufficient to say that until 
the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms,’’ under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, the supreme executive and 
legislative authority in this country,—despite the tentative changes 
in the direction of strengthening the })rovincial administrations 
which were effected under the Indian Councils Acts of 1801 and 
1892 and iln* Morley-Miiilo Reforms ” of 1909,—remained 
vested in tiie Central Government, to which the provincial 
Governments were in the last resort, and except for minor details, 
entirely subordinate,—being indeed in the position of mere agents 
througli which the over-riding jurisdiction of tlic Centre was 
exercised. The essence of the changes introduced in 1919 may 
be said to have consisted, firstly, in the definite transfer, under 
what are known as tlie Devolution Rules, of responsibility for cer¬ 
tain administrative subjects from the Government of India to the 
provincial Governments, and, secondly, of the sub-division, owing to 
the introduction of the principle of “ dyarchy,” of such subjects as 
were delegated to tlie provincial Governments into two groups,— 
one of Avliich was “ reserved ” within the control of the Governor 
working witli Executive Councillors appointed by the Crown, and 
thus responsible, ultimately, to the Secretary of State and to the 
Britisli Parliament and people, while the other was ” transferred ” 
to the Governor W’orking with Ministers selected from members of 

( 380 ) 
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the provincial le^’islature, and responsible, thiono'h that body, to 
the Indian electorate. Of the subjects over which the (jovcrnment 
of India retained control the most important were Military and 
Foreipfii Affairs, Tariffs and Cnstoms, Railways, Posts and Tele¬ 
graphs, Inconle-Tax, Currency and the Public Debt, Commerce 
and Shipping, and legislation relating to Civil and Criminal Law, 
while those delegated to the provincial Governments generally 
speaking included Law and Order, Land Revenue, Irrigation, 
Forests. Local Self-Government, Medical Administration and 
Public Health, Education, Public "Works. Agriculture. Fisheries, 
Industries, Co-operative Societies. R(‘g*istratioTi, and Excise. CH' 
these latter subjects, tliat is to say those for which the provincial 
Governments were given responsibility, the first four, namely I.nw 
and t)rder. Land Revenue. Irrigation, and Forests, fell vithin* 
the first of the two groups to which we have referred and constifined 
the reserved subjects, while the remainder were “ transfer! ed '* 
to Ministers answeiable to the Provincial Legislature.'" 

This brief summary should have been sufficient to remind such 
readers as are comparatively unfamiliar with Indian ah'airs of the 
essential features of the existing constitutional structure, and we 
may now proceed to our description of the more important events 
that occurred during the year under review in connection with 
the administrative heads for which the provincial Governments 
are now responsible, taking the “reserved “ sub]ects first; and 
since i1 has^ been found more convenient to treat two of these 
subjects, that is to say Forests ami Irrigation, in an earlier portion 
of this book.—namely (^hapfer IT.—there only remain liuw and 
Order,—or police administrathm,—and Land Revenue, to be con¬ 
sidered before we pass on to examine those aspects of piihlic affairs 
over which the Indian electorate is now, except for the emergency 
powers which remain vested in the provincial (xovernors, directIv 
responsible. 

The existing police org-anisation in India has been evolved 
out of the force which was established in Sind by Sir Charles 
Tapiei* in the Forties ni last century, and modelled on the Irish 
Constabulary of those days. The Police all over India are now 
organised, disciplined and controlled according to the provisions 
of the Police Act of 1861, and by Police Rules made thereunder 

* Tt should be mentioned that in the Bombay Presidency, and Burma, 
I'orests, also, is a “ transferred subject. 
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by provincial Governments to suit local conditions. In some Pro¬ 
vinces there are separate Police Acts. Each Province recruits its 
own police force, the administrative head of which is the Inspector- 
General, who has under him a number of other officers holding 
the rank of Deputy Jnspector-General. The force is divided among 
the Districts of the Province, each District force being under the 
control of a Superintendent of Police who is a member of the 
Indian Police Service and is respoiivsible for its discipline and 
organization. Every District is divided up into a number of poliie 
station jurisdiclions each in charge of a ‘‘ Station-house OfHcer,’* 
who is usually of tlie rank of Sub-Inspector. The police station, 
or thana, is the basic woiking unit of the Indian police system. 
As a general rule the Suh-Tnsp(‘ctor at the thana is the first officer 
to leeeive a report of any serious crime committed within his 
jurisdiction, and upon him devolves the duty of investigating these 
reports as well as those cases sent to him by a Magistrate, and, if 
possible, of bringing tlie offenders to justice. This officer’s duties 
are however far from being limited Iw his work of reporting and 
investigating crime; in many parts in India he is the only reprti- 
sentative of the Government for miles around, and almost every¬ 
thing that happens within his jurisdiction concerns him to some 
degree. 

Although the Indian police force, in its standard of efficiency, 
is thoroughly modern, it nevertheless coTitains eertain indigenous 
elements of great antiquity. Over practically the wliole of India, 
for example, the old pre-Britivsh village watclnnan, or chaukidar^ 
still exists, llis first duty is to report crime, but like the thanadiir, 
his functions are many and varied, and include the arrests of 
offenders, general aid to the police, surveillance over bad or sus¬ 
pected characters, and the general supply of local information, 
particidarly when an investigation is being held into a crime in 
his own village. 

For English readers the word “ police ” conjures up a vision 
of the typical Porough force with its iiiemhers serving parmanentlv 
within comparatively narroAv confines; or of the country consta- 
hulary with the rural policeman stationed in his little country 
village and covering a beat of a few square miles of countryside. 
But the arrangement in India is different. In the three Presidency 
towns of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, and also in Rangoon, 
the police are, it is true, organized as a separate force under the 
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command of a Commissioner of Police ,—though even here there 
ia a distinction, since the force is financed from provincial revenues 
instead of from rates levied locally, as in England; but everywhere 
else in India, however big a city may be, the police stationed 
therein, instead of being a purely local force, form yuart of the 
police force of the District in which the city is situated, and are 
liable at any time to be transferred to a rural station many miles 
away. Since the average personnel of the ])olice station juris¬ 
dictions into which the whole of British India is divided does not 
exceed a dozen or so men,—including tlie Station House Officer, 
one or more assistants, and a head constable who acts as dej)iity 
to the Station House Officer and looks after tlie men.—and siftce 
the area of these jurisdictions is very large, it is impossible fo! 
the police to make more than occasional visits to the remoter 
parts of them, and the effectiveness of the y^olice administraiion ^ 
is thus very closely dependent upon tlie co-operation of the village 
watchmen, the village headmen, and the general public. One 
other important point in which the police force of this country 
differs from that of England has to be borne in mind; all over 
India, certain sections of the Police liave to be provided with and 
trained in the use of arnis, since they are frequently faced with 
the necessity of condiuding operaiioiis against armed and desperafe 
men to whom human life is of no account, or in dealing with 
serions riots and disturbances arising from communal or oilier 
causes. 

The custom of hoarding wealth, whether in cash or in gold 
and silver oniamentH, which is so j>revalent tbrongliout this land, 
is a frequent inducement to crime; and nnincrous sections of the 
popnlation are always potentially criminal, either binause of tlieii 
y^overty, or from the desire for adventure f)T* revenge. Moieover, 
from time immemorial wandering criminal tribes, many of which 
are still unreformed, liave been accustomed to move to and fn. 
over the plains of India, and it is still y:) 09 sible, owing to the 
country's enormous distances and the small numbers of the police, 
for gangs of armed robbers, or “ dacoits," to continue their 
depredations for 'weeks or months on end,—at any rate in the 
remoter Districts,—before they are captured or killed. Cattle 
stealing, too, is very prevalent, and the peasant is often preyiarod 
to pay ransom for his animals rather than invoke the aid of the 
police; indeed, in many parts of the country, particularly in the 
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Nortli, there is a considerable class of persons who uiake a reg'ular 
living- by acting as middlemen between the cattle-thiel; and his 
victim. Thus there has at all times been ample work for tlie 
police in India in dealing with crimes arising from the peculiar 
circumstances and customs of the country, or from the ordinary 
aberrations of human nature. But in recent years they have found 
themselves confronted witli problems of an altogether difiereiit 
kind; for the spread of modern education and technical knowledge, 
and the improvement in communications, has brought about an 
alarming increase in tlie mon^ soplnsticated types of crime such 
as^ bogus company promoting, coining, forgery, confidence-tricks, 
and embezzlement, and enabled the criminals to work over much 
large] areas. Tliifjuestionably, liowever, the police have been 
(|]iick to re-adjust their ideas and ])ractice to the (hanging (‘ondi- 
tions, and the Criminal Investigation Departments in the various 
Biovinces ai(‘ well abreast of the latest criminological develop¬ 
ments. AA liat is kiKjwn as the inodtis operandi system is now 
being introduced, and crimes sinh as buiglary are not investi¬ 
gated separately but in tlie mass,—the movement of gangs and ihe 
persons associated wdth them, individual peculiaiities, and the 
characteristic methods employed being careiully noted. Yet an¬ 
other of the duties of the police, which is niinih in evidence at tlie 
time of wTiting and which in many ways is the most ditHcult of all, 
since it requires the exercise of exceptional patience and discre¬ 
tion, is that of dealing witli distuihances and domonstialioiis of 
a political nature. This topic, how^ever, falls properly within tlie 
purview of next yeai’^s ileport, since there w^ere few disorders aris¬ 
ing out of the Civil Disobedience Movement during the period 
under review, and it need not be enlaigcd upon here. 

We may now proceed to describe the more important events 
aft'ecting the police that occuri'ed in the various Provinces and 
administrations of British India during the year. In Assam the 
economic distress that resulted from the serious floods in the 
Districts of Sylhet, Yow’-gong and Cachar caused an increase in. 
crimes against property in that region, particularly in Sylhet 
District, where the number of burglaries and thefts rose con¬ 
siderably. As a preventive measure some of the criminal gangs 
have been bionght under the operation of the Criminal Tribes 
Act and similar acdioii is under contemplation against other gangs. 
By close supervision, and careful patrolling on dark nights, crime 
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was held in check iii Cachar District. Owing to the large influ.x 
of immigrants from Mymensingh and other parts oi Bengal, rnanj 
of whom are criminals, there n’as an increase of crime against 
property in the Districts of Goalpara, Darrang, Xowgong and 
Kamrup. Goalpara borders on Bengal, and the criminals oi 
Rang[)ur, Cooch Behar, and Jalpaiguri extend operations np to 
that District in collaboration with the local bad characters. 
Arrangements are being made for joint road patrols with the 
Bengal Police in those areas. The opening of the new Kariiuganj 
Longai Valley branch railway line evoked a number of attempts 
at train wrecking, but as soon as special constables were appointfid, 
the trouble stopped. The Police were called in to deal with several 
cases of rioting among labourers in tea gardens in the District.^ 
of Sibsagar, Darrang and ISoAvgong during the year. All clas'e.s 
of serious crimes, that is to say murder, ciilpaldo homicide, dacoiiy, • 
roblicrv, burglary, theft, coining, and riot showed increa'-es during 
the year, except cattle tlicft. 

In Bengal, exclusive of (Ailcntta, there was a small dccieasi', 
amounting to odO cases, in the total \olume of cognizabh^ crime 
rej)ortcd during the year undei- review, but the number of serious 
crimes increased slightly. It was, however, satisfactory that cases 
of dacoity decreased by over 100, and of theft by 474. The officers 
of the Oriniiiial Investigation Department co-o])erated with the 
district police in dealing with outbreaks of dacoity in several 
Districts, and the timely arrest of a gang in Bogra which ^as 
preparing t(> commit a dacoity, tlie capture of two gangs in Xadia 
in the act of committing dacoities, and the discovery and success¬ 
ful prosecution on specified charges and for bad livelihood of 
other gangs, helped to keep this form of crime under control. A 
noteworthy affair occurred at Char Balamara in Xoakliali, whilher, 
on receipt of information regarding the commission of a dacoitv, 
police were despatched, and, in a .scuffle that ensued, opened fire 
with the result that two dacoit-s were fatally injured and another 
arrested. An important piece of work on the part of the police 
was the successful prosecution of a bad livelihood case against 
Satin Sen and his followers who, formerly, had been responsihle 
for the notorious siaiyatjraha movement at Patuakhali in the District 
of Bakarganj. Acts of gallantry on the part of the police were 
not wanting during the year, the most conspicuous being that of 
.a constable who jumped into a river at great personal risk and 
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saved the life of a doctor who was on the point of drowning. 
Another constable saved a woman and two children who had fallen 
into a river in flood. A further instance was that of a Sub- 
Inspector who risked his life in rescuing four persons whose boats 
had capsized ; this officer also secured the arrest of a gang of armed 
dacoits, and his services were recognised by the grant of a reward. 
On several occasions during the year the police were attacked in 
the execution of duty and no less than 94 officers and men received 
injuries in these circumstances. 

In Biliar and Orissa the results of the year were satisfactory, 
tine cognizable cases dropping to 45,G3cS, which is the smallest 
total ever obtained since the Province was constituled. All classes 
of serious crime decreased except murder. Communal tension 
caused some anxiety during the year, especially during the Bahr-hl 
Festival, hut no really serious claslics occuiTod. 9 constables were 
mentioned as having done good work in saving life during the 
period under review. 

In the Bomhay Presidency and Sind, exclusive of Bombay City, 
the total number of cognizable crimes reported during the year 
increased from 38,97<S to 40,019. In the Presidency proper, Class 
YI, that is to say offences under Minor Acts, was responsible 
for a rise of 2-19 cases, as a result of greater police activity in this 
connection. The rise in cases under the Indian Penal Code was 
fairly general. In three Districts, where it was really substantial, 
a partial failure of rains had occurred and caused some economic 
distress. Communal tension continued to prevail in certain 
Districts, and entailed considerable extra vrork on the part of 
thf* police, whoso sanctioned strength in certain areas is barely 
sufficient for normal reciuirennuits. AvS a result of the operation 
of these various factors the i.otal number of cases of reported crime 
in the I’residency proper was greater by I,39G than during the 
previous year. In Sind, however, the number of cases reported 
both under the Indian Penal Code, and Class YI, declined, being 
855 lower than during the previous year. The Crime Record 
Branch in the Criminal Investigation Department continued to 
prepare tlie crime lecords of inter-district and inter-provincial 
criminals, 62 such records having been prepared and published in 
the Police Gazette during the year. 441 more records were 
partially dealt with. These records should prove very useful 
to District officers in tracing habitual criminals and keeping them 
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under surveillance. The modus operandi system was introduced 
duriug 1929 in certain Districts in the Presidency proper, but it 
was not possible to do this in all, as the personnel required ior 
it could not bo made available. Where the introdTiction of the 
system has been effected, the necessary staff has been found l»y 
removing men from other duties, since financial stringency has 
precluded the employment of a special staff. One conspicious case 
of bravery among tl»e members of tlie force deserves mention; tins 
occuned in connection with the discovery at Bhusuwal railway 
station, in September, of bombs and a revolver in tlie possession 
of two individuals who, when apprehended, opened fire mi the 
police in an endeavour to escape, and were only ca|)tured as a 
result of the gallant action of Head Constable Bendigeri. Ihc 
numbers of policemen killed and injured during the year in tlic 
jierformance of their duties were d and 2 respectively. 

In Burma, where the prevalence of serious crime lias caused 
grave anxiety for many years, there was some improvement during 
the period under review. Throughout the Province as a whole, - - 
exclusive of Eangoon, which will be subsequently treated,—there 
was a decrease in all classes of serious crime except arson. Cases 
of murder declined from 1,150 to 1,135, and of the unauthorized 
use or possession of firearms, from 285 to 274. These figures are 
still unpleasantly high, particularly that for murder, but tlie 
decrease in the number of dacoities and robberies was more pro¬ 
nounced, the totals having fallen from 475 and 321 respectively to 
401 and 2b9. 4 police officers and men w^ere killed during the 

year and 8 were injured in connection with the performance of 
their duties. 

In the Central Provinces the year was uneventful. A small 
increase in crime, amounting to 4 per cent., occurred, and was 
attributed to the scarcity which prevailed in the Northern parts 
of the Province as a result of the failure of the JYihi crop owing 
to frost. Communal tension was considerably less than in the 
previous year. 

Delhi was distinguished during the year by the occurrence of 
the two notorious terrorist outrages which have already been 
mentioned in Chapter I,—namely the bomb-throwing episode in 
the Legislative Assembly on the 8th of April 1929, and the attempt 
on the 23rd of December to wreck the train in which H. E. the 
Viceroy was travelling. Apart from these two spectacular crimes 
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the year was not very eTentful. Mention may be made of a daring 
robbery which was committed on the Viceregal hstate, shortly 
before the conclusion of the period covered by the previous issue 
of this Report, when jewellery valued at Rs. b laklis, belonging 
to H. H. the Maliarani of Cooch Rehar, who was staying theie, 
was stolen. Acting with great energy on tlie slight clue provided 
by the fact that a low-class Avoinan had been seen offering a piece 
of very valuable cloth for sale, the police within 48 hours recovered 
a large part of the jewellery from pla(*es as far distant as the 
bottom of a well in Aligarh and other liiding places in liUcIcnow 
and Delhi; and within a fortnight 98 per cent, of the stones had 
been recovered. An ini])ortant gang of buiglais and I'eceiveis was 
given long sentences of imprisonment in connection witfj this 
crihie, and the Delhi police can congratulate themselves on its 
'successful eonclusion. In recent years the growth of literacy 
among the constables of the Delin' J^olice has been remarkable. 
Between 1920 and 1928 the percentage of literate constables 
advam'ed from 27 to 48 ])er cent., and in 1929, for the first time 
in history, more than half the constables,—indeed as many as 
57 joer cent.,—were literate. A disquieting tendency during the 
period under review was the increase in the number of misleading, 
tricky, or definitely fraudulent financial companies in Dellii. 
There were several life assurances concerns floated on deplorable 
terms, managed Avitli cynicism, and obviously bound for. bank¬ 
ruptcy. Fraudulent fee-suatching employment hureavx multi¬ 
plied, and also did the most ludicrous lotteries and ballots. But 
the commonest and in the long run the most mischievous form of 
fraud consisted of elaborate systems, usually based in the 
“ multiple entrance fee c'livi snowball fallacy, whereby poor 
people were blatantly cheated with deceptive promises of obtain¬ 
ing loans. The existing law appears unahle to grapple with these 
frauds despite their disastrous social and economic results. 

Tn the Madras Presidency,—exclusive of the city of Madras,— 
the amount of grave crime during 1929 was lower than it has been 
since the reorganization of the police force effected as a result of 
The Police nouimission of 1992-03. Improvements in methods 
of deieotion, more extensive use of the securitv sections of the 
Oriminal Procedure Code, good work in handling wandering gangs, 
and closei- sTipeiwision of habitual criminals and members of 
criminal tidbes, have been the chief causes contributing to this 
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Mr. M. S. Chaniinad,—'and a Sub-Inspector, who 
mental in preventing two armed mobs of Mo|)hi 
fishermen from startinjx what hud every a])p<*ajaiif'e ut heOfiniJjg 
a serious riot. One (.'onstalile was killed iind taro nere injured 
in ilie ])erformanee of iheir duties during* tlie period undei' review. 
The peculiar organization of the police and associated forces 
in the North-West h'rontiei* Vrovince has been descrilted in 
Cha})ter il. ami Jieed jiot he enlarged upon here. It will be 
sufficient to remind the reader that in addition to the oidiflarv 
civil police force, which differs from the police forces Ihioiiglu 
out the rest of India only in the fact that it is more 
extensively provided with anus, the Proviiice is served l)y a special 
body known as the FTontier Constabulary, whose functions are 
iutermodiate between those of ordinary police and of military 
forces. Of these two bodies,—tlfe (Mvil Police and the Fi*ontiei 
Con sta lull ary,—the latter is numerically the smaller. During ihe 
year under review its total strength, exclusive of its 17 Jhu’tish 
officcj's. was 4,7)47, including 445 monnied eavalrv. Tlie most 
important operation undeiiakeii by the Conslahulary during tlie 
year was the occupation and protection of tlie Guaranteed Area 
in tlie Shiyh Salient of tlie Ivoliat District. Six plalooiis of ('on- 
stalnilary liehl the salient throughout tlie year, and although there 
were many anxious times, when it appeared that the Sunni tribes, 
—the Orakxais and Afridis,—would succeed in peiieiratiiig the 
salient, they never actually did so. Otherw'ise, the year was 
remarkably tranquil, and no change was made in the general 
measures adopted during the previous five years for protection 
against raiding. The number of trans-border raids ainouuted to 
4 only, and the system of patrols was well maintained. The 
Peslunvar border remained fairly peaceful, and no raids into 
Britisli territory w^ere made in the Khyher Agency. The most mue- 
w'ortliy crime of the year w^as the murder in Felnuaiv of 
Lienteiiant E. 0. Hawdves, E. E., Assistant Garrison Plngineer, 
Landikotal. In addition to its primary duty of defending the bor¬ 
der, the Coiistahulary was continuously engaged in other misi^ella- 
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neous duties within the Districts, and the Shabkadar Constabulary 
rendered particularly valuable services in connection 'wih the floods 
in August. During the winter, members of the force were kept very 
busy in tlie Darabaii and Tank areas controlling: the Powindahs. 
The Dannu constabulary arrested 42 men during the year in pos¬ 
session of unlicensed arms. The sanction of the Government of 
India was obtained during (he year to the sclierne for enlisting and 
training 100 reservists for tlie Constabulary, but the terms olfered 
were considered inadequate, and little progress was made until 
tliey were improved. Turning now to ihe vork of the Civil Polic^e, 
we find that there was a considerable incrc^aso in the number of 
cases of cognizable crime in the Province during the year, the 
total being 4,711, as against 4,^100 in 1928. The 1929 figure, 
how^^vcT', is still substantially l)elow the aveiage for the years 
920-24. Unfortunately, although the number of cases of murder 
deedined from 518 to 490, crimes of violence against the person 
continued as a whole to increase, and it was remarked that the 
facility with which firearms can be procured in the Province was 
to a large extent lesponsible for this. The employment of hired 
assassins cont inued to be a prevalent practice, and it was reported 
that tliroughout Pesliawar District the services of professional 
murdercMS (tan be olilaimnl Aviihout difficulty for Jls. 400 or less. 
Tliis stale of afiairs of course renders the task of the police in 
dealing with cases of murder peculiarly difficult, and the difficul¬ 
ties are further incr(‘ased by the tendency on the part of those 
related to the victim of a murderous assault to manufacture evi¬ 
dence, immediately after the commission of the crime, against 
the j)erson or persons whom they imagine to have heen respousihle 
for instigating it. A sati*sfactoiy feature of police work in the 
l^roviiice during the last five years has been the steady increase 
in the number of convictions obtained in relation to the number 
of true cases i?ivestigated ; nevertheless the personnel of the Pro¬ 
secution Branch was, during the year under review, still consider¬ 
ably below the somewhat meagre standard prescribed more than 
20 years ago. Moreover tlie working of the courts in connection 
with the criminal cases gave increasing cause for dissatisfaction, 
the delays which had .already begun to yield a variety of evil 
effects in previous years having heen even more pronounced; during 
1929 the dispos.al of more than 40 per cent, of such cases vvas 
delayed for over a month. The conduct and loyalty of the Civil 
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Police in the Province during? the year continued to be praise¬ 
worthy, and the services rendered by the force in assisting in the 
relief-work during the Indus floods were partic ularly commendable. 

In the Punjab, during the early months of 1029, a considerable 
increase in crime, particularly burglary, occurred, largely as a 
result of the exceptional concentration of police that become neces¬ 
sary after the murder in Lahore of Mr. Saunders and Head Con¬ 
stable Chanan SiTigh, and the consequent lack of ordinary patrol¬ 
ling elsewhere. This state of affairs was subsequently remedied, 
but The famine tliat [)revailed in the South-Iiastern ])arts of the 
Province, together with the unprecedented floods in the riv^^rs 
Jhelum, Chenab, and Attock, had an adverse effect upon crime 
in the latter pai t of tlie year. But des])ite these distur})ing factors 
the police were successful in rounding up a considerable numf»er 
of burglai's and dacoits, and the number of rc|)orted cases of • 
crime,—exclusive of Security Cases,- -fell fiom 4r),lb() to 44,d97. 
Among the murders that occurred during the year was that of 
Mahasha liajpal. the aiitlior of the pamphlet “ Bnnipla Rasul ”, 
which has already been referred to in Chapter I. The number of 
burglaries decieased from 15,272 to 15,242. The introduction of 
the modus oiterandi system of detection has proved very satisfac¬ 
tory, and ena])led some of the oldest and most difficult cases to be 
cleared up. There was a decrease from 155 to 143 in the number 
of dacoities reported, and one of the most outstanding featui'cs of 
the ye.ar was the remarkable success of the police in rounding up 
and killing some of the most dangerous and desperate of the dacoits 
and desperadoes who have recently disturbed the peace of the 
Province. But in the course of these operations no less than 8 
polic(‘ officers were killed or injured. Another very credit¬ 
able piece of work during the year was the unravelling of the 
Lahore Conspiracy case, which has been divscussed in Chapter 1. 
A furtlier case of political importance with which the poli(‘e were 
concerned was tlie train dacoity which took place in October near 
Ahmedgarh railway station on the Ludhiana-Dhuri-Jakhal section 
of the North-Western Bailway. The object of the outrage, in 
which the engine drivers were wounded, was to steal railway money 
from the cash safe in order to finance an anti-Government publica¬ 
tion. All the six accused, including the leader of the gang, Sher 
Jang, were subsequently arrested and convicted. 
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Ill the United Provinces, the weakness of the monsoon, and the 
distress that resulted from it, led to a slight but definite increase 
in most forms of crime against property,—particularly dacoity 
and burglary,—during the year under review. Results from police 
investigations and in court were, however, well maintained, and 
from the beginning of 1930 the incidence of crime was reduced to 
normal. The problem of cattle theft was par!iciilarly successfully 
dealt with by the police, and a small separate staff that has 
now been constituted to (‘,ope wilh this form of crime in Districts 
where it is most prevalent. Some progress has lieen made in the 
diificiilt task of popularising branding, which, if generally adopted, 
might go far towards providing ihe sohiiion of the whole diflicnlty. 
During Ihe year t]>e special dacoity police were much occupied 
in*clearing up the remnants of gangs previously dealt with in 
•various Districts of the Provinces, and in addition, in conducting 
active operations in Gwalior, Dholpni-, and other States of Kastern 
Rajpntana and Central India. In Dholpnr notorious gangs of 
Kan jars and Gujars have been completely broken up and it is 
particularly satisfactory that out of the gang of 18. mostly Gujars, 
who were responsible in this area for the atroi ions murder of Nad 
Jiwan Singli and of constable Moonga Ram in March 1928, only 
four are now at large. In Northern Gwalior, wliere the extremely 
difficult ravine country from which the dai'oits operate has caused 
the special dacoity police great embarrassment, good progress has 
also been made, one of the three chief gangs having been com¬ 
pletely hroken up and a large number of the members of tlie otbej- 
two having been arrested. Unfortunately ihe statistics of officers 
and men killed or injured in the performance of their duties showed 
no improvement during the year, 13 officers and men having been 
killed and IIT injured. There have been numerous occasions on 
which small police parties have .shown great gallaiitry in opposing 
dacoits, and instanc'es of villagers rallying to the help of the police 
appear to be increasing. In Muttra District, an Inspector led a 
small police party against a gang of eight armed dacoits, killed 
two, and captured the remainder with a loss of one member of 
his party,—a rhaifJddar; and in Agra District a constable who 
happened to he in a village when it was raided by a notorious armed 
dacoit gang succeeded in rallying the inhabitants with the result 
that one dacoit was killed and another wounded, the dacoits being 
forced to withdraw. Throughout the year steady progress was 
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made in improving the conditions of service, and the physique and 
education of the whole force. A large part of ilie building loan 
of lls. 1 crore which was obtained in 1925-20 for tlic purposes of 
replacing the many police buildings in the Province Ibat were 
unsuitable to modern conditions has now been expended with 
exc(dlent results. Modern methods of physical training have 
recently been intnalneed in all Districts, and as a result of the 
facilities provided ]>y the Army antborities a separate and adequate 
staff of iustructors trained in the army system of pbvsicjil training 
is now in existtUKc. The employment of trained teaebers^ obtained 
on deputation trom the Education Department, in the schools at 
all Disi riet beadijuarters ivS bearing fruit, and the ])ereentage T)f 
literacy in tlie force, as a whole, is showing a st(*a(ly increase year 
by year, llecvnitment was brisk during the i)eriod under rt'view 
and resignations negligible. Communal trouble Ava.s less con- 
spi<‘unus during 1929. tliougb outbreaks of smoke seriousTiess 
occurred at Debuli in Mainpnri and PJiapbund in fTawali, and 
additional police had to be imposed in three Districts on account 
of communal rioting. 

As regards ihe separate ]>olice forces in the cities of Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay and Ilangoou, tlie Bombay force bad a parii- 
cularly arduous rime dining the year 1929, owing to fh(’ grave 
labour troubles and comnninal riots, wbicb have been described 
in Chapter I. Largely as a result of these exceptional ( ireum- 
8tances,*the number of serious crimes increased substantially during 
the year. 1T9 eases of murder were recorded as compared with 
38 in 1928, 249 of rioting and uiilaAvful assembly against 32, 8 of 
dacoity againsr 1. S3 of robbery against 73, and 1,735 of burglary 
against 1,550. The total number of cases dealt with under the 
Indian Penal Code was 8.031 as compared with 7,780 in 1928. In 
Calcutta, the year under review was generally peaceful, although 
the after-efferts of the communal riots of 1920 were still apparent. 
A total of 3,00t> persons were convicted in cases under the Indian 
Penal Code. True cases of rioting, murder, burglary, and theft 
declined, while those of coining and receiving stoien pro])ertv 
increased somewhat. In addition there were small increases in 
the numbers of cases of dacoity and robbery. In Madras, also, 
there were no events of outsta^nding importance during the period 
under review. The total number of true cognizable crimes recorded 
under the Indian Penal Code was 3,189 as against 2,738 in 1928, 
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but the increase was believed to liave been to a very large extent 
due to new airangements which had been introduced for reportings 
registering, and investigating crime. A satisfactory feature was 
that only 192 crimes were taken direct by complainants to the 
courts, as compared with 255 in 1928, which indicates that there 
was an increase in public confidence in the police. In Rangoon 
theie was an all-round decrease in all classes of im])ortant crime 
during the year, the total being 1,108 as against 1,146 in 1928; 
cases of grievous hurt also fell. The conduct of the force was satis¬ 
factory during tlie year. Tin fortunately 2 constables were 

murdered while on dutv. 

« 

In ])i‘evious issues of the Report the legislation jnissed or put 
foi'ward by the provincial Governments fioni iime to time in con¬ 
nection with land revenue or tenancy has been briefly described, 
and ve may now proceed to record such furtlier developments as 
occuried in tlie year 1929-30. The (juestion of introducing legisla¬ 
tion designed to embody in law the principles of land revenue 
assessment has b(*en under consideration both by the Governments 
of Bombay and Assam for some time, and during the-period under 
review considerable ]>rogiess was made in this diiection. A 3*evised 
draft of a Bill to amend the Bombay TiUnd Revenue Code was 
j)iepare(l by the Bombay Government and submitted to the Govern¬ 
ment of India for sanction in December 1929, and the latter ap¬ 
proved it, subject to certain reservations, in March 1930. A 
ievis(*d Bill was also prepared by tlie Assam Government to super¬ 
sede the one introduced in 1925, and was put befoie the provincial 
Legislative Council in Mai ch.. The Bill prepared by‘the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar and Orissa, during the perif>d covered hy tlie pre¬ 
vious issue of this Re])ort. amending tlie existing teiiancjy legisla¬ 
tion, was puhlished in August 1929 and introduced in the pro¬ 
vincial TiCgislative Council in September. After its introduction, 
however, the Government was given to understand that on the 
(|uestio!i of the transfer of oecnpuncy rights, which was the chief 
point of coutroversy. the zntniridars^ party would accpiiesce in a 
modification of the existing law^ on the transfer of occupancy 
holding only if they received simultaneously, for the safeguarding 
of their interests, the right of pre-emption which had already been 
given to the landlords in Bengal. The provincial Government 
after consideration decided that this principle ought to he included 
in the Bill. The raiyoia^ was knowm to be opposed to pre- 
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eiuptiou; but it was felt that concessions were necessary on botll 
sides, and that the balance of advantage, even after this change, 
would still rest with the raiyots. At the same time the raiyots' 
representatives were informed that if a Eill containing, as this one 
did, important concessions to the raiyots was nevertheless, by 
reason of its acceptance of the principle of pre-emption, so dis¬ 
tasteful to them that they would prefer that it should be abandoned 
altogether^ the (jovornment would not press it in the Council; and 
as the Government was subsequently told by the representatives of 
th(‘ raiyots" partv t.hat ll»ey would prefer this course, the measure 
was iiot proceeded with. A measure known as tlie Malabar Tenancy 
Bill, embodying the conclusions reached by the Government of the 
Madias biesidiuicy as a result of its conference with tlie representa¬ 
tives of landlords and ien.ints of Malabar duiing the period covered 
by tlie liievious issiu*. of this Report, was introduced in the Madra?, 
Legislative (k)uncil in August R)29, and passed in March 
subject to certain modifications. It had not liowever retjeived the 
assent of the Governor-General by the close of the period under 
review. A Bill to atnend the Punjab Tonainy Act, 1887, witli a 
view to giving statutory effect to the iiitenfion of that Act that 
decisions of the revenue courts under Sections 45 and 50 thereof 
should be final, by expressly barj ing recourse to a civil court foi 
tlie pui'poso of attacking decisions of revenue courts in sucli (‘ases, 
was enacted during the year in the Punjab Legislative Council; 
and tbe provisions of the Act were extended in Jannary 1930 in 
that portion of the administrative area of Delhi which befori? 
October 1912 was included within the Punjab. 

We may now proceed to consider the “ transferred ” subjects, 
takiTig Local Self-Government, to which some refereTice has 
already been made in Chapter TV,—first. From time immemorial 
there have existed in India indig-enous institutions which liave 
undertaken some of the functions of local self-governmeni,— 
though indeed they have had little in common with the local 
bodies that now exist in»modern democratic conntries, havim*' 
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had no elective basis, few recognized duties, and no direct con- 
Tiection with the main adininistrative structure. Moreover during 
tlie period of chaos which preceded the establishment of British 
rule, and of rapid centralization of authority that ensued upon 
it, these traditional village bodies tended to be ignored altogether, 
with the result that when, in the latter part of the XIX century, 
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their possible utility began to be recognized, they had almost 
ceased to exist. In 1882, Lord Ripon’s administration made a 
determined attempt to revive such local self-governing institu¬ 
tions as remained, and issued a resolution declaring that the 
people should be trained in the management of their own affairs, 
and that political education ought, as a rule, to be given pre¬ 
ference over departmental efficiency. This well-meant effort, 
however did not produce much result. It was inevitable that 
the infant local bodies should be at first under official guardian¬ 
ship, and this lessened the attraction of the new bodies for public- 
spirited men, with ilie result that the growth of initiative and 
self-reliance amono those for whose benefit the system was devised 
was slow. 

lint a great change occurred when, as a result of the introduc¬ 
tion of tlie Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the control of local 
self-government was handed over to responsible Ministers. Many 
fresh laws have been enacted, municipal bodies re-conslituted on 
more popular lines, nuinieipal franchises extended, and the powers 
of local bodies enhanced. These changes also created a desire for 
experiment, and one of the most interesting of these was the re¬ 
vival of the old village fanchayals, or committees of elders, which 
in some ])laces were amalgamated and called “ Union Boards 
The general plan adopted was to place these ancient institutions 
on a modern legal basis .and provide them with definite powers 
and functions. The change natuially aroused doubt and criticism, 
and some of the new bodies have proved failuies, but on the 
whole it appears tliat the innovation has come to stay and is 
justifying itself. It should be remembered that hitherto it lias 
been hampered by a variety of advei*se factors, of whicL financial 
stringency, political ditliculties, and lack of experience were, and 
still are. the most important. 

In 1928-29 lbei(‘ were 7Tb ^funicipalities in British India, 
with about 19,000.000 people resident within their limits, and an 
aggregate income of R-;. 17*‘Ib crores; litit since Calcutta, Bombay, 
and Madras alone contain some 000,000 people, it is obvious that 
most of the Municipalities are small. The majority of the 
members of municipal bodies are elected, and the proportion of 
elected members tends on the whole to increase. Since, however, 
only 10 per cent, of the ])opiilation of British India lives in towns, 
imunicipal administration clearly cannot as yet effect the majority 
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of tlie people and help to educate them in civic duties, and the 
importance of the District Boards, or rural municipalities, is 
therefore great. ^yTearly every District in British India possesses 
such a Board with two or more Sub-District Boards subordinate to 
it. In Madras there are also Union Boards, while in Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa there are botli Union Boards and Union Com¬ 
mittees. In 1928-29, tlie number of District Boards and Sub- 
Distiici Boards, together with Union Commitiees and Union 
Boards, was 5,585. Of tlie 57.800 or so members of these bodies, 
about t)8-5 per cent, were elected, and 81-5 per cent, were eitha;j 
e.V’offlxio members or nominated. I'he receipts of these institu¬ 
tions (excluding Union Committees and Unitm Boards in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissaj aggregated in lt>28-29 about Bs. l(i crores, 
and their chief activities were education, medical relief and civic 
works. 

Big cities like (kilciiMa, Bombay and Ilangoon natuialjy lead 
the way in municipal progress in India. lUue Improvement and. 
Development Trusts have been operating tor years, and liave done 
much good. l;oans have been il(»at(‘d lor siuli objects as liousing 
schemes, the abolition of slums, the provision of open spaces, the 
alignment of streets and tlie segregation of offensive trades. The 
increased power of local legislatures in these organizations is 
reflected in increased activities in the oiganizations themselves; 
and great interest is taken in many parts of Tmlia in elertion to 
both Municipalities and District Boards. 

Some of* the more important legislative projiosals or enactiiiejtis 
of the year in eonnection with local self-government may liow be 
described. In Assam a measure known as tbe Assam TiOcal Tnnd.s 
(Accounts and Audit) Bill, 1929, which is intended to ])revcnt 
the waste of local funds throngli the carelessness or negligence of 
persons entrusted with the duty of making or authorising pay¬ 
ments, was yiassed by the TiCg-islalive (^oniicil during the iiericu^ 
under review. 

In Bengal, a non-oflhdal Bill to amend the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, I92f3j was introduced into the Legislative Council witl. the 
object of separating the Cossipnr-Chitpur and Garden Eeaeh areas 
from the limits of the Corporation of Calcutta, and reconstituting 
tliem into separate inunieipalities under the Bengal Municipal Act, 
1884. The Government of India approved the raising of a loan 
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of Ks. 25 lakhs by the Calcutta Improvement Trust during 1929-30 
for thirty years, at 5^ per cent, interest. 

In Bombay, a non-official Bill to amend the City of flombay 
Municipal Act, 1888, was introduced into the Legislative Council, 
with the object of widening the franchise by giving the right of 
vote to all tenants who have occupied a building^ oi part of a 
building, Avithin the limits of the municipality of Bombay foi’ 
not less than six months, irrespective of the monthly rental, and 
also to provide for j)ayment of members for attending meetings. 
An official Bill to amend the Bombay District Municipal Act. 
1901, the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1923, and the Bombay City 
Municipalities Act, 1925, was also introduced and refeired to a 
Select Commilteej Avliich made se\wal changes in it. The main 
objects of this measure are to provide for the establishment of a 
'Separate pilgrim fund ac(u)unt in municipal areas wliere a pilgrim 
tax is levied, and to lay down clearly the ])rocedure for the elec¬ 
tion of a chairnum of a local board on its reconstitution. During the 
year the LegislatiAn^ Council passed a non-official Bill, which has 
snbsecjuently received the assent of the Governor-General, to amend 
the Bombay District Municipal Act, 1901, with the object of 
providing tljat a municipality may, at its discretion, make rules 
determining tlie conditions under Avhich giatuitios or compassion¬ 
ate allowances may be paid to ilie suryiving relatives of its officers 
and servants who die duiing serAnce, and the amount of such 
gratuititis and allowaiK-es. The ])revious sanction of the Governor- 
General was granted to the introduction into tlie .Legislative 
Council of the Bombay Local Fund Bill to provide for and regulate 
the audit by GoA^ernmoiil auditors of the local funds under the 
management or control of local bodies in the Bresidency exclusive 
of the city of Bombay. Two other non-official Bills to amend the 
Bombay City Muiiici])alities Act, 1925, were introduced, their 
objects respectively being to oblige the Government to make the 
composition of city Municipalities Avith a population of more than 
100,000 Avholly elective^ and to empower the Government to frame 
rules for the special representation of j)ublic bodies or associations 
on the city mnnicipal committees of the Presidency. During the 
year, sanction was granted to tlie raising by the Bombay Mnni- 
eipal Corporation during 1929-30 of three loans totalling Ps 
31 *43 lakhs, 28 lakhs and 37 lakhs respectively at 5 per cent, in- 
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terest. TJie first two loans were recjiiired for payinj^ off outslaird 
ing debts and tiie third foi* financing certain capital works. 

In the Central Provinces the previous sanction of the Governor- 
General w^as accorded to the introduction into the Legislative 
Council of a non-official Bill to amend the Central Provinces 
Village Pancliayat Act, 1920. The main object of the Bill w^as to 
give the village pancJmifats enhanced powers and status in respect 
of adjninistrative and judicial functions. A non-otficial Bill to 
establish tlie right of all classes of people, without distinction of 
caste or creed, to the use of all public roads, streets, markets, 
tanks, and so forth, and to make an obstruction to such use an 
offence punishable with fine, w as introduced w ith the sanction .of 
the Governor-General. Another non-official Bill to amend the , 
Central Provinces Village Paiichayaf Act, 1920, was introduced, 
its main objects being to em])ow’er a Deputy Commissioner to 
include a. village in a partcJiayat circle; to empower the local 
Government to remove any of the disqualificittions from betioming 
a panrh : to provide that if the requisite number of qualified can¬ 
didates for the post of pavch is not elected, the local Government 
may direct that any vacancy of panch in a village panchayat shall 
lemain unfilled; to jirovide for the recovery of arrears of taxes 
levied under the Act wdth interest at 12^ per cent, per annum by 
the Deputy Commissioner, as arrears of land revenue; to enlarge 
the powders of villag'e courts and to extend their jurisdiction to all 
cases not liarred by the law^ of limitation; to define clearly the* 
piimarv obligations of a District Council in regard to the establish- 
nieiu and training of village panchayats; and to provide for the 
election of a new panchayat before a village is altogether dis¬ 
franchised. A non-oflicial Bill to amend the Central Provinces 
Municipalities Act, 1922, w’as introduced with the object of ex¬ 
tending the term of inunicipal committees from H to 5 years, and 
making it obligatory on landlords w’hen parcelling out their fields 
for the purpose of building plots, to provide for necessary public 
amenities such as roads and drains. 

In Madras, the Legislative Council passed a non-official Bill to 
amend the Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, which has 
since received the assent of the Governor-Generai. The main 
object of this measure is to establish the right of all classes of 
people and of all communities, irrespective of caste or creed, to 
have access to and make use of all public places, such as streets,. 
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markets and tanks, whicli are maintained out of the municipal 
funds, and to render an obstruction to their use an offence punish¬ 
able with fine. The previous sand ion of the Governor-General 
was accorded to the intioduction of an official Bill, which was sub¬ 
sequently passed, to amend the Madras District Municipalities 
and Local Boards < Amendment i Act. 1921. The main objects of 
the Bill are to provide that e,T-officio councillors of municipal 
couiu il^ sliould make tlie required oath or affirmation like elected 
councillors: and to enable a President, temporary President or 
Vice-President of a local Board, or the Chairman or Vice-Chairman 
ot a municipal coiuiciL t<» exercise the functions of the President 
or liie Chairman, iis the case may ])e, before lie makes the oath 
or affirmation, provi-leil he makes tlie oath or affirmation within 
two months of ]ii< election. Two otlier official Bills to amend the 
Madras jli'itrict ipidities and Local Boards Acts, 1920, were 

iivti'odiMed diiriiio' the vear with the sanction of the Governor- 
General. Haviiio- ])as«;e!l t]irouo*h the Select Committee staple, the 
arnemlc] Bills weiv ;aken into con.sidcration hy the lep^islatnre, 
hut ill ’he final siaoe tlie motions to pass them into laAV were 
objectc'i to. The ohjeetions prevailed and consideration of the 
juotions was adjoiirioni. The main objects of tlie first of these 
Bills, namely the ; a t MiiJ)icij)aIiiies Amending’ Bill as amend¬ 
ed hy ^he Select Crci.mittee, were to abolish the system of nomina¬ 
tions "<- municipal a>’.no:iis. and to secure the representation of 
women and n[)pt i'Vt‘<i ni’iimity communities through reservation of 
seats lie discretion .o tdie local Government; to remove the dis- 
quahtication <>t wrauiOi iroin slaiidiiig for eleciion to municipal 
“ouncils; to jirovide tor the introduction of adult suffrage at elec¬ 
tions to muiiici])aliTies ; provide for the passing of votes of no- 
'onffdeiicc in cliairmcr. and vice-chairmen of municipal councils, 
and tor tle'ii r<*mova] by the Government s?m inofu; to throw open 
the jffi e of chairman tj, election: and to make certain alterations 
relating t-- the levy ot taxation hy these bodies. The objects of 
the other mea-ure. known as tlie Local Boards Bill, were to include 
village ruuii'Ji/ijfafs .vhhin the scope of the Madras Local Boards 
Act. 1920, and lo repeal the Madras Village Panchayat Act, 1920; 
m abolish the system of nominations to local Boards and to secure 
tlie !e.pie>entation ot minority communities and women through 
reservation of seats at the discretion of the local Government; to 
provide for adult suffrage in the fanchayats constituted under this 
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Bill; to provide for passing votes of no-confidence in Presidents 
and Vice-Presidents of local Boards and for tlieir reinoval by 
Government suo motu; to throw open the office of Presidents of 
district and circle Boards to election; and^^o make alterations in 
the provisions relating to taxes leviable by these bodies. 

The introduction of an elective element into the local bodies of 
the f^orth-West Prontier Ihovince having been approved in 
principle by the Government of India^ the Chief Commissioner 
during the year revised the constitution of the Pesiiawai' municipal 
committee so as to make 8 seats in it elective out of a total of 
Elections were held in November 1929 in accordance with tliis 
constitution; but in 5 out of tiio S eonstitutiencies all candidates 
but one had retired before the clobc (-f the coiilest, and the g-eiittial 
public is reported not to liaA’e taken very great interest in the elec-, 
tions. 

In the Puiijah, tlie Bill to amemi the Punjab Village Fanciidyal 
Act, 1921, which was passed by the Legislative Council in March 
1929, received the assent of the CKOvernor-General and became law. 
The main objects of this Act are to extend the administrative 
powers and supervisory obligations of panchmfats, and to eiiipow^ei’ 
the Government to alter the limits of a village and modify the 
number of 'panclies fixed for a panchayat. An official Bill to amend 
the Punjab Municipal Act, 1911. and the Punjab Small Towns 
Act, 1^21, w\as passed during the year^ and after having duly 
received assent, hecaine law. Its main objects are to enable th.e 
Governmenif to transform small town committees constituted under' 
the Punjab Small Towns Act, 1921, into municipal committees 
under the Punjab Municipal Act. 1911, and to provide that when 
a notified area or small town is transformed into a municipality, 
the previously existing committee shall remain in office until the 
election of a new committee under the revised constitution. 

In the United Provinces^ the Legislative Council passed a non¬ 
official Bill to amend the United Provinces Town Areas Act. 1914. 
with the object of introducing an elective element into the area 
panchayats, wfilh reservation of seats for minority communities ami 
provision for the appointment by tlie District Magistrate of aii 
additional member from either the Christian, the Parsi, or the 
Sikh community in town areas wdiere the local Government m 
prescribes, and to give greater powers to these bodies; of fixing the 
qualifications of electors and members of panchayats by rule. 



subject to general disqualifications laid down in the Act; and of 
providing for the election of tlie Chairman directly by the electors 
of the town area and for that of the Vice-Chairman by the members 
of the panchaijat. This measure has now become law. An official 
Bill to amend the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 191G, was 
introduced and referred to a select committee, which made certain 
changes in it. The Bill is designed to provide for carrying on the 
administration of a municipal hoard on its supersession by order 
of the local Government; to define clearly the procedure for the 
election of a Chairman on the reconstitution of a municipal board, 
to give the Cliaii-man and his principal officers greater powers in 
respect of the apjmintmeiit and punishment of the staff through 
which they have to coiidiu t the administration ; to extend the term 
of municipal committees from three to five years; and to provide 
that an e-\ecutive officer shall have a right of a])peal to the local 
Government against an order of punishment or dismissal passed by 
a municipal board. Two other non-olFicial Bills to amend the 
Uiiited Provinces Municipaliiies Act, 191 (>, were passed and have 
duly received the assent of the Governoi'-General. The main 
objects of these respectively are to relax dis(]ualifi,cations for ele(‘tors 
for municipal elections, and to i(‘stric.t the disqualification on 
acc-ount of conviction liy a criminal court to off'ences which involve 
moral turpitude; and to ]>rovide that one of the two members to be 
nominated by the local Government to a municipal committee shall 
be selected from the depressed (dasses and that the other slmll be 
a representative of any special interest of the munif*ipal area whi(‘h 
has remained unrepiesentc'd at the preceding geneial election, 
])rovided that neither of t]ies(^ tw'(» members shall be a Government 
servant or a ])erson wdio w^as defeated at the preceding general 
election. The Legislative Council passed two other non-official 
Bills, which have now^ become law, to amend the United Provinces 
District Boards Act, 1922, by widening the franchise through 
lowering the property and educational qualifications of electors for 
District Board elections, and through restricting the disqualifica¬ 
tion on account of conviction by a criminal court to offences which 
involve moral turpitude ; by providing that one of the two members 
to be nominated by the local Government to a district board shall 
be selected from among the depressed classes and the other shall 
be a representative of a class in the rural area which has remained 
unrepresented on the board after the general election, on the condi- 
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tioii that neither of these two members shall be a Government 
servant nor a person who was defeated at the preceding general 
election; by providing that a Chairman shall resign his office when 
a board by a majority consisting of not less than one-half of its 
members passes a resolution to this effect; by extending the term 
of district boards from d to 4 years; and by defining clearly the 
procedure for the election of a chairman and the term of office of 
a member of a District Board. The previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was refused to the introduction of a non-official 
Bill to amend the United Provinces Municipalities Act^ 1916 •by 
restricting the slaughter of cattle and providing for the acquisition 
of pasture lands. 

The latest year for which detailed information concerning the 
actual w'orking of local bodies in the Provin(‘es is available is that 
for the year 1928-29. In Assam, considerable progress con tinned 
to be made by all the Municipalities, especially in such matters as 
water-supply, road building, and sanitation. The expenditure on 
education decreased. The general financial position of the Boards 
was on the whole satisfactory, but nine municipal institutions were 
in debt to the Government at the close of the year, the vSylbet Board 
to the extent of Its. 70,755 exclusive of interest. The total re(‘eiptvS 
of the Boards in the Pi'ovince fell from TIs. 87,56,078 to 
Its. 87,81,257, and the total expenditure from Its. 88,46,401 to 
Ps. 88,89,769. The village courts and paurJiaj/nfs continued to he 
popular and did useful work particularly on the civil side. 

The financial ])osition of the Municipalities in Bengal, which 
had become serious in previous years owing to the accumulation of 
aricais, deteiiorated still furtlier during the period under review. 
Howrah had outstanding balances of over Its. 6^ lakhs for which 
no explanation had been given and Dacca had arrears to the extent 
of over Its. 2 laklis, owdng mainly to difficulties arising from civil 
litigation. In 9 other Municipalities the unrealised balances ex¬ 
ceeded Its. 25,000. The reluctance of municipal authorities to 
face unpo])ularity by realizing the full dues of the year tbroui*]! 
distraint, when necessary, is largely responsible for these heavy 
accumulations of unpaid taxes. Anqtlier disquieting feature has 
been the increase in remissions of rates, which now amount 
to a total of Its. 8*87 lakhs, having risen by the large figure of 
Its. 75,000 during the year. The total expenditure on urhan 
water-supply showed a falling off, which is regrettable. But des- 
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pile these adverse factors, the future of municipal administration 
of Bengal need not bo regarded altogether pessimistically, in view 
of the widospi’ead public interest that is displayed in the municipal 
elections and in the encouragement of such matters as the improve- 
3 nent of public liealth. During the year under review there were 
82 local boards in the Presiden(‘y, with a total of 1,848 members. 
Union Boards in severa] Disti'icts continued to maintain tree 
primary schools and some new schools were established during the 
year. The District Boards are on tlie whole functioning satisiac- 
torily and assisting in tJie promotion of 3ural well-being. 

Municipal administration in Bihar and Orissa during tlie year 
11128-29, as during the previous year, displayed no features of parti¬ 
cular intcj’est. The tax collections continued to be unsatisfaciorv 
although there was a slight inciease in income. The root caiise 
of the comparative stagnation o! munieipal work in the Province 
is poverty, whieli is also to a large extent res]>onsil)le for the 
mal-administraiion which nudouhtedly exists. The numbe]* of 
Municipalities remained the same as tlie previous yeai’, naniely 
Gl, and there were 53 elected chairmen. The aggregate income of 
all Municipalities excluding opening halances rose during the year 
from Bs. 35,(i9 lakhs to Bs. 30-97 lakhs. Arrears in tax collec¬ 
tions increased from Bs. 5-20 lakhs at the beginning of the period 
covered by our previous report to Bs. 5-58 at tlie beginning of the 
year 1928-29, and the oiitstanding balances increased from 
Rs. ()-04 lakhs to Bs. G’GG lakhs. No loss than 2() Municipalities 
had arrears to the extent of more than one-fifth of their current 
demands when the year closed. Two Municipalities, namely those 
of Thalda and Tikari, closed the year with uncollected arrears 
amounting respectively to G3 and 70 per cent, of their current 
demands. The defective conditions of the roads, drainage, wuiter- 
supply, and public health services still continued to be the siihjeid 
of criticism by inspecting officers, and seems to bo duo as a rule lo 
the absence of reliable supervision. Under the TiOcal Self- 
Government Act, the Government of Bihar and Orissa, is,—as we 
have already indicated,—empowered to eonstitnte Union Com¬ 
mittees for dealing with certain matters such as roads and education 
in small areas. Imt tlu'se commiilees have been gra4ual1v dis¬ 
appearing since the enardment of the Bihar and Orissa Administra¬ 
tion Art of 1922; during the ])eriod covered by our yuevions reyiort 
there were only 34 Union Committees in existence, and during 
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1928-29, 4 of them were converted into Union Boards. The total 
number of Union Boards working during the year was 48. 

In the Bombay Presidency, including Sind, there was no 
change in tlie number of District and Taluka Local Boards, nor 
in their constitution, during the year. The administration of the 
superseded District Local Board at Sholapur continued to be ii 
tbe hands of the Collector. Elections wore held in Sind and in 
the Central and Southern Divisions. The number of voters who 
exercised their right of franchise in Sind was satisfactory, but 
the results in the other parts of the Presidency wx're disappointii^-. 
The report states that questions of administration played little 
part in the elections and that the results still depended largely 
on communal, caste, or ])ersonal considerations. 21 Taluka Boards 
did not hold the prescri}>ed minimum number of meetings during . 
the year, and in Sind the facilities provided iimier the Bombay 
Local Boards Act for tiansacting business by circular were exces¬ 
sively resorted to. Tbe aggreg-ate income of the Boards during 
the year, t‘xcluding opening halances and debt, decreased from 
Rs. 1,98,^1)1,901 to Es. 1,90,50,804, and the aggregate expoTuliture 
chargeable to current income decreased from Es. 2,00,39,874 to 
Es. 1,03,10,189. Tbe aggregate closing balances of all the Boards 
amounted lo Es. -j4,40,77G as against Es. 43,55,478. In most 
cases these closing balances were in excess of the prescribed 
niinimiAn. Tliere was a satisfactory extension of primary educa¬ 
tion in certain areas, the iimu])er of primary local board and aidt'd 
schools in tfie Bomhay vSuhurban Division having risen from 41 
and 18, to 4G and 21 res])ectively, and the average number of pupils 
on tbe roll from 3,409 to 5,092 as compared with the previous year. 
Another satisfactory feature wuis the number of wxlls wdiicli were 
(.‘oustructed by District Local Boards during the year. There are 
no village panchayaJs in Sind or the Bombay Suburban Division 
and in the other divisions the panchayats did not on the wdiole show 
any improvement. Serious administrative irregularities wxre dis¬ 
closed in tbe Poona District and in the East Khandesh District, 
and irregularities in audit were fairly widespread throughout the 
presidency, especially in the Central and Northern Divisions. It 
is however universally recognivSed that the financial resources of 
tlie liocal Boards are generally inadequate to meet their needs; 
as a result of the development of motor transport and the general 
rise in the standard of living that has resulted from the spreod 
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of education, greater demands are being made on these bodies by 
the public every year, particularly in connection witli the construc¬ 
tion of roads, bridges, and causeways^ the provision of water- 
supply, and education; and in addition, they must be able to pay 
salaj’ies suffiidently higii to secure competent and trustworthy olfi- 
cials. The difficulties which confront them are therefore great, 
and it is under present financial circumstances useless to look to 
the (jovernmerit for increased grants. As regai'ds the Municipality 
of the City of Bombay, the income for the year was lis. 3,ir),8d,38?>, 
a,decrease of Its. 1,74,905 from that of the previous year, while 
the expenditure amounted to Bs. 3,27,50,278. The yearns transac¬ 
tions thus resulted in a deficit of Bs. 12,1(),895. This is the third 
time during the last decade in wliicli a deficit has occurred, and 
on this occasion it was the largest recorded since 1805. The 
receipts from the general tax, the water tax, the halalkhore tax, 
the wheel tax, the fire tax, and property taxes all declined. 

In the Central Provinces,* the number of municipal committees 
remained the same as in the preceding year, namely 66. General 
elections were held in 40 municipalities and were in most cases 
keenly contested, the average percentage of voters attending the 
poll being 66*4 per cent. All the municipal committees except 4 
held the prescribed number of meetings, but the total decreased 
from 1,653 to 1,622. The number of meetings which proved 
abortive for want of a (quorum fell from 268 to 188. The toial 
incoM 0 of the committees,—excluding opening balances, and extra¬ 
ordinary and debt heads,—which has been rising steadily in i*ecent 
years, wshowed a further increase, being Bs. 70,01,000 as against 
Bs. 67,34s000. The increase was in large ])art due to a rise in the 
extent of Government contributions, which amounted to 
Bs. 7.73,0(H) as against Bs. 5,16,000, hut the income from taxation 
also increased by nearly Bs. 1^ lakhs. Tin fortunately, however, 
the notnal (?(dIection of ta>es, which had been unsatisfactory during 
the previous year, deteriorated still further during 1928-29. The 
number of financial irregularities disclosed fell from 3,852 to 3,178, 
but there has been little improvement in the general state of 
accounts of local bodies. "Nine committees closed the year with a 
balance loss ihan tlie prescribed minimum^ and many others only 
escaped doing so by having considerable sums on account of un- 

* Pnrtioninrs for Biiniia durinp: the year 7928-29 were 7iot available at, 
the time of writing. 
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spent Government grants in their balances or by appropriating 
some portion of special funds. It was also recorded that the ad- 
nunistration of several Municipalities continued to be marred by 
parly factions, communal differences being pronounced in two Dis¬ 
tricts, particularly in Katni, while personal or party dissensions 
iutorlered considerably witli the administration in 11 other 
Districts. There was no change in the constitution of the District 
Councils or Local BoardvS during the year. All of the District 
Councils except one and all the Local Boards except 20 held ilie 
prescribed number of meetings, whose total amounted to 80r> as 
against 707 in the ])revlous year. Of these 79 proved abortive for 
want of a quorum. The year opened with a balance of 
Rs. 22,08,049 and the total receipts from all sources amounted to 
Rs. 96,94,912. The expenditure was Bs. 88.98,206 and tlie closing 
balance was Rs. 80,09,757). The total nunihci* of recorrhul financial 
irregularities and enihezzleinents fell from 4,842 to 8,548. I'he 
Local Audit Report however again makes gloomy reading and 
shows that there was no ap])reciable inquovenient in the general 
state of aeconnts, A I'egrettable and nrnisual feattire of the year’s 
working was the strained relations v.diich existed between some 
of the District Councils and their Local Boards. During the vt‘ar 
185 new village panchnyafs were estahlislted. 

In the Madras Presidency, the total number of District Boards 
was 25, of which 21 possessed elected presidents at the close of 
year. Tlie total iiumher of Taluka Boards in the Presidency was 
129, and all were presided over by non-officials. There were 460 
Union Boards with an aggregate membership of 5,025 at tlie close 
of the year. At Alandnr in the Cliinglepnt District a new Union 
Board was constituted and the Karaikudi Union Board in the 
Ramnad District was converted into a Municipality. Three Union 
Boards did not function during the year and 7 others, including 
the one at Yeravasaram in the West Godavari District that was not 
fnnctioning in 1927-28, wei^e abolished. The Ellore Municipal 
Council was superseded for a year, its administration being placed 
in the charge of a special officer appointed by the Government, and 
the Anakapalle Municipal Council was superseded for a period of 
2 years owing to inefficiency. The Kistna District Board was dis¬ 
solved and placed under official control. 

In the North-West Frontier Province there was no change in 
the numher and mnstitntion of Municipalities and notified areas. 
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199 meetings were held as against 194 in the previous year. The 
attendance of non-official members of municipal committees was 
generally good except in Peshawar and Tank. The total income 
of the Municipalities was Es. 18,27,123 as against Es. 15,30,001, 
and the total expenditure Es. 15,18,248 as against Es. 15,07,073. 
The constitution of the District Boards also remained unchanged. 
The total number of meetings held was 29 as against 20, and no 
meetings were adjourned for want of a quorum. The income and 
expenditure for the 3 -ear amounted to Es. 14,17,927 and 
Es. 13,82,512 respectivel 3 ", as compared with Es. 14,00,009 and 
Es.' 11,44,424 in tlie previous 3 ear. The audit of the District 
fund accounts revealed no serious irregularit 3 \ 

In the Punjab, the number of Municipalities was 107, an in- 
.crease of 1 as coiupaicd with the previous 3 "ear. General elections 
were held in 18 Municipalities and the contests are reported to 
have been keen. But although elections were keenl}^ contested 
when the polling station was reached there was still a tendency 
for matters to be settled by negotiation beforehand ; in the Multan 
Division, for example, wheje 5 general elections took place, only 3 
seats altogether in 2 of the 5 Municipalities reached the stage of 
a poll. The general administration of municipal affairs, which 
has given cause for disquiet for some years, was particularly un¬ 
satisfactory during the year under review. In the Arnbala Divi¬ 
sion, particularh^ in the Hissar District, it is said that meinbei’s 
of municipal committees are practicalh^ always a(*.tuated by per¬ 
sonal and communal motives and seldom take a broad and liberal 
view of their civic duties. From the Lahore Division, also, the 
reports were far from encouraging; personal and party motives 
are said to predominate and rules and regulations to be constantly 
enfringed; new posts are frequently created, and premature in¬ 
crements given, without due regard to the financial position, with 
the result that nearly half of the committee’s income was spent 
during the 3 ^ear under review on establishment to the detriment of 
other needs such as sanitation and lighting. In the Eaw^alpindi 
Division, the municipal committee of Murree and the notified area 
committee of Phularwan were singled out as exceptions to the 
general rule that the working of the committees is marred by partv 
feelings and lack of public spirit; but the state of affairs in Miani 
Municipality was particularly unsatisfactory; up to the middle of 
August 1929, the committee had not yet submitted its budget fc»r 
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the financial year 1929-30, and Lad liabilities to the extent of 
over Ils. 10,000 which it had made no attempt to meet. In the 
Multan Division, however, conditions were more encouraging and 
a bettor s])irit prevailed. The total iinamie of the Municipalities 
of the Punjab, including opening balances, sale proceeds of Gov- 
eriiment securities, withdrawals from Savings Banks, loans, ad¬ 
vances and deposits, amounted during the year to Es. 171*83 lakhs, 
as against Rs. 17G-5 lakhs in tlie previous j’ear^ and the total 
expenditure was Ils. 134*66 lakhs as against Rs. 138*44 lakhs. The 
total closing ))aiances therefore increased from Es. 26*56 lakhs io 
Rs. 27*41 lakhs. A ])eriod in whi<*h, after some years of drawing on 
balanet;s, tlie income exceeded tlie (‘xpenditure miglit he thought to 
indicate that an era of i)]osperily liad oj)(‘ned. Tlie rejiort however 
suggests ihal tin’s is not the correct conclusion, and that iinanciifl 
stability was attained less by wise husbanding of restnuces or success¬ 
ful develojuneiit tlian by starving* essential services and adliereTice 
to a very low standard of municipal adjuinistration. The audit 
notes received l)y the ])]ovijicial Goveinmeut consistently emphasize 
that the funds of the local bodies are on tlie verge of a catastrophe, 
and it is suggested that this state of ulfaii's is due to the fact that the 
urban tax-payer has not yet realised, owing to the survival of the 
tradition that taxation levied on a town is some form of tribute 
exacted by an overlord, that under modern conditions taxation is 
merely a form of co-operative contribution to expenditure for the 
common good of the inhabitants. For several years the incidence 
of taxes per head of the population in municipal towns in India 
has been a]>proximately Rs. 4*25 per annum, whieb is infinitesimal 
in comparison with that of other countries; in Great Britain and 
the United States of America, for instance, the rate is between 100 
and 150 times greater, and in Eastern and Southern Europe and in 
Japan it is at least 15 or 20 times greater. As regards the District 
Boards in the Pi'ovince, the position was also on the whole far 
from satisfactory. General elections were held for 8 District Ijocal 
Boards and there have been large numbers of uncontested seats; 
in Montgomery, for example, only 8 seats out of 24 were contested. 
On the other hand, however, such contests as did occur were keen; 
morcoNcr, although the number of meetings held continued to 
dediiie,—largely as a result of an endeavour to economize on travel¬ 
ling allowances,—no falling off was reported in the attendance of 
members nor in the interest displayed in the work; and the activi-. 
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^ies of sub-coinmittees was everywliere conniiended. The total 
iiicoiiie of all boards, exclndin^ openinpr balances, was Rs. 212 
lakhs as af>*ainst Rs. 211 lakhs in 1927-28, and the total expendi¬ 
ture amounted to Rs. 213 lakhs against Rs. 220 lakhs. It is indi¬ 
cated ill at the financial affairs of the District Boards are approach¬ 
ing a (lisis. Tlieir activities have increased remarkably during 
the last two decades and the pace has gathered impetus every year, 
])arti(*ulaily since 1920: large establishments of employees on in¬ 
cremental sc.ales of pay have been installed, and it does not seem 
to have been siiffudently realised that with a rapidlv expanding 
rndre the lower grades are usually filled with young men and the 
iiKU’eased expenditure on the increments of ihese people is not 
set off by an e(|uivalent number of retirements among the older 
-employees. 

The administration and finances of the municipal and other 
local bodies in the United Provinces during the year under review 
were also on the whole far from satisfaclorv. The number of 
Muiii(‘ipalities remained the same, and there have been few changes 
worthy of lemark in their constitution during recent years. (^x(*cpt 
in the numbers of official and nominated members; in 1925-20 
tliere were 11 official members in 28 out of 85 boards, while during 
the year under review only 13 boards w(‘re left with any official 
element, the total number of such members being 19. The trien- 
iiial clc<-tions wlnhdi took place in December 1928 were on the 
whole keenly conlested. A regrettably high proportinii, namely 
12 per cent., of meetings of the boards were adjourned; in Meerut, 
out of 74 meetings of the Board, 13 were adjourned,—18 for want 
of a (juoruni,—while the percentage of attendance of all members 
was only 49, and Ihe state of affairs at Lucknow and Benares was 
not much betier. On the other hand, the Agra Board got through 
its business in 29 meetings with only one adjournment. Exclud¬ 
ing extraordinary items and opening balances, the total income of 
all municipalities was Rs. 161*01 lakhs. There was a slight im¬ 
provement in tax-collection between 1926-27 and 1928-29, the per¬ 
centage having risen from 79*93 to 82-24 of the demand. The 
number of Boards which failed to collect 70 per cent, of their 
demand in none of these years exceeded 13 out of 85. A striking 
instance of inefficiency in collection was however found at Hardoi, 
where there were arrears of taxes amounting to over Rs. 12,000 
-and Rs. 9,000 respectively on lands and houses, and on professions 
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; nd trades, with the result that not even the current demands were 
collected. The expenditure of Municipalities has risen steadily 
during* the last few years, havinpf amounted to Rs. 177*16 lakhs in 
1928-29 as aoainst Rs. 154*02 lakhs in 1925-26. There was however 
a slight increase in the number of boards whose accounts Avere 
deemed to Ije satisfactorily kept, and amongst these Allahabad and 
I'awuDviie were for the first time included. Lucknow and Bareilly 
also showed some improvement in this respect, but of the remainder, 
including Agra, Henares and Meerut, the accounts coniinued to be 
characterised as b.ad or unsatisfactors’^. Embezzlements were •de¬ 
tected in 16 Municipalities during the period under review. Apart 
from the keeping of accounts, however, the actual finaucial condi¬ 
tion of the majority of ^funicipalities in llie Piovince wiis verv 
bad. In Allahabad, it is true, a real effort has been made 
to improve the fina?ic.es of the Board, hut at Agra. Meerut, 
Lucknow, llenares, Muttra, Kairana, Bulandshahr, Thansi, and 
several other tOAvns the position Avas very disquieting if not posi- 
tivelA’’ ])i(M-arious. I’or some yesirs most of these Boards have been 
Jiving on their reserve funds, and these are hecomiiig exhausted,— 
a fact Avhich is jiarticularly serious since their finances arc com- 
jiaratively inelastic and the amounts they are capahlc of raising 
insignificant. As regaids the DiwStrict Boards in the Province, the 
total iiumbcj- of meetings has risen (‘.onsiderahly during recent 
years, having been 851 in 1926-27 and 1,004 in 1928-29, but during 
the latter year as many as 179 meetings proved abortive for Avant 
of a quorum ; in Sultan pore no less than 42 out of 50 meetings were 
adjourned, and the percentage of members attending Avas only P>2; 
6 other boards were also recorded as having either an unnecessarily 
large number of meetings, or of adjournments, or of both. No 
improvement was recorded in the work of iahsil committees, wliose 
existeucte in most Districts continued to be merely nominal; but 
departmental committees on the other hand were reported to liave 
been of real assistance to the Boards. The total income of the 
Boards during the year was Rs. 191-85 lakhs as compared with 
Rs. 192*45 lakhs in the previous year and Rs. 196-15 lakhs in 
1926-27. During the same three years the total expenditure rose 
from Rs. 191*41 lakhs to Rs. 208-69 lakhs. Among the causes of this 
rise has been a very rapid expansion in expenditure on education 
and on medical services. Owing to the fact that expenditure ex¬ 
ceeded income during 1929 by the alarmingly wide margin of 
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Rs. 16'84 lakhs, the balance at the absolute disposal of the Boards 
was very small,—amounting as it did to only Rs. ^’f)! lakhs,—and 
no less than 18 Boards showed a deficit; at Allahabad, Bahraich, 
and Budaun the deficits amounted to Rs. 75,000, Rs. (>7,000 and 
Rs. 44,000 respectively. Jn many places the stage has now been 
reached at which the diminution of reserves, the increase of ex- 
pendituie and the inability to undertake drastic economies cannot 
be continued without the Boards failing to be able to ])erforni 
their statutory functions for sheer lack of funds. 

"^Of the various means whereby the circumstances of the poorer 
classes of the population, particularly in rural India, are being 
improved, one of the most in)j)ortant and successful has been the 
. development of Co-o])erative Societies, whose progress during the 
last two decades has been very remarkable. The Co-operative Move¬ 
ment in India originated about twenty-four years ago, and in 1908- 
09, when it was still in its infancy, the total number of societies 
in the whole country was under 1,500; by 1927-28, however, it had 
increased to approximately 96,000,* and the working capital of 
these bodies amounted in the aggregate to nearly Rs. 77 crores. 
Of recent years, capital has been increasing faster than membership, 
and now amounts to about Rs. 203 per member; the average mem¬ 
bership per society stands at 39, and the number of societies and the 
amount of working capital has increavsed without check during the 
whole twenty years. The primary object of the Movement is to 
encourage thrift by collecting small shares, receiving deposits, and 
persuading members to make compulsory contributions for special 
purposes; and among the various types of society included under 
it are central and proAuncial banks and banking unions, supervising 
and guaranteeing unions, re-insurance societies, and agricultural 
and non-agricultural societies. The development of the agricul¬ 
tural non-credit socn'eties, in ])arti(;ular, has been very I'apid during 
recent years, and the range of their functions is wide, including 
as it does ariangements for ihe general sale of agricultural produce, 
the production and sale of implements and manures, the furtherance 
of irrigation projects, the consolidation of holdings, the opening 
of dispensaries and schools, the maintenance and construction of 
roads, and the rendering of assistance to the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ments in spreading* knowledge of improved methods of cultivation. 

* The figure for British India alone during the year was 87,236, as 
against 76,371 in the previous year. 
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Turning now to the actual working of the Co-operative Societies 
in the Provinces of Bi itish India during the year 1928-29, we find 
that in Assam the number of societies of all kinds registered during 
the year was J3G, as against 150 in the preceding year. 13 old 
societies were dissolved, giving a net increase of 123 societies. The 
total number ot societies increased from 1,197 to 1,320, the mem¬ 
bership from 00,755 to Gf>,955, and the working capital from 
Its. 54,28,055 to Ps. 04,02,671. There were 15 central banks as 
in the previous year. The number of societies affiliated to central 
banks increased from 917 to 1,031, and the working capital of ^he 
central banks from Its. 13,80,389 to Its. 10,38,752. The loans 
issued to the affiliated societies anioiinied to Its. 4,78,023 against 
Its. 5,09,134. The munber of agricnliural credit societies increased 
from 1,119 to 1,232, their membership from 48,117 to 52,924, and* 
tlieir working capital from Its. 22,47,285 to Its. 7,25,87,935. lioau.s 
issued to memhei's decreased from Its. 7,99,883 to Its. 7,93,788. The 
number of non-agriciiltural credit societies inci’cased from 40 to 47, 
the meinbeis fiom 8,372 (o 9,382, and the working caj)ital from 
Its. 14,00,247 to Its. 17,24,328. New loans i.ssned to members rose 
from Its. 0,30,390 to Its. 7,45,952. The expansion of the Co-opera¬ 
tive Movement in the Province tlius continued to be steady during 
the year, though not s])eclacular. The full Board of Development 
met once and jecommeiided the establishment of co-operative milk 
unions in towns and co-operative milk sup])ly and cattle-breeding 
societies in^ ihe interior. An agi’icultural inspector was placed on 
special duty in the Surma Valley for the organization of milk 
6iip])ly societies. 

Ill Bengal, the total number of societies at the end of the year 
was 19,877,—an increase of 1,770, or 9*7 per cent., as against 17*12 
jier cent, in tlie previous year. The niiniber of members rose from 
035,959 to 700,572, and the total working capital from 
Us. 11,10,01,532 to Us. 12,88,20,317. The Bengal Provincial Co- 
operative Bank continued to be efficiently managed during the year. 
Its ineinbersliip Increased from 159 to 103, and the working capital 
from lls. 135*05 laldis to Es. 171*90 lakhs. Tliere was a slight rise 
in the reserve funds. The number of central banks increased from 
110 to 112, and the number of affiliated societies from 15,568 to 
17,019, while working capital increased from Es. 350*63 lakhs to 
Es. 392*70 lakhs. The number of agricultural credit societies, 
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including grain banks, increased from 15,089 to 10,930, and the 
working capital from Rs. 377 lakhs to Es. 421 lakhs. The per¬ 
centage of credit societies to the total number of societies of all 
kinds rose fiom 81*1 to 85*1. Tim number of non-agriciiltural credit 
societies increased from 358 to 410, their membership from 119,918 
to 148,028, and the profits earned from Its. 0*81 lakhs to Rs. 7*78 
lakhs. The dividends payable to shareholders were however 
restricted to the maximum of 12^ per cent. The number of societies 
other than credit societies increased during the year from 85 to 100, 
an^ their membership from 26,867 to 28,982. Among the societies 
organized for marketing agricultural produce in Rengal, th(‘ most 
important, natuially, is ihe group of societies established for the 
sale of jute. The work of these bodies was carried on under the 
'direction of the Bengal Wholesale Co-operative Society, which was 
in charge of the selling arrajigements and earned a profit of 
Rs. 38,026. The movement for co-operative marketing of paddy 
was stimulated by the organization in the ])revious year of a Central 
Paddy Sale Society in Calcutta, which disposed during the year 
Tinder review of over Rs. 3 lakhs worth of paddy and made a small 
profit. The total number of irrigation societies in the Province, 
which were confined mostly to Western Bengal, rose from 525 to 
773 during the year, and their membership from 15,195 to 20,133. 
The number of milk societies rose from 123 to 169. The eo-opera- 
tivo society at IVaogaon establislied for the sale of (Jfinja and hliang 
continued to prosper, and also to undertake a number of ^interesting 
philanthropic activities such as the establishment of dispensaries 
and educational institutions. Among the oiher non-credit societies 
in the Province were stores and supply societies, weavers’ societies, 
silk societies, artisans’ societies, honse-building societies, fisher¬ 
mens’ societies, nnd anti-malarial and public health societies, and, 
in addition, the Bengal Co-operative Organisation, which under¬ 
takes general propaganda and organization on behalf of the Move¬ 
ment as a whole. 

In Bibar and Orissa, the Co-operative Movement continued to 
progress on sound lines during the year. The number of societies 
of all descriptions increased by 601 to a total of 9,188, the member¬ 
ship by over 12,000, the working capital by nearly Rs. 63 lakhs, 
and the profits by Rs. 1*2 lakhs. The wmrking capital of the Bibar 
and Orissa Provincial Bank, which is the most important co-opera- 
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tive bank, rose during the year from Es. 57 lakhs to Rs. 06 lakhs, 
and its gross profits from Es. 77,000 lakhs to Es. 102,000 lakhs, 
which is the highest figure yet attained. The number of central 
banks increased by 2 ,—the total now being 67,—and the proportion 
between owned and borrowed capital improved. There w^as a de- 
creavse of Es. 3 lakhs in deposits by znmindars, and a considerable 
rivse in deposits by smaller agriculturists, which is a healthy sign. 
By the end of the period under review most of the banks had 
reduced their rate of interest to 6 ])er cent. Apart from their finan¬ 
cial improvement, as many as 48 central banks made consideiable 
progress in the development of agricultural activities by means*of 
propaganda and demonstration work, and the distribution of im¬ 
proved seeds and agiicultural implements and fertilisers. As re¬ 
gards the agricultural societies, the marked improvement in the 
standard of efficiency which was noticeable during the previous year ' 
was maintained. A wholesome measure of contiol continued to be 
exercised over the starting of new societies, but, despite this, the 
general improvement in the state of the Co-operative Movement 
enabled 598 new agricultural societies to be started during the year, 
bringing the total number up to 8,532. The share ca[)ital of these 
societies increased by Es. lakhs and the reserves by Es. 4^ lakhs, 
and the profits amounted to nearly Es. 4J lakhs. Bad harvests 
weie, however, respoiiKsible for a fall in the collection of loans due 
from so/deties to central banks from 68*2 per cent, to G4‘9 per cent. 
The WO) king of non-agi iciiltural societies was also satisfacTory 
du/ ii)g tlie tlie number liaving increased by 4 to 77, and tlie 

profits by Es. 11,()U0, tlie total earned profit during the year being 
Es. r05 lakhs on a woiking capital of Es. 22 lakhs. 

In the Bombay Presidency, tlie policy of weeding out improvi¬ 
dent members from societies and cancelling bad societies was conti¬ 
nued throughout the year, and consequently but few new societies 
weie registered. Climatic conditions also tended to cheek the 
growth of the Co-operative Movement, especially in dujerat, wliere 
the sudden frost in February 1929 almost completely destroyed the 
principal money crops. The total number of societies amounted 
to 5,364 as compared with 5,223 in the previous year, and 
inembershiji increased from 539,470 to 548,634. The total working 
capital of the socities increased by nearly Es. 75 lakhs and now 
amounts to the imprevssively large total of approximately Es. 12 
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crores. The reserve funds increased by no less than E-s. 10 lakhs 
io Ks. SOJ lakhs. The number of agricultural credit societies 
rose from 4,177 to 4,317, but the membership and the working 
capital both decreased slightly. The total amount of unauthorised 
arrears was Es. 95J lakhs out of Es. 3.18 lakhs due for repayment 
duiing the year. It is intcresiing to note ihat out of the 4,317 
agricultural credit societies, as many as 1,G47 had no overdue 
arrears, and there were 490 societies with arrears of less than 
10 pei‘ cent. Thus nearly 50 per cent, of the societies had arrears of 
less than 10 per cent, and the main striictuie of the Co-operative 
Mlivemenl in the Presidency was clearly sound. The majority of 
the bad societies were concenti-ated in a few Disiricts, which are 
either notoriously liable to famine or else liad been subjected to 
some unusual calamity. The number of agricultural non-credit 
societies decreased fj’om 257 to 251. Tins side of the Movement 
presents special difficulties since most of ihesi' under!akings,—parti¬ 
cularly the sale societies,—are commercial enterjirises and thus 
exposed to ordinary trading risks. Tlie bnid impjovement, the 
fencing, and the cattle-breeding societies all on the whole made some 
progress during the year. The policy of increasing the number of 
supervising unions is being continued. Out of the 4,317 agricul¬ 
tural societies, as many as 2,079 have been affiliated to the various 
supervising unions. The Bombay and Provincial Co-operative 
Bank continues to be a model institution. 3 more bramhas were 
opened, bringing the total number to 22. The bank financed 1,182 

societies through its head office and brandies and engaged a staff 

of 30 inspectors. The total deposits held by the branches at the 

end of the year stood at Es. 2()'47 lakhs. The working capital 

increased from Es. 247 lakhs to Es. 205 lakhs, and the rosei’ve funds 
from Es. 3*78 lakhs to Es. 4*41 lakhs. The number of noii-agricul- 
tural credit societies in the Presidency vose from 510 to 535. The 
percentage of arrears in these societies is only 11*4. No improve¬ 
ment was recurded in the consumers’ movement,—tlie number of 
societies being further reduced fiom 38 to 35,—and only a very few 
stores worked satisfactorily. The number of housing societies, how¬ 
ever, rose from 52 to 56, and generally speaking they achieved good 
results. With a very few exceptions, almost all the pioducers’ 
societies worked at a loss and have failed even more markedly than 
the consumers’ storevS. The failure seems to be due eitber to ineffi- 



ciency of management or to the absence of anj real aptitude for 
collective action, 

In Burma, the condition of the co-operative societies has for 
some years been very unsatisfactory, and during the period under 
review was the subject of a special enquiry by a body known as the 
Committee on Co-operation in Burma. This Committee was consti¬ 
tuted as a result of a resolution by the provincial Government whicli 
read as iollows ;—“ In recent years the nuznher of co-operative 
societies and tin' numi)er of members have ceased to expand and 
there has even been some decline. '^Pbe primary agricultural credit 
societies in soveial Districts of the Province, especially in Distri(;ts 
where the Piovincial Co-operative Bank lends directly to the pri¬ 
mary credit societies, liave fallen into arrears of interest due to the 
central hanks and have almost (‘.eased to make payments of prin¬ 
cipal, In conserpience of these defaults, the Government has been • 
•obliged to come to the assistanc.e of the Piovincial Co-operative 
Bank and to inciease iemporarily the number of officers in the 
Co-operative Societies Department, in order to deal with the large 
amount of work involved in winding up and disregistering the 
primary agric.ultmal credit societies which liave ceased to be credit¬ 
worthy, and in order to tighten the control of Government officers 
over the iTinainiiig societies. Meanwhile, there has been no com¬ 
pensating progress in other branches of co-o])erative business. . 

The Coiiimittee first assembled in November 19!28 and during 1929 
submitted a report to the Goveruuumt which contained a number of 
recomnieuda>ions for restoring confidence in co-o])erative organiza¬ 
tion in th(* Province. The majority of tliese resolutions were 
accepted. The dejilorahle condition of the co-operative societies in 
Burma is indicated by the fa(‘t that, during tlie period of the Com¬ 
mittee's investigations, no less than 1.400 out of the 0.800 primary 
agricultural societies weie in liquidation. The chief cause of this 
state of aifairs was the failure of the system of establishing super¬ 
vising and guaranteeing unions. It was recorded that at one stage 
of its investigations, the Committee, realising that it was faced with 
a widespread collapse of the co-operative credit movement, was 
forced to consider whether the attempt to foster these institutions 
under the auspices of Government should be abandoned altogether, 
since “ there is undoubtedly ground for serious doubt as to whether 
tliese little village fiiiuncing institutions, dependent on the spirit of 
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selMielp and mutual interest, are really suitable to tbe people of 
Burma. 

In the Central Provinces, bad harvests, especially in the North, 
caused a fall in the recoveries of advances made by the central banks 
to rural credit societies, the figure being Rs. 14,03,618 as compared 
with Rs. 14,32,512 in the previous year. In Berar, however, reco¬ 
veries rose from Rs. 17,17,966 to Rs. 19,31,292. The total loans to 
rural credit societies increased from Rs. 57,16,373 to Rs. 58,69,039* 
in the Central Provinces, but decreased from Rs. 83,10,948 to* 
Rs. 83,08,102 in Berar. Taking renewals and over-dues together, 
t]|e total arrears decreased from Rs. 75,64,148 to Rs. 73,99,545. 
The number of co-operative societies of all kinds declined from 
4,049 to 3,954, which resulted in a» reduction of 3,657 iii the total 
membership. In addition, 9,970 members of working societies and 
of societies under liquidation, wdio have hitherto been included in 
tlie figure of membership, w'eie excluded, the total consequently 
being 132,609 as against 140,236 in the previous year. The wwking 
capiial increased from Rs. 4,78,46,078 to Rs. 5.06,86,392. The 
number of central banks fell froni 36 to 34, but their total working 
ca])ital increased from Rs. 2,14,46,463 to Rs. 2,26,36,280. The net 
y)rofits for the year amounted to Rs. 3,81,560 as compared with 
Rs. 4,00,624 in the previous year. The Avorking capital of the 
Ihovincial Bank increased from Rs. 89,85.557 to Rs. 1,02,79.327, 
but profits decreased from Rs. 56,009 to Rs. 46,557. ThecHumber 
of rural credit societies with unlimited liability fell further from 
3,891 to 3,787. 149 new societies were registered, bc.it the regis¬ 

tration of 253 others wais cancelled. The wuirking capital of the 
societies, excluding tliose under liquidation, increased from 
Rs. 1,62,09,459 to Rs. 1,62,46,777. The number of non-ag-ricul- 
tural credit societies with limited liabilify incjeased from 21 to 26 
owing to the vegistTation of 5 new'^ clerks’ societies, and the number 
of non-agricultural societies for ymrposes othei- than credit increased 
fi'om 8 to 11. 

In the Madras Presidency, seasonal conditions contributed to 
th(‘ improvement in collection in the Cir(\ars, excejit Yizag-apatmu 
ami (xodavari, but there Avas an increase in arrears in the Ceded 
Distlifts. It was deivided that in Districts Avith heavy over-dues 
new societies should deal only in shoTt-term loans; the oTganization 
of the new societies Avas therefore considerably restricted and only 
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726 societies were registered, as against 1,200 in the previous year. 
At the end of the year the total number of co-operative societies in 
the Presidency was 15,086, of which 12,947 were agricultural. 
The number of members in all the societies, apart from the 448 
unions included amongst them, was 940,748. Tlie percentage of 
membership to the total population of the Presidency was 2*1. The 
total working capital employed, excluding the investments of one 
society in another, amounted to Ps. 908*69 lakhs, as against 
Ps. 820*94 lakhs in the previous year. There was a marked im- 
pi'ovement in the payments by ])rimary societies to central blinks, 
the percentage of overdues falling by 8*17 per cent, under principal 
and ‘42 ])er cent, under cinient interest. The number of district 
federaiions was 25, as comjiared with 19; to make their work in 
co-ordinatiug and supervising the activities of the si^veral units 
more effective, they were re<juired to pool all su])ervision funds, to 
combine theii- staff into a Distiict cadre, and to employ a chief 
executive officer for eacb District. The Pjovincial Co-operative 
TTnion has gradually strengthened its position as a non-official centre 
(d' all kinds (d' co-operative activity, and has lecently devidoped int(» 
a jiropagandist and teaching body, havino* ]>eeTi hrouglit into co¬ 
ordination with tlio training institutes. 5 of these institutes were 
working durino- the yt'ar and t;l2 (‘andidates underwent training in 
IIkuh. 84 local siijauN'ising unions wert' ixgislered during the year, 
bringing the total up to 418; the number of societies affiliated to 
them w^as 12,888 aiui their niembershij) 790,718. Trading activities 
Avere ( allied on both by agiicnltural and non-agricultural societies, 
which purchased and sold goods to the Amine of Ps. 26*55 lakhs and 
Ps. 28*03 laklis r(\spectively, as conijiared with Ps. 25*42 lakhs and 
PuS. 26’67 lakhs in tlie jiieAdous year. Included amongst the va/ ions 
societies in the Presidency Avei’e 68 labour contract societies, 10 
land T'oclamation societies, 21 land mortgage banks, 17 irrigation 
societies, and 81 milk supply societies. The progress of the 81 
District central hanks during the year Avas satisfactory, the woiking 
cajiital, the dejiosits, tlie paid-up sJiare capita], and the reserve 
funds having all incieased. TJiis was also true of the Madras 
(central Prhan Ihink, hut iis net divisible profit fell from Ps. 2*01 
lakhs to Ps. 1*35 lakhs owing to the depreciation in the value of 
GovernAAieul paper. As regards the agricultural credit societies as 
a Avliole, their total number increased from 11,966 to 12,382, their 
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working* capital from Rs. 574 lakhs to Rs. 617 lakhs, and their 
reserve funds from Rs. 33*13 lakhs to Rs. 39*47 lakhs. The pro¬ 
gress of the non-agricultural credit societies was also substantial, 
the w^orking capital having increased from Rs. 217*6 lakhs to 
Rs. 239*8 lakhs. The total reserve funds of all the societies in the 
Presidency amounted to Rs. 97*24 lakhs, as compared with Rs. 82*18 
lakhs in the previous year. 

In the North-West Frontier Province, the Co-operative Move¬ 
ment develo})ed remarkably during the year. The total number of 
societies increased from (>() to 101, and that of members from 2,236 
to ♦3,938, while the working capital rose from Rs. 3,57,036 to 
Rs. 6,17,963. A whole-time assistant registrar for the Province 
was appointed in April 1929, and the sanctioned strength of the 
inspectorial staff increased from 12 to 27. 

The progress of tlie Co-operative Movement in the Punjab in 
recent years lias been very satisfactory. In 1920 the number of 
societies of all kinds was 5,088; in the yeai* ending on the 31st 
July 1929 it had risen to 19,462,—having been 18,063 in the pre¬ 
vious year. Membership, which in 1920 totalled 1 (>8,306, had iisen 
from 576,052 to 641,427; and the 'working capital, which in 1920 
amounted to Rs. 2,32 lakhs, had risen fiom Rs. 14,14 lakhs to 
Rs. 16,05 lakhs. A satisfactory feature has l)een that membership 
has increased in larger proportion than societies, and capital in 
larger proportion than membership. Even more gratifying has 
been the marked increase in the vaiiety of the societies. In 1920 
the activities of the Movement were almost entirely restricted to 
credit and supply, but they now embrace practically all the econo¬ 
mic interests of the people. The jnagnitude and success of the 
movement is clearly indicated by the fact that whereas in 1920 
primary societies lent Rs. 54 lakhs to their individual members and 
recovered Rs. 44 lakhs from them, the coTresponding figures for the 
year 1927-28 were Rs. 3,31 lakhs and Rs. 2,29 lakhs, and those for 
the year 1928-29 were Rs. 3,49 lakhs and Rs. 2,45 lakhs. A re¬ 
markable feature has been the expansion of the Women’s Co¬ 
operative Movement; for although the number of societies only rose 
during the year from 112 to 128, the members increased from 1,691 
to 1,977 and the '^^^orkiiig capital practically doubled, having 
amounted to Rs. 90,319 as against Rs. 46,285. The Punjab Co¬ 
operative Union is the main centre of co-operative activity in the 
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Province. During the year, in order to improve its financial posi¬ 
tion, the audit fee payable by every society was increased from 
7| per cent, of the annual profits to 10 per cent. The Provincial 
Bank increased its share capital during the year from Ps. 9‘25 to 
Ps. 10’30 lakhs and its working capital from Ps. 70 to Ps. 76 lakhs. 
The number of central banks increased from 4(j to 48 and their 
working capital from Ps. 6,07 to Ps. 6,64 lakhs. The steady 
increase in deposits on a reduced rate of interest has clearly indi¬ 
cated tlie growtlj in the habit of investment and the increasing 
confidence in the Co-operative Movemotit. The central financing 
institutions of all kinds held nearly Ps. 1,40 lakhs of investmeifts 
as compared with about Ps. 5 lakhs in 1020. One of the most 
important and fruitful results of co-o])erative oiganization in the 
Punjab during recent years has l)een the consolidation of holdings, 
—though during the period under review only 48,000 aci'os w^ere 
consolidated as against 61,000 during the jirevious year. Progress 
among co-operative commission .shops and sale societies continued to 
be slow. Weavers’ societies with a few exceptions did not make 
mu(*h progress during ihe year, hut leforeiK'o to the figures for 
1920 clearly indicated that a substantial advance has been made; 
in this period the rncinbershi]) had increased from 911 to 5,713 and 
owned capital from Ps. 21,579 to Ps. 1,40,643. 

In the United Pjovinccs, owing to poor harvests, the year was 
a had one for co-operative societies. Moreover, it was evident that 
the superior staff was over-burdened wu’th work, and that the audi¬ 
tors and supervisors generally, were not very efficient. The finan¬ 
cial condition of the agricultural credit societies deteriorated, but 
there was nevertheless some extension in other forms of co-operative 
activity, as for instance in gioup conferences of 'panchayatSf as a 
result of which one group bought several Ihousands of rupees’ wmrth 
of cloth to distribute amongst llieir members, while anotlier pur¬ 
chased fodder in hulk to meet local scarcity. Tlicre was also an 
improvement in the sowings of improved varieties of wheat and 
sugarcane as a result of co-operative effort. More than 300 ploughs 
and 100 maunds of artificial manure were used by co-operative 
societies in the Province. Adult education also developed, and at 
the end of the year there were 3 co-operative schools for women. 
Village aid dispensaries were opened in considerable numbers. The 
reorganization of credit societies continued, and during the year 
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enquiries were made into the financial condition of about 1,000 of 
them. Nearly 400 were liquidated, 250 were given further time for 
improvement, and the remaining 350 were rejuvenated. 119 new 
societies were registered, and the total share capital, working capi¬ 
tal and reserve funds of the societies all increased. The position of 
the central banks was very serious since, owing to scarcity, they 
had advanced more loans, while at the same time being unable to 
maintain collections. The sums outstanding and overdue conse¬ 
quently increased considerably. The expenditure of 25 banks on 
establishment and interest payable on deposits exceeded receipts 
from inteiest on loans, and if the amount of uncollected interest 
is excluded from profits, these banks must be con.sidered to have 
worked at a loss; moreover it aj)peared likely tliat many of them 
w^ould fail to realize a large portion of the principal sums lent to 
societies which subsequently went into liquidation. The share 
receipts during the year amounted to Ks. 1*44 lakhs against Hs. 1*02 
lakhs in the preceding year, and the paid-up share capital only 
increased from Rs. 23*25 lakhs to Rs. 23*53 lakhs. On the other 
hand the banks found little difficulty in obtaining Rs. 49*50 lakhs 
on deposit, a figure which is Rs. 5*23 lakhs more than that of the 
preceding year. If, howevei-, the postponements are taken into 
consideration, the amount overdue to the central banks was nearly 
30 per cent, of the sum outstanding, and the (iollections of the 
year amounted to only 57 per cent, of the principal demand, which 
■clearly indif^ated that the financial position was precarious. The 
number of central non-credit societies increased from.4 to 10, the 
new societies consisting of 2 agricultural supply societies, a district 
co-operative physical culture association, a sugarcane sale union, 
and 2 societies staited for the su])ply of raw materials to weavers' 
societies. The number of primary agricultuTal credit societies 
decreased from 5,fi9T to 5,390, and would have fallen below 5,000 
if a large number of soedeties had not been given an opportunity 
for improving owing to the unusual agricultural depression. 
Membership declined from 137,000 to 127.000, but the average 
number of members ])er society remained at 24. Loan advances 
increased from Rs. 41*00 lakhs to Rs. 41*85 lakhs and amounts 
recovered decreased by Rs. 24 lakhs to Rs. 32*29 lakhs. As re¬ 
gards the ])rimarv agricultural non-credit societies, the total 
•number of new registrations during the year was 26, consisting 
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€liiefly of societies for adult education and rural reconstruction. 
The registration of the dairy at Benares was cancelled. Among the 
primary non-agricultural credit societies, the limited liability 
societies increased from 63 to 67, and those at Cawnpore did good 
work in releasing their members from the hands of money-lenders. 
The unlimited liability societies which are mostly societies of 
cottage industries, decreased from 197 to 176. Of the non-agricul- 
tural non-credit societies, the thrift societies and the housing 
societies were comparatively unsuccessful, and only one petty re+ail 
store showed satisfactory results; it was however proposed to open 
a new co-operative food store for the working classes in Cawnpore. 
The liquidations of societies amounted to 390 as against 225 in the 
previous year, and it was estimated that about double that amount 
would have to be liquidated in 1929-30. The total collections 
amounted to Ils. 3*43 lakhs of which Es. l‘()8 lakhs was realised in 
cash, as compared with 11 s. T62 lakhs in the previous year. Mem¬ 
bers owed to societies Ils. 7 74 lakhs in principal and Es. 5*42 lakhs 
in interest, while the outside liabilities of the societies amounted 
to Es. 9*13 lakhs, of which Es. 6*34 lakhs constituted principal 
and Es. 2'07 lakhs interest due to central banks. 

From this brief review of the Co-operative Movement, its magni¬ 
tude and the value of its achievements, especially in rural India, 
will be readily apparent. Another important means whereby the 
condition of, the masses is being impioved is the developmeni of 
accessory rural industries, which, in recent years, has been obtain¬ 
ing an increasing amount of attention from the Departments of 
Industries in the Provinces. As we have seen in Chapter IV, 
agricultural activities throughout most of this country can only be 
undertaken during a portion of the year, owing to the nature of I he 
Indian climate and the seasonal distribution of the rainfall, and 
consequently, in the absence of alternative occupations, a large 
proportion of the rural population usually spends several months 
in enforced idleness. In view of the immense economic loss which 
is thus inflicted on the country as a whole, and of the urgent need,— 
for their own sakes,—of improving the standard of living and the 
productivity of the masses, the need for devising some method of 
altering this state of affairs has long been realised. The problem, 
however, is an immense one, and although the efforts which are 
being made by the provincial Governments through their Industries 
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Departments are undoubtedly proving of value, they naturally 
cannot be expected to yield widespread and immediate results. 
These Departments, of course, are by no means exclusively con¬ 
cerned with this particular question, but as industrial matters in 
general have been treated at some length in Chapter lY, we will 
confine ourselves here to describing briefly the development that 
occurred during 1928-29 in the encouragement of rural industries, 
and, en passant, the progress that was achieved in industrial and 
technical education. 

In Assam, the activities of the Department of Industries were 
largely confined, as in previous years, to the encouragement of 
hand-loom weaving and sericulture. In both these two industries 
substantial progress was made. There were 3 weaving parties in 
the Province at the beginning of the year and a fourth party for 
Sylliet was subsequently organized. Expansion in sericulture took 
the new form of demonstration in the field, G demonstrators having 
been appointed. As regards technical and industrial education, 
the boys trained in the Fuller Technical School and the Fuller 
Industrial School found useful employment in Sylliet and Jorhat, 
which indicated that the youth of the Province was taking eagerly 
to fresh fields of manual work. In addition to the State technical 
scholar undergoing training in Great Britain, 5 stipendiaries were 
under instruction in mivscellaneous industries outside the Province. 

In Bengal, the Government Weaving Institute at^Seranipore, 
which was referred to in the previous edition of this Beport, kept 
up its record of good work, though the upper classes started for 
women failed to attract students. In accordance with the decision 
of the Government that the report on the survey of cottage industriea 
in the Province should be brought up to date quinqueniallj^ a 
second edition of it was published during the period under review. 
The Bengal Tanning Institute continued to achieve good results in 
researcth, instruction, and demonstration in connection with the 
leather industry in the Province. As a result of its activities, the 
consumption of Bengal hides in the chrome tanning industry is 
gradually increasing, not only in this Province, but also in other 
parts of India. Successful propaganda work was also actively 
carried on. An average of 12 apprentices were under training 
during the year, and 5 out of the 6 who had completed their two- 
year course obtained the diploma. Apart from the work in this 
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institute, technical eflucation in all its branches, including weaving, 
was given particular attention by the Department during the year. 
The total number of technical institutions, both public and private, 
rose from 127 to 147, and the number of pupils attending them 
from 5,525 to 6,422. The total expenditure, direct and indirect, 
incurred upon them increased from TIs. 11,15,750 to Ds. 12,83,173. 
At the Calcutta Technical School the number of apprentices on the 
roll in March 1929 was 141. The research undertaken by the engi¬ 
neering section maintained by the Department in connection with 
the drying of boiled paddy is an example of the useful work which 
it has been achieving, since, as a Jesuit of it, in the course of seven 
months, over 400 paddy-husking machines devised by the industrial 
■engineer were sold. 

In Bihar and Orissa, technical and industrial ediication con-* 
tinned to make satisfactory progress during the year. At the 
Bihar College of Engineering at Patna, there was a slight decline in 
the number of applicants for admission to the civil engineering 
■classes, but the examination results continued to be satisfactory. 
The progress of the Orissa School of Engineering, the Tirhut 
Technical Institute at Muzaftarpur, and the Technical School at 
Banchi was well maintained. The 13 aided schools in the Province, 
of which the most important are the Jamshedpur Technical Institute 
and the Jaraalpur Technical School, also continued to show good 
results! The amounts contributed by the Government to the aid of 
these institutions amounted to Its. 72,000 during the year. 3 State 
technical scholarships Avere awarded for training in foreign 
countries in electrical and textile engineering and in fuel techno¬ 
logy, and 2 scholarships were awarded for training in the Indian 
School of Mines at Dhanbad and 2 in the Bengal Training Institute 
at Calcutta. In addition, 21 stipends were granted during the 
year for training outside the country in subjects such as leather, 
poultry-farming, dyeing, printing, and pottery. The work of the 
Cottage Industries Institute at Patna was very successful, the 
Aveaving schools having made a profit of over Es. 10,000 after 
meeting the cost of demonstration and experiment. The total sale- 
proceeds during the year amounted to Es. 1*32 lakhs, which re¬ 
presented an increase of nearly half a lakh over the figure for the 
previous year. The total value of goods despatched to the agent in 
England increased from Es. 46,000 to Es. 75,000, and a new foreign 
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agency lias been started in New Zealand. The Bhagalpur Silk 
Institute also did useful work, and goods to the value of over 
Rs. 40,000 were sold. Some new designs were introduced, and 
manufactured goods were sent to exhibitions in different parts of 
the world. Samples were also despatched to firms in America, 
Canada, Germany, and New Zealand. The recently established 
wool-weaving institute at Gaya, for training the caste of hereditary 
wool-weavers in the use of improved appliances, has not so far been 
very successful, but as the experiment is an interesting one, the 
Government has sanctioned its continuance for another 5 years^ 
TH*e first important step in the development of the hand-w^eaving 
industry consists in the gradual replacement of the primitive hand- 
looms by fiy-shuttle sleys, and with this object, the Department 
maintains 10 peripatetic demonstration parties which fit up hand- 
looms in the villages and exhibit the weaving of fine counts and 
new designs. During 1928-29, these parties fitted up 3,248 im¬ 
proved looms iif 567 villages, taught weaving of new designs 
in 101 villages, and carried out dyeing demonstrations in 322 
villages. The Department maintains a sericulture farm at 
Khunti in the E-anchi District where experiments have been made 
in mulberry cultivation and silk rearing, though hitherto without 
much success. “ Ericulture ”, on the other hand, has made re¬ 
markable progress. In Orissa alone, owing largely to the efforts 
of some of the central banks, as many as 3,000 persons have taken 
up this pursuit; a central seed-supply station has been staj ted at 
Netarhat for supplying disease-free seed throughout the Province. 
As regards fisheries, the Department has for some time maintained 
a centre for the distribution of carp-fry at Ghatsila, and has re¬ 
cently opened another at Patna. During the year the total amount 
of fry supplied amounted to 228,500, against 135,000 in the previous 
year. The Government has also had under consideration measures 
for conserving tlie fisheries in the Chilka Lake. The total cost of 
the Department increased from Rs. 8'61 lakhs to Rs. 9*42 lakhs, 
and the receipts increased by as much as Rs. 1*52 lakhs. 

In the Bombay Presidency, the development of weaving schools 
and weaving demonstrations, which was transferred to the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries in 1928, was maintained. 7 weaving schools 
were run in different parts of the Presidency exclrding Sind. One 
school was meant exclusively for agriculturists, and its function 
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was to introduce hand weaving as a spare-time occupation amongst 
the cultivators. Unfortunately, however, the interest taken in it, 
which had been gratifying at the beginning of the year, declined 
towards the end. In addition to the weaving schools, 9 weaving 
demonstrations were maintained to exhibit the work of fly-shuttle 
looms and other improved appliances in small villages. The only 
grant available during the year for expenditure upon the encourage¬ 
ment of the fishing industry was Us. 1,000 for oyster culture in 
Sind. The Department continued to award scholarships for tech¬ 
nical training, having granted 3 new scholarships for research in 
chemistry, and 2 for work in electrical engineering. The total 
expenditure incurred by the Department was lis. 77,600 as against 
Rs. 69,400 in 1927. 

In the Central Provinces,* the encouragement of the hand-loonr 
industry in rural Districts was continued, aiid peripatetic parties 
visited about 270 villages and introduced 1,072 sleys and 12 war])ing 
machines. By the end of the year tlie total number of sleys and 
warping machines that had been introduced amounted to 13,650 
and 150 respectively. 

In the Madras Presidency, an amendment to the State Aid to 
Industries Act was passed during the year by the Legislative Coun¬ 
cil, making special provisions applicable to cottage industries and 
industrial enterprises with a capital outlay not exceeding Ps. 1,000, 
and it*is hoped that the facilities for industrial development j)ro- 
vided under the Act will henceforw^ard be more extensively resorted 
to by the promoters of small industries. The textile section of the 
Department of Industries made considerable efforts to organize the 
cottage industry and place it on a sound commercial basis du) ing 
the year. That its development will not necessarily prejudice the 
power-loom industry is evident from the fact that the development 
of cotton mills and of the hand-loom industry has progressed in 
India simultaneously since the War. The Textile Institute at 
Madras continued to impart tlieoretical and practical instruction on 
modern textile practice, and in March 1929 there were 52 stiidonts 
on the rolls. 6 peripatetic parties were at work during the year and 
continued to demonstrate to weavers, dyers, and cloth printers, the 
advantages of adopting the new appliances and methods. As re- 

* Particulars of the condition of rural industries in Burma during 1928-29 
were not available at the time of writing. 
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gards sericulture, all efforts to check the fungus infection at the 
Coonoor Silk Farm were unsuccessful, and the work of producing 
disease-free seed was transferred to Mathigiri. That the advantages 
of testing seed are beginning to be realised was demonstrated by the 
fact that the number of layings tested by the peripatetic party at 
work in the Presidency was more than three times the total of the 
previous year. A co-operative society was formed in one village 
during the year to assist rearers in the joint purchase of microscopes 
and other modern appliances. The 5 industrial schools in the Pre¬ 
sidency continued to be maintained and the policy of encouraging 
industrial education by providing grants-in-aid for the building, 
equipment, and maintenance of private industries was continued. 
The number of aided schools increased from 58 to 61, and a sum 
. of Its. 94,797 was distributed; several scholarships were also 
awarded. The net cost of the Department of Industries was 
Rs. 12,48,414 as compared with Rs. 11,31,622 in the previous year. 

During the year ending on the 31st March 1929, the work of the 
Industries Department in the Punjab was, as in the previous year, 
satisfactory. The expenditure on capital outlay for industrial 
development rose from Rs. 1,68,558 to Rs. 4,50,317, and that on 
the Department from Rs. 7,73,809 to Rs. 8,48,698. The revenue 
during the same period increased from Rs. 64,696 to Rs. 72,603. 
Industrial and technical education received a good deal of attention. 
Rs. 2,58,055 were expended on industrial schools, and the provin- 
cialization of schools maintained by local bodies was completed. 
The number of students on the rolls increased from 2,905 to 3,323, 
of whom 1,500 were artisans and 372 agriculturists. The village 
travelling tanning demonstration party, which was sanctioned in 
1928, started work in the Sialkot District and gave demonstrations 
at 4 centres, and subsequently moved to the Jullundur District 
where it gave demonstrations at 3 centres. A Government de¬ 
monstration weaving factory started operations during the year at 
Shahdara; 1 graduate, 15 under-graduates and matriculates, 20 
hereditary weavers and 10 apprentices were admitted. 

In the United Provinces the bad agricultural conditions effected 
most industries, and the hand-loom weavers suffered severely owing 
to the comparative failure of the cotton crop and their inability to 
raise prices on account of the general drop in the prices of piece- 
goods. The Central Weaving Institute at Benares introduced new 
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designs and trained labour for the hand-loom industry during tbo 
year, and also made experiments in the sizing of yarn. As regards 
silk, the small hand-loom factories and cottage workers continued to 
do fairly well, for, although the prices of expensive products fell by 
approximately 20 per cent., the prices of yarn decreased propor¬ 
tionately. The total number of Government and aided institutions 
again increased and amounted to 118 as against 112; and the number 
of students rose from 3,900 to 4,700. The technical and industrial 
schools sent exhibits to all the local industrial exhibitions, and tie 
model weaving schools gave demonstrations in the surrounding Dis¬ 
tricts; they succeeded in introducing 316 fly-shuttle looms during 
the year at an expenditure of B,s. 2,591. The number of looms 
introduced during the previous year was however as high as 49 J. 

We may now proceed to consider the question of Public Health* 
which, as w^e have seen in Chapter VIII, is under present conditions 
largely the concern of the provincial Governments. Some indica¬ 
tion h^s already been given in that Chapter of the extraordinarily 
difficult problems which confront the medical authorities in this 
country. Climate and other circumstances of nature in any case 
render the people of India prone to many devastating epidemic 
and contagious diseases, and the social and religious customs of 
the country place great obstacles in the way of improvement. 
Yet, ifi spite of this, it cannot be denied that public health in 
India has been improving, if not from year to year, at any rale 
from decade to decade. Since the regular Census was started half 
a century ago the population has grown steadily; and althougli 
the greater part of this growth has doubtless been due to the 
administrative security and the comparative freedom from famine 
which followed the establishment of British rule, the spread of 
medical facilities and the development of organizations for dealing 
with epidemic diseases such as cholera, plague, kala-azar and 
malaria have played an important part also. In recent years, with 
the assistance of the provincial Governments, Municipalities and 
other local bodies have been taking an increasing share in these 
activities, not only by providing medical relief, but also by improv¬ 
ing sanitation and by instructing the people in elementary notions 
of hygiene; and the number of hospitals, dispensaries and trained 
medical practitioners is growing yearly. 
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In Assam, there was a noticeable improvement in public health 
during 1928,—the latest year for which provincial figures are 
available,—the excess of births over deaths being the highest on 
record. The birth-rate for the year was 31*24, as against 30*25 in 
the preceding year, and an average of 30*01 for the five years 
ending with 1927. This rate is higher than that of Bengal, Burma 
and Coorg and lower than that of other Provinces. The death- 
rate was 22*16, against 23*47 in the preceding year, and an average 
of 23*97 for the five years ending with 1927; and was lower than 
that of all other Provinces except Burma and the North-West 
Frontier Province. This was particularly gratifying in view of 
the fact that there was a considerable increase in the incidence 
of small-pox, the death-rate being 1*23 per mille as against *7G in 
1927 and a decennial mean of only *42. The number of vaccina¬ 
tions performed was lower than in the previous yeiir. Plague was 
as usual absent. The campaign against kala-azar was continued 
vigorously; the mortality from it has been showing a gratifying 
decline for some time. The death-rate recorded under thew head 
fevers,’^—which included deaths from kala-azar,—was 13*03 as 
against a decennial average of 16*72. 17 infant deaths were re¬ 

corded in every 100 births, which was slightly higher than the 
mortality for 1927. There were 258 hospitals and dispensaries of 
all classes in the Province as against 253 in the previous year. 
The total number of indoor and outdoor patients treated in the 
State-public, local fund and private aided hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries rose to 1,704,850 as against 1,620,012 in the preyious year. 
The total income of all these institutions was Bs. 9,34,234 as 
against Bs. 9,40,141. Of this sum the Government contributed 
Bs. 4,22,576. The total expenditure decreased from Bs. 7,50,062 
to Bs. 7,43,904. During the year 41 per cent, of municipal 
revenues was spent on sanitary works. Quinine was freely distri¬ 
buted throughout the Province, the number of parcels sold having 
risen from 5,570 to 7,841. Shortly after the close of the year a 
scheme for creating an organization to investigate malaria and 
other diseases in the field was submitted to the Government and 
is receiving close attention. Arrangements were being made at the 
close of the period under review for opening anti-rabic out-centres 
in various parts of the Province. 

In Bengal, a slight rise in the birth-rate and a fall in the death- 
rate resulted in a small increase in population, amounting to 4*1 
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per mille. The proportion of infant deaths, namely 18 per 100 
births, was the same as in 1927. Cholera mortality in the Province 
was unfortunately very high; it exceeded the quinquennial average 
by 123 per cent, and the decennial average by 93 per cent. Good 
progress was made with cholera inoculations, against which there 
is much less prejudice among Bengalis than among the inhabitants 
of Northern India; and more than 2,000,000 inoculations were 
performed. Mortality from small-pox was considerably above the 
quinquennial average, the maximum number of deaths having 
occurred in May; the mortality in November was comparatively 
low, but the decennial average was exceeded in every rnoiitli. 
About 35 per cent, of the total mortality from small-pox occin red 
amongst children and infants under 10 years of age, which indicat es 
that there has been great laxity in enforcing the provisions of the 
Vaccination Act under which every child should be treated within 
6 months of birth. Fevers caused somewdial over 750,000 deaths, 
or If) per inille, during the year, which was considerably below the 
quinquennial mean. Malaria wan held to be responsible for 49 
per cent, of the deaths recorded under this head, as against 54 
per cent, in 1927. The decline in the mortality from kala-azar, 
which has been evident during recent years, continued. Deaths 
from dysentery and diarrhoea were above the (|uinquennial 
average, the maximum having been reached in December and 
January and the minimum in June. The mortality rate from 
respiratojy diseases exceeded the rate for 1927 and the decennial 
average. Good work was accomplished during the year in the 5 
public health laboratories o*f Bengal. School medical inspection 
work increased during the year; 1 college and 17G schools were 
visited and 13,750 students were examined. Grants-in-aid were 
made to 50 local bodies for starting training schools for dais. 
1,098 indigenous dais were trained in 98 classes during the year. 
The increasing popularity of the Publicity Bureau of the Public 
Health Department was demonstrated by the growing demands for 
its assistance from public bodies and private institutions and 
individuals. 130 places outside the headquarters, including remote 
villages, were visited, and 372 health lectures were delivered. 89 
exhibitions and 77 baby shows were organized during the year. 
The number of primary vaccinations performed was 2,050,827 as 
against 1,928,674. The construction of 25 water-supi^ly or 
sewerage undertakings was carried on during the year undei* the 
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supervision of the Chief Engineer of the Public Healtb Depart¬ 
ment. During the triennium 1926-28, 118 new dispensaries were 
opened and 26 closed, the net increase thus being 92. The total 
number of indoor and outdoor patients treated in the Calcutta 
hospitals during the triennium 1926-28 was greater by 393,700 
than during the previous three years. Altogether 23,775,238 
patients received treatment outside Calcutta during the years 
1926-28 as compared with 21,572,385 during the preceding 
triennium. Exclusive of Calcutta, there were over 6,000,000 
patients treated for malaria during the three years. The Public 
Health Departments continued to supply quinine to the dispensaries 
and it was also sold to the public through the Post Offices. 

In Bihar and Orissa, the birth-rate during the year was appre¬ 
ciably higher and the death-rate appreciably lower than the 
decennial mean; both were somewhat higher than in 1927. The in¬ 
cidence of all the chief diseases except cholera was below the 
decennial average. For every 100 births recorded, 13 infants were 
leported to have died. An infant mortality rate as high as 16 per 
cent, was returned in urban areas, here maternity and child welfare 
work is said to have made little or no headway. The mortality 
from cholera rose from 1*4 per mille in 1927 to 2*2 in 1928. 
Between April and September it raged in epidemic form in prac¬ 
tically every District and the total number of deaths recorded during 
this period was 55,662 as against 41,627 in the corresponding 
period for the previous year. To help local bodies to cope with 
the situation the Government sanctioned the employment of 20 
additional doctors. Anti-cholera vaccine continued to be supplied 
free and there was great demand for it. 241,703 doses were issued 
to local bodies from the vaccine depot at Namkum, and a remark¬ 
ably successful campaign for the voluntary inoculation of pilgrims 
was conducted by the Government on the occasion of the Rath Jatra 
at Puri. TJie incidence of small-pox declined during the year and 
at the same time a fairly big fall occurred in the number of vacci¬ 
nations performed. A leprosy survey party was appointed for six 
years during the period, under the supervision of the Government's 
leprosy expert, to survey the most infected Districts, carry out 
propaganda, and establish outdoor clinics. In the interests of local 
bodies two sanitary schemes were undertaken by the Government; 
one was the project for ensuring a permanent supply of pipe water 
for the annual Sonepur Mela; the other consisted of arrangement* 
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for providing a reliable water-supply for the town of Puri. 
Municipal bodies in the Province spent 35 per cent, of tbeir 
revenues during the year on sanitation. The scheme for the 
expansion of medical relief in rural areas made progress. A 
tuberculosis sanatorium at Itki was opened and a Pasteur Institute 
for the Province was sanctioned. The Bihar and Orissa Maternity 
and Child Welfare Society which was registered in 1928 made good 
progress. There are now 4 maternity and child welfare centres in 
the Province. 28 new dispensaries were opened during the year. 

In the Bombay Presidency the general death-rate increased 
slightly during 1928 over the mean of the previous five years. 
Public health in the Presidency from 1918,—the year of the 
influenza pandemic,—showed steady progress up till 1922 when the, 
death rate per viille reached the record low figure of 23T)1. 
Subsequently there has been a gradual return to the low standard 
that previously prevailed. During the year under review the 
figure was 27*28. Mortality from fevers,” respiratory diseases, 
and “ other causes,” rose in relation to the quinquennial average, 
while that from cholera, small-pox, plague, and dysentery and 
diarrhcea, declined. The infant mortality rate, however, rose 
considerably, 18 infants per 100 births having died during the 
first year of life as against 16 in 1927; but the actual number of 
births •reported, being over 700,000, was,—except for 1914,—the 
highest ever recorded. The activities in connection with maternity 
and infant* welfare work in the Presidency showed satisfactory 
progress during the year. The number of civil, local, and muni¬ 
cipal fund hospitals and dispensaries, which had been 638 at the 
beginning of 1926, had risen to 666 by the end of 1928. The total 
number of patients treated during 1928 was 5,098,034, as compared 
with 4,473,567 in 1927. The number of women who sought 
medical relief at State-public, local fund, and private-aided 
hospitals and dispensaries rose from 714,866 in 1926 to 823,961 in 
1928. The total receipts of these hospitals and dispensaries in the 
Presidency during the year amounted to Bs. 68*40 lakhs in 1928 
(as against Bs. 65*68 lakhs in the previous year) of which the Gov¬ 
ernment contributed Bs. 32*49 lakhs. The health and ‘‘baby 
week ” celebrations which have been held in the Presidency for 
the past six years are making steady progress. During the year 
,112 shows were held. The number of primary vaccinations per- 
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formed showed a slight increase on the previous vear and amounted 
to 652,900. 

In Burma, the recorded birth-rate was lower than the quin¬ 
quennial mean, while the death rate was slightly above it. One 
in every five children horn did not survive the first year of life, 
the urban mortality rate being higher than the rural one. In 
towns, roughly one in three infants is said to have died. Child 
welfare work continued to be carried out by voluntary child welfare 
societies. Except for respiratory diseases, the mortality under 
all *i;he chief compilations headings was above the quinquennial 
average. Deaths from cholera were particularly high, and showed 
two definite peaks, the higher being in April and the lower in 
December, which is unusual. Excellent progress was made with 
anti-cholera inoculations, the number achieved in 192cS being three 
times greater than in 1927. The increase in the number of vacci¬ 
nations performed, and in the amount of quinine distributed, was 
also satisfactory. 23 per cent, of the municipal income was utili¬ 
sed on sanitary works during the year. 

In the Central Provinces births during the year numbered 
647,135, the birth-rate 'per mille of the population being 46*51 as 
against 45*58 in 1927. Deaths totalled 468,321, or 33*66 per rniUey 
as against 31*31 in 1927 and a quinquennial average of 31*21. 
154,286 of these deaths were of infants under one year of age and 
the infant mortality was thus 23*84 per hundred births. Although 
this rate was high and represented an increase over the previous 
year, considerable progress was made in infant welfare work; 19 
towns held “ baby weeks ” and 14 new infant welfare centres 
were opened during the year, the total number in the Province 
being 35. Deaths from “ fevers ” rose from 224,068 in 1927, to 
259,109; this increase was largely accounted for by the greater 
prevalence of malaria. The free distribution of quinine was^ 
continued and extended during the year. Deaths from cholera, 
although less than in 1927,—being 12,198 as against 16,311,— 
were still well above the mean for the years 1923-27; the Districts 
in the Nerbudda Valley suffered most from the disease. Small-pox 
caused 1,399 deaths against 2,809 in 1927, and plague 3,770 as 
against 3,368. Inoculation against plague increased in popularity, 
and there was also a satisfactory rise in the number of vaccinations 
performed, which amounted to 586,025 as against 569,430. A 
slight increase in deaths from respiratory disease^ was recorded: 
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4uring the year. A substantial extension occurred in medical 
publicity work ; the number of Government travelling dispensaries 
increased from 29 to 39 and 5,078 villages were visited, the number 
of patients treated being 90,071. Besides dealing directly with 
•epidemics, the officers in charge of these dispensaries were employed 
on propaganda work, medical relief in rural areas, medical inspec¬ 
tion of schools, checking' vital and vaccination statistics and 
reporting on the water-supply and sanitation of villages. The 
total number of hospitals and dispensaries in the Province at the 
end of the year was 335, of which 30 were maintained by the 
Government; 26 new dispensaries had been opened and 11 previously 
established ones had been closed. The total number of patients 
treated during the j^ear was 2,979,777 as against 2,607,948 in 1927. 
The total receipts of State-public, local fund, and private-aided 
institutions rose from Its. 18,07,886 to Ks. 19,88,074. Govern¬ 
ment contributions amounted to Ils. 8,51,095, as against 
Its. 5,07,444. The total expenditure for the year was Its. 15,30,052 
as against Its. 13,92,047. Government grants to Municipalities 
for sanitary works amounted during the year to Bs. 2,22,357. The 
municipal committees spent 38 per cent, of their income on 
sanitation as against 48 per cent, in 1927. At the end of the year 
there were 103 villages in the Province in wliich the provisions of 
the Village Sanitation Act were in operation. 

The state of public health in the Madras Presidency was not 
-satislactory during the year. The births showed a slight increase, 
being 1,534,445 as against 1,495,747 in 1927. The deaths recorded 
were the Iiighest on record for the quinquennium, having reached 
the figure of 1,080,744. The mortality from cholera, which 
•declined steadily until 1923, has increased during subsequent 
years, though not progressively, but the quinquennial peak was 
Teached in 1928. With the exception of the Nilgiris and the 
Malabar Districts, which were practically free, every District 
in the Presidency was infected by cholera during the year, and 
4he mortality amounted to 57,677 as against 35,334 during 1927. 
Strenuous efforts were made to combat the disease and anti-cholera 
•inoculation gave ample proof of its protective value, the deaths 
among the inoculated being 0*30 per mille and those among the 
uninoculated 4*86. The cyclical fall in small-pox mortality wliich 
began in 1927 continued into 1928, the deaths having fallen from 
^,781 to 7,618. A severe epidemic of malariar occurred during the 
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year and over 1,000,000 cases were treated. The ‘‘ fever ” death- 
rate accordingly rose, especially as influenza was also prevalent 
in some Districts. A special malaria officer carried out anti- 
malarial investigations in G Municipalities and in selected areas in 
9 Districts. The scheme for free distribution of quinine proved 
satisfactory. A District Health Officer trained in malariologv 
was appointed during the year to undertake malarial measures rn 
the Yizagapatam District. The deaths from plague during the 
year amounted to 2,106 as against 2,457 in 1927. Leprosy was 
reported from 7 Districts in the Presidency; filariasis from 4; 
beri-beri from the Districts in Northern Circars; epidemic dropsy 
in Gan jam, and guinea-worm infection in several Districts. The 
total number of medical institutions of all classes at the end of the 
year 1928 was 1,089 as compared with 1,038 in the previous yea]‘; 
of these 52 were exclusively devoted to the treatment of women 
and children. During the year the Government took over the 
entire management of 96 local fund and municipal institutions, 
and 10 institutions for women and children, for development as 
up-to-date centres for medical and surgical treatment. Tlie* 
transfer gave immediate relief to the local boards to the extent of 
over Rs. 10 lakhs a year. The number of rural dispensaries- 
working at the end of the year was over 400. There was a general 
increase in the volume of medical relief afforded, the number of 
])atients treated in State-public, local fund, and municipal and 
private institutions having risen from 10,623,920 in 1927 to 
11,159,351. The total receipts of State-public, local fund, and 
])rivate-aided institutions in the Presidency during* the year 
amounted to Rs. 66,88,660, and the total expenditure to 
Rs. 66,58,185 as compared with Rs. 62,30,727 and Rs. 62,24,405 
respectively in the previous year. The Ring Institute at 
Guindy continued to manufacture and distribute vaccine lymph 
and the total number of vaccine doses issued was 2,258,226 
as against 2,211,795 in the previous year. Owing to the wide- 
vspiead epidemic of cholera there was a substantial increase in the 
demand for cholera vaccine and 1,064,490 doses were issued as 
compared with 727,000 in 1927-28. Health propaganda continued 
to develop during the year and 108’997 lectures excluding magic 
lantern demonstrations were delivered in over 50,000 places to 
audiences totalling about 6,700,000 people. The “ health week 
was celebrated with enthusiasm throughout the whole Presidency.- 
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The provision of facilities for treating venereal diseases, and for 
increasing the number of centres at which anti-rabic treatment is 
available, received attention, and steps were taken to popularise 
nursing services. The total number of vaccinations performed was 
1,764,500 as compared with 1,755,466 in 1927-28. The anti-hook- 
worm campaign, which hitherto had been carried out with the 
assistance of the International Health Board associated with the 
Rockefeller Foundation of New York, was taken over by the 
Government. According to the information furnished by Munici¬ 
palities the total allotment for sanitation amounted to 27 per cent, 
of their total income during the year. • 

In the North West Frontier Province, except for a small 
increase in the prevalence of small-pox, the year 1928 wa:^ 
exceptionally healthy. The birth-rate rose and the death-rate fell 
remarkably. For the first time since the Province was created in 
1901, cholera and plague were absent during the year. Moreovei 
an appreciable decrease occurred in the mortality from respiratory 
diseases, which was largely attributed to the increasing attention 
given by Municipalities and district boards to sanitation. Good 
progress was made with vaccination. The infant mortality-rate, 
—13-7 per 100 births,—was the lowest recorded for the last five 
years. Fevers accounted for fewer deaths, though more cases of 
malaria were treated in medical institutions. Mortality from bowel 
complaints was also slightly above the quinquennial average. 
Nearly 18 per cent, of the municipal income was spent on public 
health works, and a growing demand was manifested for modern 
medical facilities. 

Ill the Punjab, except for a serious outbreak in the Kulu 
Valley, the cholera record of the year 1928 was satisfactory. The 
careful precautionary measures which were taken at the Sun 
Eclipse Fair at Thanesar are believed to have prevented the spread 
of the disease. The mortality occasioned by the chief epidemic 
diseases, namely cholera, plague, and small-pox, was small as 
compared with that from fevers and respiratory diseases. The 
fever mortality, moreover, itself declined substantially, being only 
15*41 fer rnille as against a quinquennial average of 20*17. This 
fall was due to the exceptionally low incidence of malaria,—an 
occurrence which had been predicted in the usual malaria forecast 
issued in 1928. The number of vaccinations performed during the 
year was over 1,500,000 as against about 1,290,000 in 1927. The 
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'birth-rate, 46*30 'per milley was substantially above the death-rate 
of 24*72 per milled the average death-rate for the quinquennium 
was 33*7 per mille. Out of every 100 infants born 17 died during 
the first year of life. Maternity and child welfare work was 
satisfactorily extended and encouragement was given to voluntary 
efforts in this direction. The medical institutions throughout the 
Province are gaining in popularity and a higher number of patients 
are treated every year. The expansion of medical relief in rural 
tracts was vigorously pushed forward. 

In the United Provinces the year was not as healthy as 1927. 
TJiere were more deaths from all the principal diseases except 
small-pox and ‘‘ fevers,’’ the increase in mortalitj^ from plague 
and cholera being pronounced. The birth-rate rose from 36*72 to 
38*24 per miller the total number of births being 1,735,159. The 
death-rate, although greater than in 1927, was slightly below the 
quinquennial average, the total number of deaths recorded having 
been 1,095,736. The .District of Pilibhit had the highest death- 
rate, namely 38*77, and that of Fatehpur the lowest,—15*04. The 
infant mortalily-rate was 159*9 per mille as compared with 151*7 
in 1927. The death-rate from ‘‘fevers” decreased from 786,552 
io 765,954; malaria is believed to have accounted for 687,000 of 
the deaths recorded under this head. There was a sharp rise in 
deaths from ( bolero, which amounted to 44,941 as compared with 
28,285. The highest death-rate from this disease was in Sultanpur. 
Deaths from small-pox declined from 7,894 to 3,012. Over 
1,500,000 vaccinations were performed during the year, the 
average for the triennium ending 1928-29 being 1,508,504 as 
against 1,372,715 in the previous triennium. The number of 
deaths from plague was substantially larger than in the previous 
year, amounting to 80,943 as against 15,570, the highest mortality- 
rate, namely 7*32 per mille, being in Muzaffarnagar District. 
Deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea, and from respiratory diseases, 
amounted to 13,212 and 34,300 as against 12,186 and 29,028 res¬ 
pectively in the previous year. During the period the total number 
of medical institutions in the Province declined from 583 to 576, 
but the number of patients treated rose from 6,534,473 to 6,980,596. 
Maternity and child welfare work was conducted in 45 centres, 
which received grants from the Government to the extent of 
Rs. 1,21,600,—a sum more than double that granted in the previous 
year. The total income of the State-public, local fund and 
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private-aided hospitals and dispensaries amounted to Rs. 3315 
lakhs as compared with Rs. 31*70 lakhs in 1927, while the expendi¬ 
ture was Rs. 32*54 lakhs as against Rs. 30*08 lakhs. The Board 
of Public Health made grants totalling Rs. 8*54 lakhs during the 
year. A considerable proportion of this sum was devoted to im¬ 
provements in sanitation and to the provision of medical facilities 
at fairs; in addition valuable work was undertaken in the preven¬ 
tion of malaria. To check the spread of plague a vigorous anti¬ 
rat campaign was conducted; there has been practically no 
opposition from orthodox Hindus to rat-killing, and the majoril^ 
of municipal boards are becoming convinced of the efficacy of this 
method of dealing with the disease. Out of 36 travelling dispen¬ 
saries, 31 were chiefly employed in plague-prevention work, and 
no fewer than 449,802 inoculations against the disease were perform¬ 
ed by various agencies, as against 107,825 in the previous year. A 
great deal of useful anti-malarial work was carried on during the 
year. Experiments of various kinds such as the free distribution of 
quinine, its use in primary schools and the treatment of tanks and 
standing water near human habitations were continued. Malarial 
surveys were conducted in 77 villages. Owing to lack of funds 
the District Health Scheme could only be extended to one more 
District during the year. The results of the new “ village aid ” 
scheme ^^ere however encouraging. The scheme aims at establisli- 
• ing dispensaries in villages, with certain simple medicines, in the 
charge of the .village schoolmaster, at training youths of the village 
in first aid, and at improving sanitary conditions in the villages 
by employing labour gangs under the supervision of sanitaiy ins¬ 
pectors. The scheme has been introduced into 1,040 villages in 
part and into 260 villages in full. 

We may conclude this Chapter by considering the vitally im¬ 
portant subject of education. The fact that approximately 229 
out of the 247 million inhabitants of British India are illiterate, 
necessarily constitutes a very serious obstacle to the attainment by 
the Indian peoples of full self-sufficing nationhood on modern 
democratic lines, and a variety of factors peculiar to the country,— 
such as the geographical isolation of the villages in which the vast 
majority of the inhabitants lead their lives, the apathy, poverty, 
and superstition of the masses, the prejudice against female edu¬ 
cation and against the employment of women teachers, and the 
tendency on the part of the more enterprising and intelligent of 
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the rural population to migrate to the towns,—necessarily render 
the diminution or removal of this obstacle an exceptionally slow 
and laborious process. Nevertheless, the improvement which has 
been taking place throughout the country during recent years both 
in the demand for education and in the provision of it has unques¬ 
tionably been very substantial; and no aspect of the problem is more 
interesting or significant than the remarkable awakening among the 
women of India of a demand for intellectual enlightenment. Female 
education in the primary schools has already attained impressive 
dimensions, and the number of women undergoing instruction in 
secondary schools and in colleges is steadily increasing. Women 
are also being encouraged to take up physical training, games, and 
vocational education, and propaganda in this excellent cause is ex¬ 
tending rapidly. In 1928-29 the number of lecognised institutions 
for educating girls rose by 1,735 to 31,738 and their enrolment 
increased by 95,141 to 1,308,687; 775,732 girls moreover were 
under instruction in boys’ schools, and the total number of girl 
pupils in recognized institutions was thus over 2 millions. The 
vast majority of these girls of course were reading in primary 
schools, and throughout the whole country there were only 230 
women studying in medical colleges and 166 in training colleges 
for teachers. Nevertheless, even these figures represent a consi¬ 
derable advance on those for the preceding year, which amounted 
to 182 and 134 respectively. Compulsory education is another 
matter that has been receiving an increasing amount of attention 
during the last decade. The Legislatures established as a result 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms soon declared themselves in 
favour of compulsory education on principle, but the Municipalities 
and District Boards have shown considerable hesitation in putting 
it into effect, largely from the fear that the imposition of the fresh 
taxation required to finance coercive measures might deprive their 
members of their seats at the next elections. But this cautious 
attitude seems to be slowly disappearing, and compulsory primary 
education is now being steadily extended. During 1928-29 com¬ 
pulsion had been introduced in 138 Municipalities and 2,962 
rural areas, the figures for the previous year having been 121 and 
1,806 respectively. 

Ministers of the provincial Governments are unquestionably 
displaying more and more courage, enthusiasm, and initiative on 
the subject of education. The old, one-teacher type of village 
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fichool is being gradually eliminated and the grant-in-aid system 
is receiving attention. At the same time considerable decentrali¬ 
zation of control is taking place. Municipalities and local boards 
are being entrusted with wider powers, and many of them are 
exercising their increased responsibilities wisely. Particularly 
satisfactory among recent developments in education has been 
the increasing attention devoted to the education of children 
belonging to the ‘‘ depressed classes,” or ‘‘ untouchables 
Owing to differences in the manner of classification in the Provinces, 
it is difficult to give accurate figures in the total number of pupils 
belonging to this unfortunate section of the population who are 
now under instruction, but leaving aside Burma, where there affe 
no untouchables, and Assam, where it is impossible to distinguish 
between the large numbers of aborigines and hill tribes and the 
untouchables proper, the total number of depressed class pupils 
reading in all kinds of institutions in the remaining seven Pro¬ 
vinces was 1,005,125 during 1928-29, as compared with 919,568 in 
the previous year. This figure represents 3*5 per cent, of the total 
number of persons of the depressed classes in these Provinces, as 
against an All-India figure for all communities of 4*9. The num¬ 
ber of depressed class pupils has shown a satisfactory increase, but 
much leeway, of course, has still to be made up, and in all Pro¬ 
vinces, except Bengal, the number of children of the depressed 
classes who reach the secondaiy and University stages is still 
regrettfibly small. One satisfactory feature, however, is the 
increase in the number of depressed class pupils reading in 
ordinary sclfools and in that of caste pupils reading in the special 
schools intended for the depressed classes. 

Progress has also undoubtedly been taking place in secondary 
and collegiate education during recent years, and an increasing 
amount of attention is being given to the admitted defects of the 
existing system, which were comprehensively examined in the 
report of the Auxiliary Committee of the Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion which was appointed to review the growth of education in 
British India, and published its conclusions during the yean under 
review. In general it would probably be true to say that secondary 
education in India is on the one hand, under existing circum¬ 
stances, excessive in quantity, and, on the other, is defective In 
quality;—that is to say that while the number of pupils under 
instruction is greater than that of the posts which at present are 
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available for them, the standard of instruction is poor, owing to 
faulty methods of tuition, lack of interest and of adequate 
qualifications on the part of the staff,—which is as a rule ill-paid,— 
absence of organized corporate life and physical training, the 
predominantly literary bias of the curricula, and the usually 
mercenary ambitions of the pupils. Moreover it is difficult to see 
how really substantial improvement can be effected until the pupils 
themselves, and their parents, show signs, as a whole, of requiring 
something in addition to the customary literary education whereby 
clerical employment may be obtained, since otherwise little can 
eventuate beyond the mere multiplication of institutions of an 
ineffectual type. Even at the best, only a small portion of India’s 
population can hope to pass beyond the stage of secondary educa¬ 
tion, and it is therefore essential that this education should be 
' sound and complete in itself. A growing desire is already mani¬ 
festing itself to separate secondary and University education more 
effectively, confining each to its proper sphere and making the 
former self-contained; boards of secondary and intermediate 
education have now been constituted in certain Provinces and are 
doing valuable work, and intermediate colleges have been estab¬ 
lished in some places. Vocational training is also becoming 
steadily more popular, and since the very serious and widespread 
unemployment among the literate middle classes has been due 
largely to the comparative absence of professional and technical, 
education, this development is particularly satisfactory. The 
number of engineering schools and colleges in the country in 1928- 
29 was 17 and their pupils amounted to 4,159. As regards 
physical training, also, it is satisfactoiy to observe that the amount 
of attention devoted to this subject in the schools is developing 
very rapidly, and some Provinces now employ whole-time directors 
of physical education. 

The defects of University education in India are, within their 
own sphere, not dissimilar in nature and origin to those from which 
secondary education has been suffering. Originally, the majority 
of Indian Universities were examining bodies, established 
primarily for testing the attainments of students in groups of 
colleges which, individually, were often widely separated both 
culturally and geographically from each other, and whose ambitions 
generally outran their capacity, owing to lack of adequate organi¬ 
zation, staff, and equipment. Recently, however, considerable. 
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improvements have been effected. The old Universities are 
gradually being remodelled so as to be both teaching and examining 
bodies, and new ones are being established. In addition, a desire 
to relegate preliminary work to the intermediate colleges and to 
confine the Universities to higher instruction is now evident, parti¬ 
cularly in the United Provinces, where there are no less than five 
Universities. Colleges are being reorganized, new methods of 
iidministration adopted, and new courses of instruction introduced. 
Unfortunately, the establisliment of new colleges seems at present to 
be leading to undesirable competition for students, and consequently 
to a lowering of the standard of education. But the growing 
tendency towards specialization in the teaching of particular subjects 
would probably, in time, have enabled this difficulty to be overcome; 
and the establishment in 1926 of the body known as the Inter-* 
University Board, wliich wuis set uj) in order, inter alia, to co¬ 
ordinate the work of the large number of Universities scattered 
throughout India, and which has already done much to collect 
information and stimulate thought regarding current University 
problems, should prove of great value in countering unfortunate 
tendencies of this kind. As we have already seen in Chapter YIII, 
University education, in contrast to secondary and primary 
education, is not exclusively the concern of the provincial Govern¬ 
ments,. and the denominational Universities at Aligarh and 
Benares, together with the University of Delhi, obtain financial 
assistance djrect from the Government of India. Apart from these 
-three institutions, there are now no less than 15 other Universities 
ill the country, namely, the Agra, Annamalai, Allahabad, Andhra, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Dacca, Lucknow, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Osmania, Patna, Punjab, and Rangoon Universities. Brief 
accounts of the progress achieved by some of them during the year 
wdll be found a few pages lienee, when we come to consider the 
educational developments which have occurred since the issue of 
our last Report in each of the Provinces of British India; but 
considerations of space will preclude us from describing the 
circumstances and achievements of these numerous institutions at 
such length as we devoted to the Universities with which the 
Government of India is directly concerned. 

Educational activity in India is not confined solely to the formal 
educational institutions, nor to children and adolescents, and there 
has been an increasing recognition in recent years on the part of 
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the provincial Governments that adult edncation is a necessity ii 
the country is to have an electorate able to make intelligent use of 
the franchise. There is, of course, no great difficulty in developing 
adult education amongst the urban populace, for the towns offer 
plenty of scope for the University extension movement, hut the 
circumstances of the rural population are very different and 
require special treatment. Among the measures adopted for 
introducing adult education into rural India have been the 
organization of lectures on health and allied subjects, the en¬ 
couragement of the night school movement, the establishmMit of 
village libraries and elementary literary societies, and the device 
of encouraging medical men to settle down in the villages. All 
these seem to be yielding some results. It is however difficult to 
form a clear idea of the progress made by adult education through¬ 
out the country, since in many Provinces no distinction is made in 
classification between schools which really provide for the education 
of illiterate adults, and those,—especially night and part-time 
schools,—which are attended most largely by ordinary primary 
school children who are unable to attend day schools. 

The following tables will show at a glance the number of insti¬ 
tutions and scholars in India, and the total expenditure on educa¬ 
tion in respect of recognised institutions during the year 1928-29. 


Institutions and scholars^ 1928-29. 


Type of Institution. 

Institutions. 

Scholars. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Recognized Institutions 

192,062 

31,738 

9,515,109 

2,032,383 

Unrecognized Institutions 

30,792 

3,439 

512,977 ' 

105,368 


Total expenditure on Education in India, 1928-29. 


(Recognized Institutions.) 

1. From Government Funds 

2. From Board and Municipal Funds . 

3. From fees. 

4. From other sources .... 


Rs. 

13,18,10,145 

3,94,14,369 

5,78,17,829 

4,16,89,910 


Total . 27,07,32,253 
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year from 4,719 to 4,906 and their enrolment from 217,934 to 
229,563. Expenditure on them increased from Rs. 10,98,939 to 
Rs. 11,59,693. The number of trained teachers increased from 
3,417 to 3,570, and the total direct expenditure on training insti¬ 
tutions was Rs. 96,115 against Rs. 90,234. There were 15 tech¬ 
nical and industrial schools at the end of the period, with 482 
pupils, as compared with 14 schools and 396 pupils in the pre¬ 
vious year. As regards female education, the number of recog¬ 
nized schools for girls increased from 510 to 565 and the number 
of girl pupils including those working in boys* schools increased 
from 43,794 to 49,175. 

* In Bengal the number of institutions rose during the year under 
review by 2,139. Recognized institutions increased from 61,786 
to 63,910 and unrecognized institutions from 1,568 to 1,583. The 
number of pupils attending recognized institutions rose from 
2,446,678 to 2,567,357 and pupils attending unrecognized insti¬ 
tutions increased from 55,034 to 57,865. Of the total number of 
pupils reading in all classes of institutions 2,129,098 were males 
and 496,124 females, as compared with 2,039,786 and 461,926 res¬ 
pectively in the previous year. The total expenditure on public 
instruction amounted to about Rs. 434 lakhs of which about Rs. 153 
lakhs were received from provincial revenues. As regards colle¬ 
giate education, the number of colleges for men and for womegj were 
44 and 4 respectively in March 1929, as compared with 42 and 4 
in the previous year. The cost of maintaining colleges fell from 
Rs. 36,81,956 to Rs. 36,57,438, and the total expenditure incTirred 
in the up-keep of colleges for men amounted to Rs. 35,10,693 as 
compared with Rs. 35,35,370. Of this amount Rs. 12,81,350 were 
contributed from provincial revenues. It was reported that the 
stiffening in the standard of University examinations had been 
followed by a decline in the number of students in Arts Colleges 
and a consequent reduction in fee income. As regards secondary 
education, the number of schools for boys rose from 2,747 to 2,825. 
High and middle English schools increased by 22 and 60 respec¬ 
tively, but middle vernacular schools decreased by 4. The number 
of pupils in high and middle English schools increased by 14,377 and 
10,835 respectively and that in middle vernacular schools by 107, 
The cost of maintaining secondary schools amounted to more than 
Rs. 120 lakhs. As regards primary education the number of schools 
for Indian boys rose from 39,990 to 41,232, and they were attended 
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by 1,561,307 pupils as compared with 1,497,677 pupils in the pre¬ 
vious year. Of the total Hindu male population 6*6 per cent., and 
of the Muhammadan male population 6*5 per cent., were in boys* 
primary schools at the close of the year. 45-5 per cent, of the 
total number of pupils were Hindus and 54-4 per cent. Muham¬ 
madans, The total cost of maintaining these primary schools 
amounted to Hs. 66,42,352, of which Rs. 21,15,776 came from 
provincial revenues. During the year there were 95 institutions 
in the Province for training male teachers and 10 institutions for 
training female teachers. The total number of students at the 
three institutions for technical education in the Province, namely; 
the Bengal Engineering College, the Ahsanullah School of Engi¬ 
neering at Dacca, and the Government Commercial Institute at 
Calcutta,—was 277, 417 and 278, as against 268, 468 and 253 in 
the previous year. The number of schools of all grades and types 
for Indian girls increased during the year from 15,741 to 16,798, 
and the number of pupils attending them from 387,087 to 423,005. 

In Bihar and Orissa, educational progress received a check 
during the year owing to the serious financial position of the 
Government. The total expenditure on education decreased by 
Es. 6-]- lakhs as against an increase of Es. lakhs in the previous 
year. The set-back was most pronounced in connection with primary 
education, which had expanded very rapidly during the five pre¬ 
ceding years; between 1923 and 1928 the number of primary schools 
in the Province for Indian boys rose by about 5,000. Direct 
^penditure from public funds on primary education increased 
during the year from Rs. 60-94 lakhs to Rs. 62-16 lakhs, but 
nevertheless the number of primary schools declined from 27,900 
to 27,037 and the number of pupils from 898,218 to 876,349. The 
decrease occurred exclusively among pupils in the infants* classes 
whose number fell by nearly 40,000, while every other class showed 
an increase. This marked decrease was chiefly due to the fact that 
the District Boards, which had been encouraged by increasingly 
large recurring Government grants in the past, found themselves 
faced with the necessity of retrenchment as soon as it was realized 
that the financial position of the Government precluded the con¬ 
tinuance of the increases. The position was serious, since many 
Boards, largely owing to lack of financial prudence, had heavy 
undischarged liabilities at the end of the year. For example, one 
Local Board which had over-spent its allotment by more than 
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Brfor. w. t.™ to oOMider in detail the progteet of ednction 

in Britisli India during 1928-29 -the later^t year for whicfi mi 
particulars are availa/ble,— it seems desirable to give a brief gene¬ 
ral description of the way in which the educational structure in 
the majority of Provinces is organized. The control of public 
instruction is as a rule exercised by the Government through the 
Director of Public Instruction. The Government, however, gene¬ 
rally deals direct with such Universities as there are on questions 
of higher education. Affiliated with the University or Universi¬ 
ties are the colleges which prepare students for University 
examinations. Below the colleges come the high schools, which 
prepare students for the school-leaving or similar examinations 
that qualify for admission into the lower branches of the public 
services. Side side with the high schools are the middle schools, 
which teach the first few standards only of the secondary school 
course; there are also in some places separate high and middle* 
schools for girls. Below the secondarv schools come the large 
number of primary schools both for hoys and girls, in 'which 
instruction is given in the vernaculars to the vast mass of the 
people. As a rule, the Province is subdivided into a number of 
** divisions ”, under the control of divisional inspectors, who are 
responsible for visiting the schools within their respective areas 
and reporting upon them to the Director of l^ublic Instruction. 

In Assam the number of institutions and scholars increased 
during-the year from 6,307 and 317,081, to 6,655 and 339,585 res¬ 
pectively. Recognized institutions increased from 5,753 to 6,070, 
and their enrolment from 295,541 to 316,843. Expenditure on all 
•institutions for hoys and girls increased from Es. 47,12,122 to 
Es. 51,59,640. The cost to provincial revenues increased from 
Es. 27,49,380 to Es. 30,23,272. As regards collegiate education 
the enrolment of the Arts Colleges rose from 997 to 1,124. Pro¬ 
posals made to the University for the affiliation of both the colleges 
to the intermediate standard in civics were sanctioned. As regards 
secondary education, the number of schools for boys increased from 
357 to 376 during the year and their enrolment from 50,320 to 
55,215. High and middle English schools for Indians increased 
from 45 and 156 to 47 and 164 respectively, and middle 
vernacular schools increased from 155 to 164 and their 
enrolment from 19,941 to 21,768. As regards primary 
education, the number of schools for boys increased during the 
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3,000 in the previous year, again over-spent it flby Rs, 6,719 
in the year under review. Another Board was unable to make any 
payments at all in respect of the stipends due to teachers for the 
fourth quarter of the year, while a third had a liability of 
Rs. 42,000 in respect of stipends due for the third and fourth 
quarters which it had to pay from its next year’s budget. An addi¬ 
tional cause of financial embarrassment has been the continuous 
increase in the cost of existing schools in recent years,—owing 
largely to the increase in the number of trained teachers. Compul¬ 
sory primary education continued to be in force in 1 Municipality 
and 4 rural areas during tlie year. As regards secondary educa¬ 
tion, the total number of schools in the Province, including middle 
vernacular schools for all classes of boys and girls, both Indian 
and European, rose during the year from 778 to 822. The number 
of pupils increased by 10,487 and the direct expenditure by 
Its. 2-14 lakhs. These figures stand out in marked contrast to 
those for primary schools. There was an increase in the number 
of middle English schools from 391 to 426 while the number of 
middle vernacular schools remained almost stationary. It has 
been calculated that the average cost of tbe 363 middle English 
schools which were supported by public funds was Rs. 978, whereas 
that of the 212 middle vernacular schools was Rs. 1,355, the differ¬ 
ence being almost entirely due to the higher fees charged in the 
middle English schools. Good reports were received of the experi¬ 
ments which were being tried in introducing vocational training in 
middle schools. 5 schools conducted classes in carpentry, 5 in 
agriculture, 7 in tailoring, and 2 in weaving. In response to a 
widely expressed demand on the part of public men and experi¬ 
enced teachers, an interesting experiment has been in progress in 
the Province during the puvst four years in teaching students in 
the vernacular up to the matriculation standard. This demand is 
in curious contrast to the strong desire on the part both of parents 
and pupils for English-teaching close to their homes, which has 
resulted in the conversion of so many middle vernacular schools 
into middle English schools. The experiment is still in progress 
and the results so far have been inconclusive,—^largely owing to 
the difficulties experienced in obtaining a sufficient number of text 
books in the vernaculars. As regards University and collegiate 
education, the chief event of the year was the settlement of the 
4ong-standing controversy as to whether the colleges at Patna 
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sliould be under the control of Patna University, by the establish¬ 
ment of a Central Universit}’’ Board to control inter-collegiate 
teaching and the corporate life of the students. The number of 
Arts and Science Colleges remained the same as in the previous 
year, namely 7 first-grade and 4 second-grade colleges, but the 
number of pupils rose from 3,583 to 3,717. The total direct 
expenditure on collegiate education rose from Us. 10-5 lakhs to 
Ps. 11*4 lakhs, over 80 per cent, of the increase being due to the 
opeTiing of the new Science College. The number of training estab¬ 
lishments for secondary school teachers remained the same as in 
the previous year, namely 5, but that of pupils increased from ^67 
to 275. Unfortunately, the prospects offered to those who complete 
the course are not sufficient to attract pupils who have passed the 
intermediate standard, since,—largely owing to the depressed 
financial position of local bodies,—the pay obtainable is very low’ 
and averages little more than Ps. 30 j^er month. Despite the 
adverse circumstances of the year a certain amount of progress 
was made in female education. Although the total number of 
girls’ schools and of female pupils decreased from 2,978 and 121,164 
to 2,780 and 118,950 respectively, the decrease was entirely con¬ 
fined to primary schools, and the number of pupils reading in 
middle English schools increased from 1,631 to 2,567 and the 
number of such schools from 14 to 18. It was however reported 
that the number of trained women teachers was still far short of 
the demand. 

In the Bombay Presidency the total number of recognized and 
• unrecognized educational institutions increased during the year by 
329 to 17,042, and the number of pupils in them by 38,687 to 
1,230,840. Out of a total of 26,831 towns and villages, 10,579 
possessed schools, the average area served by each town or village 
being 11*7 square miles. The percentage of male scholars under 
instruction in all kinds of institutions to the total male population 
was 9-69, as against 9-43 in the preceding year, while that of female 
scholars was 2*71 as against 2'58. Hindu pupils in recognized 
institutions throughout the Presidency numbered 926,167, Muham¬ 
madans 206,780, Indian Christians 34,680, Parsis 18,111, and 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 5,158. The total expenditure on 
public instruction rose by over Ps. 6 lakhs to Ps. 396 lakhs, ol 
which 49*6 per cent, was met from Government funds. Primary 
schools absorbed over Ps. 198 lakhs. As regards collegiate, educa- 
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tiojj. the Bumhei- < 3 f candidates for the school-leaving* examination 
for the purposes of matriculation increased by 3G4 to 8,535, of 
whom GO-8 per cent, passed. The total number of students in the 
15 Arts Colleges increased by 108 to 7,193, of whom 418 were 
women, as against 395 in the preceding year. The number of 
students in the 4 Law Colleges incieased by 70 to 1,175. The 
niimbej- of students leceiving instruction in commerce and engi¬ 
neering w*as 283 and 342 respectively. As regards technical and 
industrial ediicatio]i, the immbei- of schools increased by 9 to 41 
and the number of pu])i]s by 50 to 2.GOG. The expenditure on 
these institutions increased by Ls. G0,08G to l\s. 5.81,4()4. Turn¬ 
ing now to secondary education, the total number of schools 
incieased by 17 to 587 and tbe number of pupils liy 5,355 to 113,933. 
The total expenditure of all secondary schools was over lls. 81 
laklis. a rise of over Its. 3;]- lakhs. 3'he numlx'r of jirimary schools 
for hoys in the Presidency increased during the year by 1G7 to 
12,92G, and the number of puj)ils by 23,937 to 903,331. The 
number of girls under instruction in primary schools was 220,597, 
which represented an increase of 9,318. The total expenditure on 
primary education increased by Es. 68,000 to lls. 198-24 lakhs. 
There were 13 training institutions foi* men and 19 for women in 
the Presidency during the year, containing 802 and 490 students 
respectively. 

Tlie annual Ecpori on Public Instruction in Eiirma during 
1928-29 contains an Interesting com]<aralive statenient of tbe chief 
educational statistir*s for that year and for the year 1904-05. The 
uumhcr of recoin institutions l-ad increased during the tvrentv- 
four Years hv 1,500 to over 7,000 and the attendance from 200,000 
to 500.000; and the Tiiimher of persons leceivinr ILtiversify educa¬ 
tion had increased from 178 to 1.732. The number of secondary 
scliools for hoTS had risen from. 400 to 1,300, and that for girls 
from 50 in 140; attendance had correspondingly risen from 35,000 
to 13G.000 in boys’ schools and from 8.000 to 67,000 in girls’ schools. 
The actual nuuiber of primary schools had decreased from 5,035 
to 4.851, hut the attendance had increased from 160,000 to 
280,000. There had thus been a total increase from 20.000 to 
about 26,000 in the number of institutions and from 371,000 to 
705,000 in the number of pupils. Ex])enditure during the period 
rose from Es. 27 to Es, 2.16 lakhs. As reg-ards TTniversity and 
collegiate education during the year under review, there are few 
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important events to record. The total attendance at the colleges 
varied little, being 1,732 as a^'uiicst 1.720 during the previous year; 
1,292 of the students were at llniversity College, 291 at Judson 
College, 100 at the Intermediate College, Mandalay, and 43 at the 
Agriculiuval College. 3 new hostels were opened at University 
College during the year, which now compares favourably in the 
matter of residential accommodation with most of the new l^niver- 
sities in England. At Judson College, the foundation stones of 
the iM'vs- *»(iminislrativ<‘ building and of the won>en's hostel wei'e 
laid during the year. Ilesearc.h is flourishing at the ITniversitv 
and us'jful work in a large number of sul)jects has lecently be^n 
acliievod. The Tiibrary at ITniversitv College is also growing satis¬ 
factorily and now contains 2(»,r)I(i volumes. Turning now to 
secondajy education, it is noteworthy that the j)()li('y of concen¬ 
trating vernacular secondary schools continued duiiiig 1928-29, the 
uuml>cr of such schools having fcillen from 1,197 to 1,172 hut the 
attendance having increased from 133,844 to 137,248. TTnfor- 
tunately, tio less than 85 per cent. (d‘ the ])UT»ils were in the primary 
standards. The numher (d' Anglo-vernacular schools increased 
from 244 to 253,- -of whicli 102 were high schools with an attend¬ 
ance of 2-1,789, 140 w(>re middb* sclmols with at* aitfuulauce of 
2!.708, and 11 were primary schools; 30 }>er cent, of the pu])ils 
were in the priniaiy^ standards as against 50 in the previous year. 
The qua4ifi{;atioiis of teachers in sta-ondary sidiools were still un- 
sal islactoj-ily loAv. During the year, building grants of over 
Its. 20,000 j^ere made to aided Auglo-Yernacular and English 
s^(()n(laTy schools. Progress was recorded in primary education 
during the veai, the total number of bovs receiving edneation in 
piuTuary schools of all classes having been 252,875, which represents 
an increase of 10,000 oTer the previous total; and the numher of 
girls increased by as much as 11.000 and totalled 180,099. The 
number of n{)[)er prijiiary schools increased from 4,061 to 4,218, 
while that of lower ]>rimary scliools fell from 632 to 620, though 
the ait ('n da nee remained a,p])roxi mutely the same. The numher of 
pupils lomaiiiing in the lower primaiy standards remained far too 
great and amounted to 81 p*er cent, of the total. 

Tn th(‘ Central Provinces the numher of pupils under instruction 
im reu-rtl from 414,874 to 431,836. In recognized institutions for 
men the increase was 11,620, and in those for women it was 2,912. 
Tn unrecognized institutions the total imml>er increased from 
6,936 fo 9,366. The numher of unrecognized institutions increased 
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by 49 and that of recognized institutions by 12. The total expen¬ 
diture on education in the Province increased from Rs. 1,11,38,879 
to Rs. 1,14,61,089. Towards the year’s total expenditure 
Rs. 66,73,987 were contributed from provincial revenues. Pro¬ 
gress took place in connection with University and collegiate educa¬ 
tion during the year. At the University, extension lectures were 
resumed, and 8 lectures were delivered by 4 eminent persons from 
different Provinces. The strength of the University Training 
Corps, which came into existence in 1928, amounted to 221. The 
total receipts of the University were Rs. 1,14,927, exclusive of the 
opening balance and nominal items, and towards this sum the 
Government contributed Rs. 50,000. An appreciable development 
occurred in the work of the Students’ Information Bureau and the 
total number of applications and enquiries increased from 41 to 
103. The number of students in colleges rose from 1,557 to 1,646 
and the number of women students from 25 to 33. The new build¬ 
ings of the Science College, Nagpur, constructed at a total cost of 
Rs. 13,05,000, were completed during the year. Turning now to 
secondary ediication, the number of high schools increased from 
48 to 53, and the number of pupils in high school classes from 
5,172 to 5,822. The total number of Anglo-vernacular middle 
.schools and middle departments of high schools rose from 160 to 
175 and the number of pupils in them from 24,827 to 26,854. The 
total expenditure on Anglo-vernacular schools amounted to 
Rs. 17,16,860, which represented an increase of Rs. 80,345 over 
that of the previous year. Towards this total the Government con¬ 
tributed Rs. 8,36,326. Out of the sanctioned cadre of 294 graduate 
and 340 under-graduate teachers in Government schools, 254 and 
327 respectively were trained, while out of 132 and 445 teachers in 
aided high and middle schools respectively 46 and 118 were trained. 
The number of vernacular middle schools increased during the 
year from 354 with 67,070 pupils to 357 with 68,382 pupils. There 
were indications that the popularity of vernacular middle schools 
depends on the provision of facilities for teaching English; 125 
vernacular middle schools taught optional English to 5,479 pupils 
during the year, against 108 schools and 5,311 pupils during the 
previous year. As regards primary education, the number of 
recognized primary schools decreased from 4,193 to 4,161, while 
the enrolment increased from 276,778 to 283,992. Out of 9,469 
teachers in board schools 4,854 were trained and 4,615 untrained, 
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while in aided schools only 152 were trained out of a total of 507. 
The condition of vernacular school buildings was far from satis¬ 
factory, despite the fact that the Government gave a grant of Bs. 8 
lakhs in 1926-27 to various local bodies for their improvement. 
During the year a further building grant of Bs. 5;^ lakhs was made, 
but unfortunately it did not appear to be used to the best advant¬ 
age. The administration of compulsory education was also un¬ 
satisfactory. Beluctance to resort to prosecution was marked, and 
attendance officers appeared to be either too soft-hearted and negli¬ 
gent or else afraid of incurring unpopularity. During the year 
the Central Provinces Primary Education Act was amended Ho 
compel local authorities to introduce compulsion if the Government 
thought it necessary. As regards education for Indian girls, the 
total number of recognized soliools increased during the year from 
388 to 407, and the enrolment fiom 27.395 to 30,434. The total 
expenditure on girls* schools increased from Bs. 5,57,026 to 
Bs. 5,66,420. The number of women students in colleges was 33, 
of whom 23 were in the Morris College at Nagpur. The number 
of vernacular middle schools remained stationary at 40, but the 
enrolment increased from 4,837 to 5,243. The number of primary 
schools increased from 326 to 342, and the number of pupils from 
21,015 to 23,520. The lowest classes continued to show numbers 
disproportionate to those in the higher classes. Out of a total 
nTimber«of 955 teachers in primary schools 475 were trained, A 
sum of Bs. 20,000 was allotted for the extension and improvement 
of girls’ schools in the Province. The number of girls in boys* 
▼ernacular schools increased from 15,026 to 16,581, and a sum of 
Bs. 5,512 was distributed to headmasters for encouraging the 
attendance of girls in boys* schools. 

The outstanding event of the year in the Madras Presidency 
was the establishment of a new University at Chidambaram known 
as the Annamalai University. A contribution of Bs. 27 lakhs was 
paid to it during the year under review from provincial funds. 
The total number of public educational institutions rose during 
the year from 53,625 to 56,013, and their enrolment from 2,586,544 
to 2,729,237. There was, however, a considerable fall in the 
number and strength of private institutions. The total combined 
increase in the number and enrolment of public and private institu¬ 
tions was 1,823 and 132,084 respectively. The percentage of those 
under instruction to the total population was 6-6 as compared with 
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f)'2 in the previous vear. As regards University and (ollegiate 
education, there were few important events during the year apart 
from the creation of t])e new Annainalai University. In Madras 
University the courses in medicine were improved and revised, 
and a course for the degree of Bachelor of Commerce was insti¬ 
tuted. J'iacli college in the Univeisity was required to depute 
a graduate to the T.M.C.A. National Scliool of Physical Educa¬ 
tion to undergo training for nine niontlis. The Andlira Univer¬ 
sity Act was amended during the year with a view to making 
Vizagapalam the University headquarters. Turning now to 
secondary education, the niiinher of public schools for Indian hoys 
increased from 526 to 528. 12 new secondary schools were o[)ened, 

8 were closed, and 2 were reduced to the primary giade. The total 
nuniher of pupils in thein rose from 165,493 to 169,844. The 
number of girls reading in tliese schools was 3,113. An interesting 
event of the year was the order passed by the Government that 
grants from public funds should be withheld from educational 
institutions which refused admission to pupils belonging to ])arti- 
cTilar castes or communities. Tb.e total expenditure on secondary 
schools for Indian boys rose from Es. 74*36 lakhs to Es. 79*22 
laklis, to which public funds contributed 32 per cent. The number 
of public elementary schools for boys in the Presidency incre;\sed 
during the year from 48,407 to 50,096 and their enrolnuuit from 
2,094,138 to 2,193,845. The percentage of male pupils to the iotal 
male population was 9*6 as against 8*7 in the previous year. The 
total number of teachers employed in ‘public schools rose from 
87,978 to 91,762, while the number of trained teachers among them 
increased from 43,002 to 45,538. Santdion was accorded during 
the year for the opening of 687 Ijoard elementary schools for hoys, 
involving an annual recurring expenditure of Es. 1,97,316 in 
school-loss centres with a population of 500 or more. A satis¬ 
factory feature of the year was the substantial increase in the 
numher of students undergoing training in the Government train¬ 
ing schools, which rose from 7,290 to 8,737. The number of insti¬ 
tutions solely intended for the instruction of Indian girls rose 
during the year from 4,273 to 4,938 and their strength from 
280,200 to 315,701. There were 635,207 girls attending all grades 
of institutions as compared with 585,339 in the previous year. The 
number of Arts Colleges for women remained stationary, but the 
number of pupils in thein decreased from 421 to 376; there was 
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however an increase from 84 to 112 in the number of women stud¬ 
ents reading in Arts Colleges for ineu. The number of women 
reading in the medit^al colleffes rose from (>2 to 74. During the 
year there were 67 secondary schools for gilds with a strength of 
14,556. The numlier of elementary sc'hools for girls rose from 
4,044 to 4,722, and their strength from 260,890 to 294,678. The 
number of girls reading in boys’ schools increased from 302,080 to 
318,156. The total number of training schools for women under 
ail managements w’as 50 as against 41 in the previous year. The 
total expenditure on education in the Presidency rose from 
Us. 478-91 lakhs to TIs. 545-75 lakhs, and the proportion wlfich 
public and ])rivatc funds bore to total expenditure was 63 and 37 
per cent, respectively. 

In the North-West Frontier Province the total number of. 
educational institutions of all kinds rose from 1,118 to 1,151, and 
the increase would have been larger had not the number of un- 
ref'oo-nizcd schools declined from 275 to 238. The total number (’(f 
pu})ils rose frcuri 70,756 to 82.152. The percentage of male pu])ils 
to tlie total male population rose from 5-6 to 5-9 and that of female 
pu[)ils to the total female population remained at -8. The per¬ 
centage of hoys in schools to the male population of school-going 
age was 39-7 as compared with 37-2 in the previous year, while the 
corresponding figures for girls were 5-9 and 5-4. The total expen¬ 
diture .on education rose from Es. 24,12,151 to Its. 26,10,988. 
Most of the increase was due to tiie larger grants made from pro¬ 
vincial revg^nnes in connection with the special five years’ expan- 
•fiion programme which is in operation. The amount of grants 
during the year under review was Es. 17,33.694 as against 
Es. 15,96,161 in the previous year. As regards collegiate educa¬ 
tion, the expansion was rapid, there having been an increase of 
over 20 y>er cent, in the enrolment. The Tslamia College, whose 
finances had recently been the subject of an enquiry, was put on a 
firm footing and its development seems assured for some years 
ahead. The total expenditure on all the three colleges in the 
Province was Es. 1,91,497, which is slightly less than that of the 
previous year. Iii secondary education also there was considerable 
improvement; the number of pupils in high and Anglo-vernacular 
middle schools increased from 13,866 to 14,143. In vernacular 
flecondarv education the advance continues to be particularly rapid, 
the total enrolment in schools of this type having been 20.355 as 
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against 16,100 in the previous year. The number of high schools 
rose from 26 to 27 but that of vernacular middle schools increased 
fro7ii 106 to 144. These figures indicate that a satisfactory broaden¬ 
ing of the foundations of the educational structiire is taking place. 
As regards pi iniary education. the number of schools increased from 
601 to 621, and the number of pupils attending them from 32,575 
to 33,556. This increase is satisfactory when the fact is recalled 
tliat several flourishing primary schools had lecently been raised 
to the middle school level and their places taken by entirely new 
establishments. The problem of educational wastage or stagnation 
betiiveen classes continues to engage serious attention, though it is 
of course very far from being a defect confined to this l^rovince 
alone. Despiie tli(‘ various expedients that have been tried, the pro¬ 
blem remains substantially unsolved and the strength of the lower 
or infant section is still about 50 per cent, of the total. In 
female education considerable progress continues to be made. The 
number of institutions only increased from 117 to 120 but that of 
pupils rose by as much as 10 per cent, and now totals 9,020. 

In the Punjab, for the first time since 1917, there was a fall in 
the number of schools and of pupils, institutions having decreased 
by 960 to 18,100 and pupils by 27,362 to 1,220,769. In the ])er- 
centage of children under instruction to the total population there 
was also a decline, the figures having amounted to 5-90 as compared 
with 6-04; the percentage for boys stood at 9-41 as against'9*77 in 
1928, but that for girls increased from 1-53 to 1*67. Tlie total 
expenditure from various sources amounted to Rs. •3,02,10,555, 
which represented an increase of Rs. 5,71,280 over the figure of the* 
preceding year; 55*95 ])er cent, of the cost was borne by provincial 
revenues. The decrease in enrolment was ascribed partly to the 
closure of a considerable number of comparatively inefficient 
schools for adults, and partly to a certain slackening which was 
observed in the work of the inspecting staff in carrying on pro¬ 
paganda. The Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its Report, 
commented favourably upon the rapid development of lower middle 
schools in the Punjab, which enabled the Province to educate 
nearly 50 per cent, of the pupils in the primary stage in these 
higher grade schools; and during the period under review the 
number of boys enrolled in primary classes of secondary schools 
increased still further and amounted to 383,430 as against 359.844. 
Another notewoithy feature of the year was the increased enrol- 
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ment in the upper classes at the primary stage. Considerable pro¬ 
gress continued to be made in the elimination of the inefficient and 
wasteful one-teacher school. • The number of municipal and rural 
areas in which compulsion had been introduced iiuu'eased during 
the year and amounted to 2.082. Xo particularly noteworthy 
events took place during tlie year in connection with University and 
collegiate education. A (‘.ons])icuous feature in the development of 
secondary education during the year was the great improvement in 
the qualifications of teachers, the percentage of trained men having 
increased from 70 to 75. The total Tium])er of female pupils in the 
educational institutions of the Urovince increased during the year 
from 93,991 to 102,032. * * 

Tn the United Provinces there was an inciease of 505 in the 
number of recognized institutions, and a decrease of 54 in the 
numher of unrecognized institutions.- owing jj.n'tly to the recog¬ 
nition of some of the latter. The total number of students increas¬ 
ed by over 57,000 to 1,491,483. but the rate of increase is diminish¬ 
ing. The percentage of scholars to the total po])ulation increased 
slightly to 3-28 per cent. The ex])enditure oji education in the 
Province during the year was Ps. 375‘93 lakhs, of which 56 per 
cent, was contributed by the Government. This sum was 11s. 22 
lakhs higher than the ex])endilurc for the ])Tevi()us year, which in 
turn was 11s. Kl]- lakhs higher than that for 1926-27. As regards 
Universitv and collegiate education, the total enrolment in the 5 
Universities in the Province increased by 391 to 0.995 and the total 
ex])endi1 lire^amovuited to Ps. 3918 laklis, of wliicli just over half 
was*met from Government fundrs. lu C'iia^iter YIII we have al¬ 
ready given a brief accf.iint of tbe eveiit.s of the year at two of these 
Universities, namely those at Aligarh and Benares. As regards 
Allahabad Universitv, tbe enrolment increased by 143 to 1,443, 
the number of students during the last five years having doubled. 
Research work in all departments extended during tbe year. The 
Botiiiiy and Zoology buildings were added to, but the Library, in 
whicli there are now over 72,000 volumes, is in need of extra 
accommodation. The University Union was revived after three 
years of inaction. A Village Services League and Study Circles in 
literature, political science, present day problems and general 
science were started. At Lucknow University the enrolment 
increased from 1,530 to 1,619 Tbe chemistry block was completed 
and tbe accommodation thus set free will be used by tlie English 
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department. Harmony was restored between Muslim and Hindu 
students, with the result that the TTniversity Union enjoyed a 
successful year. The University training Corps continued to be 
popiiiar and the nuiiil)er of undergraduates undergoing physical 
training increased considerably. The year under review was 
hut the second since the (‘reation of Agra TTniversity, but the 
number of students on the rolls amounted to 1,743. Considerable 
progress was made with the framing of statutes and regulations. 
Turning now to secondary education, the number of schools in the 
Province rose from 909 to 994 during the year, and the enrolment 
from 146,554 to 158,709. Expenditure increased from Its. 73-87 
latihs to Its. 78-98 lakhs of which 52*9 per cent., as compared -with 
53-7 per cent, in the previous j-car, was met from provincial funds. 
The demand for increased facilities for English education does not 
abate, and the numl)er of institutions devoted to it increased by 7 
to 278, and the enrolment from 77,635 to 82,612. The number of 
intermediate colleges increased from 28 to 29, and the enrolment 
from 4,199 to 4,376. The increase in the number of high and 
middle schools amounted to 6 only, but the enrolment rose by 
approximately 5,000. The percentage of trjiined teachers increased 
sliglitly, but is still very small. The number of vernacular middle 
schools rose during tlie year from 638 to 666 and enrolment from 
68.919 to 76,097. Tlie average enrolment ])er school increased 
from 108 to 114. As regards primary education, the total ,number 
of schools amounted to 20,013, as coTiipared with 19,624 in the pre¬ 
vious year, and the enrolment to 1,139,971 as againsf. 1,099,307. 
Expenditure rose from Hs. 80*30 lakhs to Its. 84-16 lakhs, towards 
which the (xovernment contributed Its. 58-95 lakhs. Unfortunately 
the percentage of trained teachers decreased, being 63 per cent, as 
compared with 65 per cent, in the previous year. A satisfactory 
feature however was that 5 Municipal Hoards introduced compuE 
Bory education during the year. It was reported that the buildings 
continued to be in a deplorable condition and that some District 
Boards did not immediately use the grants made for the purpose of 
improving them by the Government, At the Government training 
college at Allahabad Ibere w'cre 66 students as compared with 63 in 
the previous year. The enrolment at the Benares, Agra. Lucknow, 
and Aligarh training colleges were respectively 48, 55, 55, and 57. 
8 candidates from the Isabel la Thoburn College at Lucknow sat for 
the degree of Bachelor of Teaching at Lucknow University and all 
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passed. The total mini her of institutions in the Province for the 
education of girls increased from 2,077 to 2,160, of which 217 were 
unrecognized. Enrolment •rose from SO,202 to 90,044, and expen¬ 
diture from Rs, 15-10 lakhs to Ps. 16*56 lakhs. Of this sum the 
Government contributed Es. 7*91 lakhs. 
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Statistical Abstract for British India. 
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Administration Reports : Madras, Bombay, United Provinces, Punjab, Bengal, 
Central Provinces and Berar, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, North- 
West Frontier Province, Delhi, Coorg, Andaman and Nicobar Island, 
Civil and Military Station of Bangalore, Ajmer-Merwara, Baluchistan 
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Agriciilture and Veterinary. 

Review of Agricultural Operations in India. 

Report of the Agricultural Research Institute and College, Pusa. 

Bulletins of the Department of Agriculture in India. • 

Proceedings of the Board of Agriculture. 

Agricultural Journal of India (quarterly). 

Report of the Department of Agriculture for each Province. 

Season and Crop Report for each Province. 

Agricultural Statistics of India. 

Area and Yield of certain Principal Crops. 

Report of the Civil Veterinary Department for each Province. 

Report of the Imperial Bacteriologist (Veterinary). 

Journal of the Central Bureau for Animal Husbandry and Dairying in India. 
Co-operative Societies. 

Statistical Statements relating to Co-operative Movement in India. 

Report on Co-operative Societies for each Province. 
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Education. 
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Quinquennial Review of Education. 

Emigration and Immigration. 

Annual report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act of 1922 and the 
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Anftual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act in the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Annual Report on the working of the Indian Emigration Act and the rules 
framed thereunder in the Madras Presidency. 

Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in South Africa. 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in British Malaya. 
Annual Report of the Agent of the Government of India in Ceylon on the 
working of the Indian Emigration Act, the Rules issued thereunder and 
of the Labour Ordinances of Ceylon. 
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Reports on Immigrants Labour in the Province of Assam. 

Annual Report on Emigration to the Labour Districts of Assam, Oachar and 
Sylhet. 

Finance. 

Budget of the Government of India, 

Finance and Revenue Accounis of the Government of India. 

East India Accounts and Estimates : Explanatory Memorandum by the Soere- 
tiiry of State for India (Paiiiamentary Paper). 

Home Accounts of tlm Government of India (J^arliamentary Paper). 

East India (Loans raised in England) (Half-yearly Parliamentary Paper). 

Repoiis on ilie Administration of the Mints at Calcutta and Bombay, with a 
review l)y the Controller of the Cm-rency. 

Hepr,ri of the Gontiollej’ of the Currency. 

Forests. 

Annual Return of Statistics relating P'orest Administration in British India. 

Report on I'ore.st Administration for each Province. 

Reports of the Forest Heseaich Institute and the Jjn])eria] Forest College, 
Dehra Dun. 

Quinquennial Forest Review. 

Indian Forest Memoirs. 

Indian Forest Records. 

Forest Bulletins. 

Justice and Folice. 

Report on the Adininisiration of Civil Justice for each Province. 

Report on the Adininl.s trail on of Criminal Justice for each Province. 

Ri-'jiort on Jails tor each Province. 
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Land Revenue Adininisiration : Provincial Reports for Bengal, Bibar and Grissa, 
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Central I’rovinerts ;md liernr, Dunua, and Madras. 

Report on l^and Kevt-nue Administration, Land Records, Settlerijent (iperations, 
Alienation of I/ind Act, etc., for North-West Frontier Province, 

Mad ras Survey, Settlement and Land Records Doy)artment Re].>ort. 

Reports of Land Ret^ords Departments for Bombay, Burma, Bengal, Uidted 
Provinces, and Punjab. 

Report on S(;ttlement Oporaticjus, Punjab. 

Reports on Survey and Settlement Operations, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and 
Assam. 

Reports on Operations of tbo Land Records and Settlement Departments, 
('entral Provinces and Berar. 

Repyovt of the Talukdari Settlement Officer, Bombay. 

Provincial Reports on the Administration of Estates under the Court of Wards- 

Report on the Punjab Canal Colonies. 
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Acts of the Indian Legislature and Provincial Legislative Councils. 

Oilicial Accounts of the Debates ^nd Proceedings in the Central and Provinciai 
Legislatures. 

Local Self-Government. 

Ileport on l\limici[)alities for each Province and fo^^ Calcutta, Bombay City, 
Madras City and Kan goon. 

Reports on District and l^ocal Boards for each Province. 

Reports, of Ports Trusts of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras. Rangoon, Karachi and 
Aden. 

Administralion Report of the Chiitagcjng Port Commissioners. 

• 

Medical, I^thlic HfuiUh, and Vital Statistics. 

Report of tlie Piildic Health Connnissloner with the Government of India. 
Report of the Direi'tor of Public Health for eacli Province. 

Report on Civil Ifospittils and Dispensaries for each Province. 

Report on I\IeiJta] Hospitals for eacli Province. 

Report of tlio Chomical E.xaminer and Bactenologi.st for each Province. 

Iiidinn Journal of Medica; R‘•.search (QuarterJy). 

Indian Medical Research •oil's (siipploiaeutary to the Indian Journul of 
]\Iedicai iles-earc-.h!, issued pcriodicaiiv. 

Reeorci.s <;i tlie Malaria Survey of iirlia is.-ued i.'y the Director, Malaria Survey 
of India. 

Mi)tCTul Pr-'du' lion and Jnspection of Mvies. 

Review of Mineral Production (iji Recca’ds of Geological Survey). 

Report on Production and Consuin]»tion of Coal in India. 

Report of*1116 (.'liicf Inspector of ’Minot,. 

^ Post.^ and TcJegrajdis. 

I^oporT on tlio Posts and Telegraphs of India. 

Report of Indo-European d'elegraph Dcpartinent. 

Prices and VWujcs. 

Prices and Wages in India (lahlea). 

Variations m Indian Price Ijovels (lablesi. 

Reports (vf Provincial Wage Censuses. 

• 

Public Works. 

Ileport by tlie Railway Board on Indian Railways. 

Histt^rv of Indian Railways constructed and in progress. 

Reports on Public Works (Buildings and Roads) for Madras, Bombay, the 
United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces. 
Assam, and the North-AVest Frontier Province. 

Review of Irrigation in India. 

Administration Reports on Irrigation for each Province (except Assam). 
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"Revenue {other than Land Revenue). 

Salt Department Reports: Northern India, Madras, Bombay, Sind, Bengal, 
Burma, Bihar and Orissa. 

Excise Report for each Province. 

Report on the Operations of the Opium Department. 

Stamp Department Report for each Province. 

Registration Department Report for each Province. 

All-India Income-Tax Report and Returns. 

Scientific Departments. 

Survey of India, General Report. 

Records of the Survey of India. 

Map Publication and Office Work Report. 

Geodetic Report. 

Report and Records of the Botanical Survey. 

Records and Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. 

Reports, Memoirs, etc., of the Archaeological Survey. 

Report on the Administration of the Meteorologricai Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Scientific Notes of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Memoirs of the Indian Meteorological Department. 

Report of the Meteorologist, Calcutta. 

Annual Report of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Memoirs and Bulletins of the Kodaikanal Observatory. 

Indian Weather Review, Annual Summary. 

Rainfall Data of India. 

Trade and Manufaciurea. 

Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade of British India, Volumes I and II. 
Provincial Annual Statements of the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation (Madras, 
Bombay, Sind, Bengal and Burma). 

Review of the Trade of India. 

Provincial Reports on Maritime Trade and Customs (including working of 
Merchandise Marks Act) for Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Sind, 
^Madras and Burma. 

Review of the Customs Administration in India. 

Accounts relating to the Sea-borne Trade and Navigation of British India 
(monthly and for calendar year;. 

Statements of Trade at stations adjacent to Land Frontier Routes (monthly). 
Indian Trade Journal (Weekly). 

Report on Joint Stock Companies in British India and the Indian States of 
Mysore, Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Indore and Travancore. 

Report on the Working of the Indian Companies Act for each Province. 

Indian Customs Tariff Schedules. 

The Indian Insurance Book. 

Statistics of Factories for the year 1928 together with a note on the working of 
the Indian Factories Act, 1911, during that year. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Statistics for the year 1928, together with a note 
on the working of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, during that year. 

Statistical table relating to strikgs for the year ending the 31st March 1930. 

I'he Governrnent of Bombay’s “ Beport of the Court of Enquiry, 1929 

The Government of India’s “ Beport of the Board of Conciliation, 1930 

The Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour No. 43 relating to the Industrial 
disputes in India for the years 1921-28. 

The Bulletin of the Indian Industries and Labour No. 44 relating to the 
twelfth International Labour Conference. 

Report of the Chief Inspector of Explosives. 

Labour Gazette published monthly by the Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay. 

Report of the Department of Industries for each Province. * 

Administration Report of the Indian Stores Department. 

Report on the work of the Indian Stores Department, London. 
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APPENDIX n. 


Statement by Hit Excellency the Viceroy in the Gazette Extra* 
ordinary of the 31st of October 1929. 

I have just returned from England where J have had the opportunity 
of prolonged consultation with His Majesty’s Government. Before I left 
this country I said publicly that as the King-Emperor’s representative in 
India I should hold myself bound to tell my fellow-countrymen, as faithfully 
as I might, of India’s feelings, anxieties and aspirations. In my endeavours 
to discharge that undertaking I was assisted by finding, as I had expected, 
a generous and sincere desire, not only on the part of His Majesty’s Gov- 
erhment but on that of all persons and parties in Great Britain, to hear 
and to appreciate everything that it was my duty to represent. 

These are critical days, when matters by which men are deeply touched 
are in issue and when, therefore, it is inevitable that political feeling should 
run high, and that misunderstandings, which would scarcely arise in condi¬ 
tions of political tranquillity, should obtain firm foothold in men’s minds. I 
have, nevertheless, not faltered in my belief that behind all the disquieting 
tendencies of the time, there lay the great mass of Indian opinion, over¬ 
flowing all divisions of race, religion, or political thought, fundamentally 
loyal to the King-Einpcror, and, whether consciously or not, only wanting 
to understand and to be understood. On the other side T have never felt 
any doubt that opinion in Great Britain, puzzled as it might bo by events 
in India, or only perhaps partially informed as to their true significance, 
was unshaken in its determination that Great Britain should redeem to the 
full the pledges she has given for India’s future. On both countries the 
times have laid a heavy and in some ways a unique responsibility, for the 
influence on the world of a perfect understanding between Great Britain 
and India might surely bo so great that no scales can give us the measure 
either of the prize of success or, the price of failure in our attempts to 
reach it. 

In my discussions with the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State, 
it was inevitable that the principal topic should have been the course of 
events in India. It is not profitable on either side to discuss to what extent, 
or with what justification, the appointment of a Parliamentary Commission 
two years ago has affected the general trend of Indian thought and action. 
Practical men must take facts and situations as they are, and not as they 
would have them he. 

Sir John Simon’s Commission, assisted as it has been by the Indian 
Central Committee, is now at work on its Report, and until that Report is 
laid before Parliament it is impossible, and even if it were possible, it would 
in the view of His Majesty’s Government clearly be improper, to forecast 
tlie nature of any constitutional changes that may subsequently be proposed. 
Ill this respect every British party is bound to preserve to itself complete 
freedom of action. But what must constantly engage our attention, and is 
a, matter of deei) concern to His Majesty’s Government, is the discovery of 
means by which, when the Commission has reported, the broad question of 
British Indian constitution,al advance may be approached in co-operation 
with all those who can speak authoritatively for opinion in British India. 
I would venture to recall some words Avhich I used in addressing the Assembly 
eight months ago in a reference to the then existing political situation. 
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“ On tlio one side,” I said, “ it is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parliament to form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem as it 
would be shortsighted of Parliament to undertake the importance of trying 
to reach a solution which might carry the willing assent of political India.” 
We shall surely stray from the path, at the end of which lies achievement, 
if we let go either one or other of these tw^o main guiding principles of 
political action. 

But there has lately emerged, from a totally different angle, another set 
of considerations which is very relevant to what I have just stated on this 
matter to be the dosiro of His Majesty’s Government. 

Tile Chairman of the Commission has pointed out in correspondence with 
the Prime Minister, which, T understand, is being published in England, 
that as their investigation has proceeded, he and his colleagues have b^n 
greatly impressed, in considering the direction which the future constitu- 
tion.al development of India is likely to take, with the importance of bearing 
in mind the relations which may, at some future time, develop between 
British India and the Indian States. In his judgment it is essential that 
the methods, by wdiich this future relationship befcw'cen these two constituent 
parts of Greater India may be adjusted, should bo fully examined. He has 
further exiiressed the opinion that if the Commission’s Report and the 
proposals subsequently to be framed by the Government take this wider 
range, it >vould appear necessary for the Government to revise the scheme 
of ns at present proposed. He suggests that what might bo re¬ 

quired, after the Reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee have been made, considered and published, but before the stage 
is reached of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, would be the setting up 
of a Conference in which His Majesty’s Government should meet representa¬ 
tives both of British India and of the States, for the purpose of seeking 
the greatest possible measure of agreement for the final x>i*op(>sals which it 
would later be the duty of His Majesty’s Government to submit to Parlia¬ 
ment. The procedure by Joint Parliamentary Committee conferring with 
delegations from the Indian Legislature and other bodies, which was pre¬ 
viously contemplated and is referred to in Sir John Simon’s letter to 
myself of Gth February 1928, \voidd still be appropriate for the examination 
of the Bill wlifen it is subsequently placed before Parliament, but would, in 
tjie opinioiv of the Commission, obviously have to be preceded by some such 
Conference as they have suggested. 

With these view’s I understand that Ilis Majesty’s Government are in 
complete accord. For, while they will greatly desire, wdien the time comes, 
to be able to deal with the question of British Indian political develoiiment 
under conditions the most favourable to its successful treatment, they are, 
with the Commission, deeply sensible of the importance of bringing under 
comprehensive review the whole j^roblem of the relations of British India 
and fjm Indian States. Indeed, an adjustment of these interests in their 
view is essential for the conijilete fulfilment of what they consider to be the 
underlying jiurpose of British x^olicy, wdi.atever may bo the method for its 
furtherance which Parliament may decide to adopt. 

The goal of British policy was stated in the declaration of August 1917 
to be that of providing for the gradual development of self-governing institu¬ 
tions, with a view" to the progressive realisation of responsible Government 
in India as a integral part of the British Empire. As I recently pointed 
out, my own Instrument of Instruction from the King-Emperor expressly 
states that it is His Majesty’s will and pleasiire that the plans laid by 
Parliament in 1919 should be the means by which British India may attain 
its due place among His Dominions. Ministers of the Crown, moreover, 
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have more than once publicly declared that it is the desire of the British 
Government that India should, in the fulindfes of time, take her place in the 
Empire in equal partnership with the Dominions. But in view of the doubts 
which have been expressed both in Great Britain and India regarding the 
interpretation to be placed on the intentions of the British Government in 
ena(tting the Statute of 1919, 1 am authorised on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government to state clearly that in their judgment it is implicit in the 
declaration of 1917 that the natural issue of India’s constitutional progress, 
as there contemplated, is the attainment of Dominion status. 

In the full realisation of this policy, it is evidently important that the 
Indian States should he afforded an opportunity of finding their place, and 
even if we cannot at present exactly foresee on what lines this development 
may be shaped, it is from every point of view desirable that whatever can 
be done slumld he done to ensure that action taken now is not inconsistent 
with the attainment of the ultimate purpo.se which those, whether in British 
India or the vStates, who look forward to some unity of All-India, have in 
view'. 

His Majesty's Government consider that both the.se objects, namely, that 
of finding the best approach to the British Indian side of the problem, and 
secondly, of ensuring that in this process the wider question of closer rela¬ 
tions in the future between the tw'o parts of Greater India is not overlooked, 
can best he achieved by the adoption of procedure such as the Commission 
has outlined. When, therefore, the Commission and the Indian Central 
Committee have submitted their Reports and the.se have been published, and 
when His Majesty’s Government have been able, in consultation with the 
Government of India, to consider these matters in the light of all the mate¬ 
rial then available, they will propose to invite representatives of different 
parties and interests in British India and representatives of the Indian 
States to meet them, separately or together as circumstances may demand, 
for purpose of conference and discuasion in regard both to the British-Indian 
and the All-Indian problems. It will be their earnest hope that by this 
means it may subsequently prove possible on these grave issues 'to submit 
proposals to Parliament which may command a wide measure of general 
assent. 

It is not necessary for me to say how greatly I trust that the action of 
His Majesty’s Government may evoke response from and enlist the coii- 
currence of all sections of opinion in India, and I believe that all who wish 
India well, wherever and whoever they are, desire to break through the 
webs of mistrust that have lately clogged the relations between India and 
Great Britain. I am firmly a.s.sured that the course of action now proposed 
is at once the outcome of a real desire to bring to the body politic of India 
the touch that carries with it healing and health, and is the method by 
which we may be.st hope to handle these high matter.^ in the way of con¬ 
structive statesmanship. < 


Ocfoh^r 1920. 


IRWIN, 

Viceroy and Governor General. 
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Extracts from the Speech made by His Excellency the Commander^ 
m>*Chief in the Council of State on the 6th of March 1930. 

H. E. THE Commander-in-Chief ; “ Sir, it is by no means the fust time 
and J am quite convinced that it will not he the last time when wo lAall 
hear violent attacks made at the figure at which the Military Budget stands. 

As far as I can gather, those attacks ha\’^e been nearly always based on the 
fact that in the Iteport of the Tnchcape Committee a certain figure was 
mentioned;—the figure of 50 crores; but peoy)le who have attacked the figure ^ 
of the Military Budget because it exceeds 50 crores cannot, I think, have 
really read the Report carefully or realised what the Tnchcape Committee 
meant when they quoted that particular figure. I have myself on more 
than one occasion endeavoured to point out what the Tnchcape Committee 
then meant, but T am sorry to say that what I have said has never had the 
slightest effect. It has now again been referred to as a definite fact that 
the Tnchcape Committee recommended that army expenditure should not 
exceed 60 crores. What actually happened—I will repeat again—was this. 
When the Tnchcape Committee sat and made their reconunendations, the 
Array Budget figure stood at 57*75 crores. The Committee recommended 
that the estimates for that year should be reduced to 57 crores. They went 
on to make the statement: — 

* We do not, however, consider that the Government of India should be 
satisfied with a military budget of 57 crores and we recommend that a close 
watch be kept on the details of military expenditure with the object of 
bringing about a progressive reduction in the future . . . .’ 

These are the^ words that I should particularly like to emphasise— 

‘.Should a further fall in prices take place, we consider that it may be 
Vossible .* . . after a few years to reduce the military budget to a sum 

not exceeding 50 crores, although the Commander-in-Chief does not subscribe 
to this opinion.* 

The Commander-in-Chief, I need hardly mention, was the late Lord Rawlin- 
son. Now, Sir, since those days it was decided to commercialise the army, 
and among other things, the Army Budget had to undertake expenditure 
of 45*64 lakhs for items which previously had been charged to other Depart¬ 
ments, such as 32*45 lakhs customs duty, and 13 lakhs for printing, station¬ 
ery, Vtc. Those, I say, were charges which we had not met from the Army 
Budget in days gone by. Since the recommendations were made by the 
Tnchcape Committee, these items are charged to the Army Budget, and, as 
you see, they come to 45*64 lakhs. In addition . . . out of the Army 

Budget certain very con.siderable sums are returned to Government. From 
the Army Budget a sum of one crore is returned in the shape of customs 
duty income-tax on officers’ pay and other central taxes. In addition to 
that’ there is a further sum of 180 lakhs which is debited to the Army 
Budget for services rendered by other departments, such as railway trans¬ 
port charges, posts and telegraphs, etc. . . , Those figures alone will 

show that the Army has to meet comparatively very large charges which m 
previous years wore not met from our Army Budget. Now, Sir, the point 
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want to emphasise from that part of the recommendation of the Inchcape 
Committee is ‘ if prices fall I have got tfte figures here of the prices in 
the year 1923-24 . . . These are the prices of the chief items necessary 

for the feeding of men and animals; such things as wheat, ghee, barley and 
gram and also our stores generally ... In 1923-24 the figure for those 
was 1'35 crores. In 1928-29 it was 1718 crores. That you will see is 
a considerable increase on 1923-24. In 1929-30 it Tvas 1*68 crores, a 
fall from 1718 of the previous year. The actual fall you will see is not 
very great. But what I really w'ant you to keep in mind is this—and I 
cannot help thinking that the Inchcape Committee themselves never realised 
—that the total sum wdiich we expend over supplies and stores of all sorts 
is about 10 crores only. It must obviously have been utterly impossible to 
hope to save 7 crores within that figure and yet that was the recommendation 
of the Committee—that should prices fall, the Army Budget could be reduced 
by 7 crores. The whole figure available for reduction was only 10 crores, 
and that is a point 1 cannot think they ever recognised when making such 
a recommendation. 

“‘Ill spite of . . . the extra charges we have had to meet, and in 
spite of there being no real reduction in charges for supplies, our expendi¬ 
ture has been progressively reduced from 65‘26 at which it stood in 1923 
to 54-35 now, and the Honourable the Finance Member told us the other 
day that it is quite certain that there will be a very substantial reduction 
ai tin? end of the stabilised ])eriod. . . What I think you might perhaps 

bear in mind—and I can say with absolute truth—is that when the time 
comes, in fact even at the pre.sent time the Army in India is in a more 
efficient state for mobilisation than I believe it has ever been in before. 
We have during this jieriod made provision for re-equipment necessitated 
'by the Inchcape recommendation, the growth of mechanisation and the 
replaceimuit of obsolete aircraft. As a result wo certainly shall hi' able to 
mobilise much more readily than we were able to do in days gone by. . . 

“ Well. Sir, in addition to what I have said about military exp<»nditure, 
there is only one other point upon which I will tt)uch. My friend, Mr. Chari, 
when talking about what is known as the Skeen Committee’s Report, I 
think. . . . used the words, ... ‘ had been unanimously turned 

down’. By ‘unanimously’ 1 gather that he meant to say, that . 
the Committee’s recommendations had been altogether turned down. Well, 
Sir, I cannot allow a remark like that to go by unchallenged, because it . . . 

is the reverse of what has happened . . . With two exceptions the 
Government of India accepted the recommendations made by the Skeen 
Committee, We at once agreed to increase the number of cadets for Sand¬ 
hurst in accordance Avith the recommendations made by the Committee. 
We opened the Air Force College at Cranwell and we opened the R. M. A., 
Woolwich, for Artillery and Royal Engineer officers . . . There were 
several other items which we also accepted. The only two points which 1 
think we did not accept were (1) the recommendation for Sandhurst to be 
established in India by the year 1933. But we are only in 1930 now; so 
even had we accepied that recommendation there and then, you will see 
that the college itself was not proposed to be started till 1933. The other 
recommendation which we did not accept was the abolition of the system 
of what is knoAvn as the 8-unit scheme or the scheme for the Indianisation 
of 8 units. As regards the former, we stated that we did not feel confident 
that the number of cadets coming forward for Sandhurst could be relied 
upon as being sufficient, in quality and quantity, to justify us in undertaking 
the very heaA^^ ex])enditnre which would necessarily be involved in starting 
a college out "here, with possibly a very .small number of boys and a very 
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large staff ... as long as Sandhurst could take and would take, . . . 

larger proportion of our boys than they had done heretofore; and realising 
the excellent education there, we felt that our boys from here would receive 
the best education possible while at Sandhurst. The other point which 
certainly did affect us very much was the expenditure there. I think you 
all probably know that I am a very old Indian soldier and I believe there 
is no one here who has a great sympathy with or more real affection for 
my Indian comrades than I have—men to whom I am devoted for I well 
know their loyalty and courage. I say that in no boasting spirit, but- 
simply because I have been very intimately associated with the Indiana, 
soldier for the last 45 years and it has been a source of real grief to me 
when any of my Indian officers have come to me and complained that the 
expenditure involved in sending a bo3' to Sandhurst has made it almost 
impossible to do so. In the necessity of rectifying this the Government: 
entirely agreed and as a result we decided, that in the case of any boys 
going to Sandhurst, the parents of those boys should receive a cash grant 
and equipment, amounting to what we consider the difference between 
cost of education in this country^ and the education at Sandhurst. That 
has been done in all cases, and we feel that having done that, we have to* 
a great extent met one of the very .strong imints put forward b,y the Com¬ 
mittee to start an Indian Sundhurst. The other points which 1 say we 
did not accept was the abolition of what is known as the 8-unit scheme. That 
scheme, as you all know, was started b.y my very distinguished predecessor. 
He, I think, had been pressed time after time to give a date when he could 
say that Indianisation could be effected. His reply was, that as long as the- 
young boys coming out from Sandhurst were scattered all over the Indian 
Army, it must be impossible for very many years to come to judgo as to 
their complete efficiency. But if we got particular units which would be 
officered entirely" by these young Sandhurst boys who would rise in rank 
j>ari -passy with British boys of their own standing—then when the time 
came for these to exercise the command, we should definitely be able to say 
whether Indianisation was a success or not. It was for tliat reason that 
we decided that we must give a fair tidal to the system which had been 
in force for only a very few j^ears and which had received the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government.” 


Extracts £|loin the Speech made hy the Secretary to the Army 
• • * Department, Mr. G. M. Young, C.I.E., LC.S., in the 
Legislative Assembly on the 8th of March 1930. 

Mr. G. M. Young: “ Sir, this debate has fallen . . . into two parts. 
That part of it wdiich deals wuth general militarj" policy has been rc'stricted 
almost entirely to a discussion of military expenditure. The other part is 
the p«art, which cmine first in the motion, on the action, or, as the Honour¬ 
able the Mover preferred to put it, in action, of the Government of India 
on tliQ Indian Sandhurst Committee’s Report. I w-ill take that part of it 
first. Not only the Honourable the Mov'd', hut .sev’^eral Honourable Members 
. liave maintained that the Government have taken no action bej'ond 
entering into certain correspondence on fhe recommendations of that Com¬ 
mittee. Now, as long as Honourable Members maintain that attitude in 
defiance of the facts, how can we reach any reasonable solution of the 
difficulty? . . . The finst step was to increase the number of vacancies 

at Sandhurst to 20 a year, and to open Woolwic'h and Cranwell to Indian 
cadets, with a view^ to their becoming King’s Commissioned officers in the 
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Engineers, Artillery and Air Force. . . '. Honourable Members may call 
that nothing. But an average of 20 cadets a year is sufficient to keep 
going an establishment of 600 officers . . . whereas 12, or 16 years ago, 

there was not one. Honourable Members then go on to say . . . that 
there are so many vacancies offered, and it will be a very distant date 
before they are increased ... As a matter of fact, we made it perfectly 
clear that this original expansion is only as a start. The Indian Sandhurst 
Committee . . . added what they called a suggested scheme for expan¬ 

sion as an appendix to their Report. There they laid down, in advance, 
the amount of expansion year by year. The Government of India said, 
‘ No, we cannot accept this time-table in advance; we must proceed upon 
established results*. Now, Sir, what have the results been? . . . The 

results of the last examination . . . are very promising. Until that 

examination, we had not had real competition; that is to say, no Indian 
candidate had ever qualified, and then failed to get a place because there 
were not enough vacancies. In the examination of last November, there 
were 69 . . . candidates, of whom 20 have obtained vacancies in the 
caciet colleges. That is, as I said, the first time that there was competition. 
Speaking the other day, my Honourable friend, Mr. Jinnah, enlarged upon 
the desirability of getting good comijetition. He said ‘ If you have 500 
candidates for 20 or 30 vacancies, that is good. If you have 1,500 candi¬ 
dates for 20 or 30 vacancies, that is better still; that will bo getting good 
competition ’. We have not got as far as that, but we are on our way. 

. . Before leaving the question of the expansion of the vacancies, I 

should like to mention, that, not only is it the declared policy of the 
Government of India to expand those vacancies when the time arises, but 
that policy was quite recently reaffirmed by the Secretary of State in his 
answer to the question asked by Lieutenant Commander Kenworthy. 

“ I now turn to the question of establishing an Indian military college. 
There again, in answer to the same question, the Secretary of State said 
that the question of training Indians in India for the King’s Commission 
was under his consideration. I have frequently stated in this House that 
the establishment of an Indian military college will come, when the number 
and quality of the candidates coming forward justified it . . . 

“ Now I come to the one point on which it may fairly be said,, that the 
Government of India and His Majesty’s Government have turned down the 
recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Committee. That is, the so-called 
eight-units system, the principle of Indianising by units instc Jid of Indian- 
ising by individual posts within the units. My Honourable friend; the 
Mover of this motion, argued that Dominion Status involves the creation of 
a Dominion army, and that that cannot be raised in a moment . . . But 

. . the reason why we adopted the principle of the eight-units’ scheme, 

instead of the recommendations of the Indian Sandhurst Ck)mniittee, is that 
we are aiming at the creation of a Dominion army, which the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Sandhurst Committee would not have achieved. The whole 
point of it is that you get Indian officers together in units, and get these 
units completely officered by Indians ... If wo bad proceeded on the 
plan recommended by the Indian Sandhurst Committee, and reversed' Lord 
Rowlinson’s scheme of the (dght-nnits . . by 1952 we should not be 

anywhere nearer knowing w^hether Indian officers can, unaided and unsup¬ 
ported by Briti.sh officers, lead Indian troops, than we are to-day. By that 
time, you would have, it is true, half the officers of the Indian Army 
Indians; hut they wmuld have been distributed in exact proportion to the 
British officers throughout every unit in the Army. I do not know whether 
Honourable Members are aware of any army in the world that is officered 
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on a glan of this kind; I perst^ally have never heard of one. The eight- 

units system was admittedly unpopular at the start. There is no doubt 

that those Indian officers who are in the Army—and there are still 36 of 

them in 28 units which are not Indianised units—disliked at the outset 

the eight-units’ scheme. That is a matter on which we keep a very close 
eye and wo are satisfied that the prejudice is to some extent lessening, and 
Indians are beginning to take j)ride in having their own units, as we foresaw 
they would- We all knew that the plan w^ould be unpopular at the start; 
but in our ojjinion it was necessary, and it is now less unpopular. 

“ It has often been said, Sir, that the sole object of this measure was 
to prevent a deterioration in British recruitment . . . The uni)opularity 
of the Indian Army among British recruits, which would have ensued if 
the Skeen Committee’s recommendations had been accepted, has been attri¬ 
buted to racial arrogance, superiority complex, and all that sort of thing. 
As a matter of fact, Sir, it has nothing, so far as I know, to do with that. 
It is merely the natural desire of an officer to serve with his own kind. 
That very natural desire is not confined to British officers of the Indian 
Army; it exists all over the world , . . The same tendency is already 

to be found in our own Tndianising units. We have had applications from 
members of one community or another to go to the unit which already 
contains the largest number of that community. . . . 

Sir, I now turn to the other division of this question, the retrench¬ 
ment of military expenditure. We are almost tired of hearing that we 
have not given effect to the recommendations of the Inchcape Committee. 
We did give effect to them immediately, and reductions were effected which 
took us well below the figure recommended by the Inchcape Committee 
. . . Here again, we are not stationary; we are still moving. It has been 

suggested that the drop of 80 lakhs in military expenditure this 
year, ... is not a true saving. My Honourable friend, Dr. Moonje, 
produced figures to show that if the ultimate figure falls to Rs. 50 crores, 
there wift be no real saving. But I think he loses count of the fact that, 
by taking the drop now, and increasing the period of stabilization, we are. 
facilitating a Jarger drop at the end of it than would otherwise be possible. 
Ther® was oife Honourable Member to-day who said, that, though military 
expenditure might not be going up, at any rate it is not falling. He did 
not use the formula that was used during the last few years, that military 
expenditure was going up by leaps and bounds. It is not doing that now, 
it is actually falling. I hope I shall not be tiring the patience of the House 
if I read some of the figures of military expenditure of other nations. In 
France, including the expenditure on air forces, in 1922-23 it was £39 
millions; it has risen steadily until, in 1929, it is £64*6 millions. Germany 
only began military expenditure again in 1924 with a figure of £22'5 millions, 
which has now reached approximately £32 millions—an increase of £10 
millions. The United States of America,—who are taking a lead with Great 
Britain in the naval disarmament campaign—their figures are distinctly 
instructive. Their expenditure in 1923 was £51'7 millions; in 1928 it was 
£59'3 millions; for 1929-30 the figure is £61*7 millions. That represents 
army expenditure only. The air force expenditure in the same period has 
risen from £2*76 millions to £7*2 millions: naval expenditure from £6*2 
millions to £7*5 millions. Italy shows an increase from £18 millions in 1923 
to £28-7 millions in 1929, but a decrease from £31T millions in 1928. At 
the same time, in air force expenditure, Italy has risen from £1*9 million 
to £7*6 millions; and in naval expenditure, from £6*1 millions to £13*3 
millions. I come last to Russia. We have no figures for Russia before 192S 
but Russian military expenditure in 1926, was £41*7 millions; now it is £8^ 
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millions, that is, the estimate for the ensuing year. We have oftep been 
tx>ld that Russian military expenditure is due to fear of Great Britain. 
These figures, of course, make that quite clear. Russia’s expenditure has 
risen from £41*7 millions to £84 millions. Great Britain has reduced her 
expenditure from £51 millions to £40 millions, and India has reduced hers 
in the same period from Rs. 65 crores 26 lakhs to Rs. 54 crores and 35 lakhs. 

Now, Sir, certain methods of retrenchment have been proposed by my 
Honourable friend Pandit llirday Nath Kunzru, in the general discussion 
on the Budget. He . . . referred to the recommendation of the Inchcape 

Committee that the strength of Indian battalions should be reduced liy, I 
think, 154 men ... an immediate reduction since then ... I do 
not think. Sir, that it would be worth while troubling the Honourable 
Members of this House with these tactical details, but it is a fact that the 
strength of the Indian infantry battalions ... is now 728, whereas it 
used to be 826 before the InclicaiM? recommendations. That, Sir, is the 
furthest limit to which, in the opinion of the military authorities at the 
present time, it would be wise to reduce a battalion from a tactical point 
of view . . 
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